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"This work is much more wide- 

ranging than most on the topic. 
Certainly, tourism and casual sex are 
themes that run through many of the 
chapters. On the other hand, less com- 
mon subjects such as transnational mar- 
riage, relationships between guides and 
visitors in adventure tourism, comfort 
women as touristic objects, and the mo- 
tel operator's perspective are also in- 
cluded. 

The editors offer a simple but use- 
ful framework in which to place the 
variouscontributions. Hard data on the 
themes covered in this work are notori- 
ously difficult to acquire, so that much 
of the previously published literature 


| 


appears to be based much on anec- 
dote and speculation. In this book, 
many chapters appear to be based 
heavily on personal experiences, giv- 
ing animmediacy to the content. Mor- 
alistic judgments are generally avoided. 
except in such cases as child sex tour- 
ism where they are entirely appropri- 
ate. Readily accessible writing styles 
make easy reading. Sex and Tourism 
provides some novel and broader per- 
spectives on a range of relationships 
that are certainly common topics of 
conversation but that are usually dis- 
cussed more narrowly or are almost 
ignored entirely in the academic liter- 
ature. 


Geoffrey Wall, PhD 

Associate Dean, 

Graduate Studies and Research, 
Faculty of Environmental Studies, 
University of Waterloo, 

Ontario, Canada 
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More pre-publication 


REVIEWS, COMMENTARIES, EVALUATIONS .. . 


“ once interested in or con- 
cerned about the impact of 
tourism on society, particularly in the 
developing world, should read this 
book. It explores a subject that, of 
interest to academics over the last 
decade, has long remained ignored, al- 
most a taboo area for many govern- 
ments, institutions, and organizations. 
The book demonstrates that the stereo- 
typing of ‘sex tourism’ is too simple, 
and that it has many manifestations, 
not all of them positive. The book fol- 
lows its theme in an innovative and 
original way. This is due to the range of 
contributors and the nature of the con- 
tributions, which include the personal 
and anecdotal to highly structured and 
well-referenced chapters. 
The book succeeds in highlighting 


some of the social and economic impli- 
cations arising from the growth of in- 


ternational travel. of the exam- 
ples given are disturbing, but they will 
not go away and, unless tackled, may 
intensify, Sex and Tourism explores an 
aspect of tourism that is of growing 
concern to many countries. It provides a 
platform for further research and should 
be of interest to scholars of tourism and 
those in other areas of social science 
studies.” 


Carson L. Jenkins, PhD 
Professor of International Tourism, 
University of Strathclyde, 
Clasgow, Scotland 


id T= book embraces a wide range 
of sexual aspects of travel, from 
the romantic story of a notorious trav- 
eler from Europe meeting a Fijian girl 
to the repulsive brutalities of child pros- 
titution and the trafficking of young 
girls and women to be sexually abused 
in brothels. In addition, it provides il- 
lustrations of cultural differences, such 
as resulting misunderstandings and pro- 
jections when Thai girls and male West- 
ern tourists marry. The book also dis- 
cusses the motel’s significant contribu- 
tion to the lessening of social control 
over the sex life, and the impact of ap- 
parent danger that white-water rafting 
has on the susceptibility to sexual en- 
counters of both attendants and guides. 
The diverse collection of articles re- 
flects the global significance of this 
topic. Contributions are from various 
parts of the world, including Europe, 
the United States, and Australia. This 
book is a good read for anyone who is 
interested in understanding both tour- 
ist behavior and the interrelationships 
between travel and sexual activities." 


Dr. Jorn W. Mundt 
Professor of Tourism, 
Berufsakademie Ravensburg, 
Cennany 
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Preface 


Tourism, romance, love, and sex have been cozy bedfellows for a long time. 
Ever since people have traveled away from home they have sought the unusual 
and the different. Apart from seeking to view exciting natural scenery and 
visiting manifestations of exotic cultures, the tourists’ urge to experience novelty 
quite naturally includes seeking out romantic and sexual opportunities that may 
not be available to them at home. 

This book introduces the reader to the complex relationship that exists 
between human intimacy and sexuality that occurs during travel. Moving beyond 
the narrow confines of commercial sex tourism that is the focus of most other 
books in this area, the editors have assembled a team of authors who examine a 
diverse range of issues between tourism, romance, love, and sex. A combination 
of academic research and personal accounts is used to explore these issues. The 
book further introduces the reader to tourism, sex, and romance as a global 
phenomenon by including chapters involving such countries as Australia, 
Canada, Cambodia, Finland, Greece, India, Korea, Nepal, Thailand, Vietnam, 
and the United States. 

The book contains fourteen chapters with the discussion of sex, love, 
romance, and tourism organized around four themes: The Setting; Romance on 
the Road; The Tourism Industry As Facilitator; and The Dark Side. 

The setting for the book is developed in the first two chapters that establish 
the conceptual foundation on which other chapters were based. Chapter 1 
presents a three-dimensional model of the relationship between tourism and sex. 
The first dimension looks at the centrality of the pursuit of sex, love, or romance 
in the decision to travel. For some people, the choice of destination is predicated 
solely on the pursuit of sex or romance, be it to join a commercial sex tour, or to 
participate in a singles’ cruise. For others, sex, or the prospect of romance, plays 
no role in the destination choice. For many more, sex, love, and romance fall 
somewhere between these extremes. The second dimension is the nature of the 
relationship. At one end, it can be mutually satisfying, consensual, and 
relationship building, while at the other extreme it can be exploitative and 
damaging. 

The third dimension is the role that tourism plays as a facilitator of sex, love, 
or romance. The role of the tourism industry as facilitator of romance and sex is 


envisaged on a continuum that ranges from simply providing the setting to 
providing specific infrastructure such as accommodation facilities, nightclubs, or 
brothels. The model also takes into account the varying roles that the members 
of the tourism industry play in the sexual encounters of tourists. The industry 
acts to varying degrees as a facilitator for the sexual encounters of its clients. 
Facilitation can range from simply bringing people together to undertake a tour 
such as a cycling trip, rafting excursion, or sports tour to prearranging sex tours 
to exotic destinations and operating brothels. Transport operators such as 
airlines, tour operators, and accommodation providers all benefit from people 
who travel to participate in one way or another in sexual activities while away 
from their usual place of residence. It is also no coincidence that erotic museums 
are located in some of the most attractive tourist cities in the world. 

Tourism represents an escape from one’s normal life, a chance to become 
another person temporarily, or to engage another lifestyle. Liminality, or the 
temporary dislocation of the tourist from his or her normal life, explains why 
tourism, love, sex, and romance are so closely linked. Chapter 2 examines the 
concepts of liminality and the liminoid in tourism from the perspectives of place, 
time, and self. The author, writing from a Finnish perspective, explores the 
concept of place and poses the question of what we mean when we talk about 
such places as the “South.” 

The next three chapters explore romance on the road. Chapter 3 presents a 
personal account of the author’s experience with a traveler in an Australian 
coastal community. What began as a holiday romance between an island girl and 
an independent-minded German traveler developed into a_ long-lasting 
relationship. The chapter highlights the power of tourism to unexpectedly bring 
people of different cultural backgrounds together and illustrates how such 
serendipitous encounters between people of different cultural backgrounds can 
lead to enduring relationships. 

Likewise, Chapter 4 presents another personal account of the recollections of 
two female travelers on the Greek Island of Crete. Drawing on their diary entries 
the two authors retrace their days in Agia Galini. They describe their hosts, other 
travelers, and the romantic interaction between locals and tourists and among 
travelers. 

Chapter 5, by the eminent tourism scholar Erik Cohen, is an exciting academic 
contribution to the book. Based on an exploratory study, the author examines the 
dynamics of transnational marriages between Western men (farang) and local 
Thai women. The author explains that the decision by foreign men to marry Thai 
women can be placed on a continuum that ranges from spontaneity to 
deliberation. In some cases the foreigner gets so infatuated with a Thai woman 


(often a prostitute) that he proposes marriage after only a week without checking 
the background of his wife to be. The author notes that the majority of tourists 
who marry Thai women take them back to their countries of origin, which is also 
one of the principal motives that induces Thai women to marry foreigners. 

Chapters 6 through 9 investigate the role of the tourism industry as a 
facilitator for romance and sex. Chapter 6 provides an insight from a former 
owner and operator of several motels in Australia. The author outlines how 
traditional hotels made it difficult for unmarried couples to obtain a room but 
how the advent of the motel has changed the situation. While most motel 
operators see themselves primarily as accommodation providers, the author 
maintains that a closer look at the facilities some motels provide suggests that 
they are also interested in attracting patrons for purposes other than overnight 
accommodation. In-room facilities that aid sexual activities include vibrating 
beds, ceiling mirrors above the bed, X-rated movies, and spa units. 

Chapter 7 is dedicated to the adventure in adventure travel. In it the author 
shares his experiences with adventure and romance in a Canadian wilderness 
setting that includes canoeing and cycling. He develops a typology of adventure 
tour participants that includes several distinct categories, such as “Predator,” 
“Mr. Gadget,” “Mr. Helpful,” and the “Helpless Woman.” 

Chapter 8 provides an introduction to the lifestyle of Australian whitewater 
rafting guides and potential sexual relations with their female clients. The 
authors suggest that by including condoms in the first aid kit, adventure 
companies may be condoning sexual relationships between their guides and 
clients. Such relationships can naturally impact negatively on group dynamics. 
The chapter is an interesting example of how commercial tourism operations can 
facilitate romantic and sexual relationships. 

Chapter 9 moves readers away from the “great outdoors” and its informal and 
romantic settings and takes them into the hard-nosed commercial world of 
“Gentlemen’s Clubs” in New Orleans that are seen as part of the broader 
hospitality industry. The authors suggest that attractive and well-regulated 
nightlife can make a significant contribution to the attractiveness of tourist 
destinations. They also provide a historical account of the origins of striptease 
and an interesting insight into the world of modern-day commercial strippers. 

The last section of the book covers some of the saddest and ugliest aspects of 
the nexus between tourism and sex. The section begins with Chapter 10, which 
provides a thoughtful analysis of the role of the Comfort Women Museum in 
Korea as a tourist attraction. The chapter explores the way in which a particular 
history of sexual exploitation and repression along gendered, national, and class 
lines has been transformed into a subject of touristic display and consumption. 


The author describes the museum and reports the results of interviews she 
conducted with museum visitors. 

Chapter 11 provides an insight into one of the most disturbing issues, the 
trafficking of Nepali girls for brothels in neighboring India. The author notes 
that trafficking of women and children has become a national concern in India 
and Nepal. She observes the link between the poverty in remote districts of 
Nepal and the ease with which people traffickers can lure their victims into 
following them away from their homes. Their efforts are aided by the prevailing 
cultural and religious traditions that encourage a low status for women and by 
the complicity of family members who agree to send their girls to India to earn 
money for the family. 

Chapter 12 addresses the link between tourism, prostitution, and AIDS. Set in 
Vietnam, and comparing today’s Vietnamese tourism development with the 
development of the industry in Thailand ten years ago, it shows the extent of the 
dangers of commercial sex in the age of AIDS. As in other parts of the world, 
poverty plays a key role as a motivator for people to get involved in prostitution. 
In the hope of securing a better future for themselves and their families, young 
people leave the confines of their rural villages behind to seek employment in 
the cities. Lacking marketable skills, they find themselves on the street without 
shelter, food, or work and hence prostitution becomes a viable option for their 
survival. The chapter reports the findings of a survey of prostitutes carried out by 
the author in Ho Chi Minh City that sought to establish whether prostitutes use 
alcohol and/or drugs while working and whether they insist on the use of 
condoms during intercourse with their clients. 

Sex tourism in Cambodia is the focus of Chapter 13. As in Vietnam, 
prostitution in Cambodia is driven by the underlying poverty of rural people 
across the country and by the consequences of the war that ravaged the country. 
The author notes that there are as many as 40,000 child prostitutes in Cambodia 
who start work in the sex trade between the ages of ten and sixteen. As in 
Vietnam, they are lured to the cities with promises of employment but after 
arriving they find themselves sold into prostitution. They often do not get paid, 
are malnourished, beaten, work for fourteen to eighteen hours a day, and are 
exposed to the dangers of sexually transmitted diseases, including AIDS. 

Closely linked to the issues discussed in the two previous chapters, Chapter 14 
is reserved for the most appalling effects of travel: sex tourism that involves 
pedophiles who travel to developing countries for the sole purpose of engaging 
in sexual activities with children. In her contribution “Ending Child Sex 
Tourism: A Vision for the Future,” the author showcases the plight of children 
who are coerced or forced into prostitution and she pleads for a worldwide fight 


to curb this darkest side of tourism and sex. 

The editors have attempted to canvass a wide array of issues concerning 
tourism and human sexuality. In doing so, they have tried to overcome the 
stereotypical view that tourism and sex means only exploitative, commercial sex 
tourism. In its place, they have tried to show that the relationship is far more 
complex and often involves consensual activities that provide mutual benefits for 
all participants. A book of this type can only address a small number of issues, 
however. Many other topics could be explored, such as the motivations and 
travel behavior of gay men and women, the honeymoon market, the role of the 
Internet in the marketing of sex tours, and an analysis of how best to control and 
manage prostitution at a destination. These issues must await a future edition of 
the book. 


SECTION I: 
THE SETTING 


Chapter 1 


Conceptual Framework of the Nexus Between 
Tourism, Romance, and Sex 


Bob McKercher 
Thomas G. Bauer 


INTRODUCTION 


Tourism, romance, love, and sexual relations have been inextricably linked 
since the earliest days of travel. For as long as people have been traveling they 
have been engaging in romantic and sexual encounters of various types. 
Sometimes sex or the prospect of sexual encounters at the destination or along 
the way plays a central role in the decision to travel. At other times, sex 
represents an incidental aspect of a trip or plays no role whatsoever in the 
decision to travel. Sometimes, sexual activities are regarded as being a socially 
acceptable and mutually beneficial reason to travel, as in the case of 
honeymoons or the romantic weekend getaways of couples. Sometimes sexual 
encounters are seen as being socially unacceptable as in the case of commercial 
sex tours and child prostitution, or sordid as is the case with extra-relationship 
affairs. Sometimes it even assumes humorous overtones, with Hollywood 
offering a seemingly endless array of comedies about college students seeking 
sex during “spring break” in Florida or other “exotic” places. There are also 
numerous tourist destinations that have traded strongly on their association with 
romance, love, and sex. At times, this association is positive, with destinations 
promoting honeymoon and romance tourism. At other times, the association is 
less favorable, though nonetheless profitable, as evidenced by the reputation of 
many destinations in the developing world as focal points of commercial sex 
tourism. 

That sex and tourism are connected should not come as a surprise. Sex is a 
natural part of life. If people participate in sexual activities at home, then 
certainly one must expect them to participate in sex when they travel. In fact, 
tourism simply provides another setting for sexual activities. For the most part, 
the relationship between sex and tourism is positive, involving consenting adults 
engaging in a mutually gratifying, and, often, relationship-reinforcing activity. 
As well, tourism-related sexual activities may represent a break from the 
person’s (or couple’s) regular behavioral patterns. 

But, there is also a dark side to sex and tourism as tourism-related sexual 
activities can be exploitative and damaging. The tourism literature on sex has 
focused disproportionately on commercial sex tourism and child sex tourism, 
especially in Southeast Asia (see, for example, Cohen 1982, 1988a; Hall 1992; 
Truong 1990, as well as the contributions by Leung, Agrusa, Rao, and Beddoe in 
the following chapters of this book). So much emphasis has been placed on this 
area that the term sex tourism is used synonymously with the commercial sex 


tourism industry. Although this emphasis has helped raise awareness of 
legitimate issues, the commercialization of sex and tourism represents only a 
small portion of the total spectrum of tourism and human sexual relationships. 
Further, the obsession with commercial sex tourism has also led to the 
emergence of two misleading impressions about the nature of sex and tourism. 
The first is that only commercial sex tourists (those who have deliberately set 
out to have sex with a stranger at the destination) will engage in sex when they 
travel, when in fact, the vast majority of people who engage in sex when they 
travel do so either with their regular partners or with newfound partners in a 
short, but consensual, nonpecuniary relationship. 

The second misconception is that it is only tourists who engage in commercial 
sex at destinations. It ignores the reality that, in most instances, commercial sex 
activities grew out of an already existing sex industry aimed at local residents. 
For the most part, tourists who use commercial sex are often opportunistic users 
of the existing sex industry infrastructure at a destination. Sex tourism would not 
be possible if no sex industry subculture existed at a destination. There would be 
no child sex tourism if there was not an existing child sex trade (see the 
contribution by Rao in Chapter 11 of this book). 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SEX AND TOURISM 


The authors argue that the nexus between tourism and human sexual behavior 
extends far beyond the narrow confines of the commercial sex trade. This book 
seeks to broaden the discussion about the nature of human sexual relationships 
and the role that tourism plays in facilitating these relationships. 

The relationship between tourism and sex can be described conceptually as 
consisting of three dimensions: the role that sex—and the seeking of romance as 
perhaps a precursor to sexual activities—play as motivators for travel; the nature 
of the encounter, and; the role played by tourism as facilitators of romantic and 
sexual encounters. This model is depicted conceptually in Figure 1.1. The 
centrality of the pursuit of sex as a travel motivator can be seen as existing along 
a continuum with contrasting extremes ranging from the pursuit of sex being the 
main or only reason to travel to sex playing little or no role. Likewise, the nature 
of the encounter also can be depicted along a continuum, with one end 
representing a positive, mutually rewarding and satisfying experience for all 
participants, and the other end representing a negative, exploitative, detrimental 
experience for one or all partners. Tourism, the third dimension, can be 


discussed in relation to its roles as a facilitator of sexual encounters. It can play a 
direct role, through the provision of facilities, partners, services, and 
opportunities, or an indirect one through the very nature of tourism as a liminal 
experience that represents a break from one’s normal life. 


THE CENTRALITY OF SEX IN THE TOURISM EXPERIENCE 


The role that sex plays in the decision to travel is the first element to be 
considered. It can range from one extreme where it is a central focus of a trip 
where sexual encounters are guaranteed to the other extreme where it plays no 
role in decision to travel. Most sexual activity lies at various points between 
these extremes. Sex can be an expected outcome of a trip, as in the case of 
romantic weekend escapes (see Jago, Chapter 6). It can be an anticipated, hoped 
for outcome, as has been suggested with regard to “spring break” tourism. It 
might be an aspirational outcome, especially if the tourist seeks romance on 
vacation or joins a singles tour hoping to meet someone. It might also be an 
unplanned, serendipitous event. For many people, especially couples or families 
on vacation, it is an incidental activity that represents a continuation of their 
regular sex lives, although possibly at a higher intensity. 
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FIGURE 1.1. Relationship Between Tourism and Sex 


Organized commercial sex tours from countries in the Western world to 
destinations in developing countries normally come to mind when sex is 
portrayed as the central motivator to travel. A number of commercial tour 
operators promoting their activities heavily on the Internet (such as Viking’s 
Exotic Sex Vacations or AdultTravel.com) have emerged to fill this market 
niche. Likewise, a number of informal but well-organized networks promote 
child sex tourism (see Beddoe, Chapter 14). 

The centrality of sex as a reason to travel is clouded by the many euphemisms 
used to describe sexual activity. Commercial sex tourism Web sites, for 
example, conspicuously use words such as sex, erotic, and fucking, and often 


describe prospective partners as models or escorts. The numerous 
noncommercial sex tourism sites are equally overt in writing about prostitutes, 
and various styles of sex available (anal, oral, threesomes, etc.). More 
mainstream tourism operators still sell sex, but use quite different synonyms that 
are more socially acceptable. Destinations such as Paris promote love and 
romantic escapes and use photographic images to create a sense of heightened 
sexual anticipation. Niagara Falls, for example, uses the cascades as a backdrop 
to passion (Sternberg 1997). The commercial accommodation sector equally 
sells romance, with most hotels now offering adult movies to heighten the mood 
(see Jago, Chapter 6). Tour companies specializing in travel for single adults 
strongly promote making new friends, companionship, and the chance to meet 
new people (Contiki Web site <http://www.contiki.com>, retrieved September 
2002). 


THE ENCOUNTER 


The majority of the literature on tourism and sex tends to focus on the unequal 
and exploitative nature of the encounter between the tourists and their sexual 
partners. Authors have commented on the trafficking of women for prostitution 
(see Rao, Chapter 11), exploitation of sex industry workers (Rao 1999), 
pedophilia, sex crimes (Brown 1999), the spread of HIV as a result of sex 
tourism (Loiselle 1998; Josiam et al. 1998; Agrusa, Chapter 12 and Leung, 
Chapter 13), and the general exploitation by powerful tourists of the vulnerable. 
Similarly, such organizations as ECPAT, which began as the campaign to End 
Child Prostitution in Asian Tourism, the Ecumenical Coalition on Third World 
Tourism (ECTWT), and various United Nations organizations including the 
International Labor Organization (ILO), have worked hard to raise awareness of 
the dangers of much of the commercial sex tourism trade. In response, a number 
of the Web sites promoting sex tourism, as well as some men’s magazines argue, 
not very convincingly, that sex tourism is important means of achieving a variety 
of positive goals, including combating poverty in developing countries and 
advancing the economic position of women (Croughs 1996). 

No doubt, many of the activities associated with commercial sex tourism are 
indeed exploitative. But, as a number of authors appreciate (Oppermann 1999), 
prostitution and other forms of commercial sex represent only a small portion of 
the total spectrum of sexual activity. When the entire array of encounters is 
considered, many, if not most are positive and mutually satisfying for all 


partners involved. As a result, the second dimension in the relationship between 
sex and tourism, the encounter, can also be described conceptually as existing 
along a continuum from a mutually beneficial and positive experience to one that 
can be exploitative and negative. Likewise, the nature of the relationship can 
range from the purely pecuniary, short duration commercial encounter, to an 
ongoing, and long-lasting romantic/loving relationship. However, the 
relationship may also be seen as positive or negative for one or all parties 
involved. One or both partners may benefit from the encounter, one may benefit 
and the other may not, or both may be hurt by the encounter. Oppermann (1999), 
for example, in his early work on sex tourism, raises the question of who 
exploits whom in the tourist-prostitute relationship. He states that prostitutes are 
usually placed in the position of the exploited but that some authors are 
questioning if men actually get what they want. Some look for love in a 
customer-prostitute relationship and are disappointed at the commercial 
approach to prostitution in many societies. 

On the other hand, the experience will more likely be seen as positive when 
noncommercial sex is considered. A study of hotel guests conducted in Australia 
and New Zealand, for example, showed that men were more likely to become 
romantic when they stayed in a hotel, being the instigator of the majority of 
requests for flowers, chocolates, champagne, and candlelit dinners (Hotel On- 
line 1999). Pruitt and LaFont’s (1995) study of romance tourism in Jamaica 
showed that both female tourists and local men often benefited from their 
relationships. The women, mostly British and European tourists, found love and 
companionship and, the authors report stated that female tourists could explore 
new gender behavior free from their own society’s constraints. Local men, on 
the other hand, gained status, love, and companionship as well as financial 
rewards. They reported further that a number of women return each year to the 
same destination to continue their relationship. 

Ryan and Kinder (1996) and others likewise discuss the nature of the holiday 
romances and illustrate their appeal to many people. They are temporary 
relationships with finite time boundaries, making it emotionally safe for many, 
as there is little chance of rejection. It is a liminal relationship that occurs outside 
the individual’s social norms, allowing people to explore different types of 
relationships with perhaps different types of people (different sex, race, 
background, etc.). Holiday romances also kindle the excitement of first 
encounters and new love. Moreover because they occur away from the person’s 
normal environment, the individual can conceal the relationship or, alternatively, 
can gain status upon returning by boasting about the holiday romance. 


Types of Encounters 


Oppermann (1999) identified a sex tourism framework consisting of six 
parameters, including the nature of the sexual encounter. He raises the 
interesting question of whether sex and tourism must involve the traditional 
definition of a sexual act as penetrative, vaginal intercourse. He contends that 
such a definition artificially constrains the examination of sex and tourism, for it 
would exclude such activities as oral sex, anal sex, and masturbation. While 
some people argue that sex tourism is a purely physical encounter in which the 
partner is no more than an animated object (Rao 1999), a number of other 
researchers suggest that events with an overtly sexual overtone, voyeuristic 
activities, and even participation in certain festivals must also be considered as 
part of the continua of the relationship between sex and tourism. They state that 
activities such as the Sydney Gay Mardi Gras and the San Francisco PRIDE 
parade could also be considered as part of sex tourism. In addition, venues such 
as topless bars, strip shows, and lap dancing bars can be an end in themselves 
where customers receive sexual stimuli, or can be a precursor to further sexual 
encounters (Oppermann 1999; Ryan and Martin 2001). Indeed, for want of a 
better word, being “naughty” while traveling by participating in activities that 
one would normally not participate in at home (such as visits to strip clubs or 
massage parlors) appears to be fairly common in tourism, at least based on a 
number of advertisements targeted at tourists. 


THE ROLE OF TOURISM AS FACILITATOR 


Travel and the various components of the tourism industry play a facilitating 
role for the sexual and romantic encounters between tourists and their partners. 
Tourism can play an indirect role in providing the setting, the mood, and the 
context for encounters, or a more direct role in providing a venue and possible 
partners. The various roles that tourism can play as a facilitator are summarized 
here: 


Tourism as a liminal state 

Tourism as facilitator of the provision of partners 
Tourism as provider of the setting 

Tourism as provider of the context 

Tourism as facilitator of encounters 


e Tourism as provider of the venue 
Tourism As a Liminal State 


The most important role that tourism, as a phenomenon, plays in sexual 
relationships is that it offers a liminal environment away from the constraints of 
home, which reduces inhibitions and provides increased opportunities for sex 
(Clift and Forrest 1999). Turner (1973 as cited in Cohen 1988b) argues that 
people in ordinary life live in a social, economic, and political structure that 
determines their life. At some point, each person is torn out of that structure and 
is forced to reintegrate into another social structure. This separation and 
reintegration process follows three ritual stages: separation, which can be either 
spatial or social; entering a liminal state, or void where one leaves the past but 
does not connect to the future; and reintegration either into the same or a 
different social group. 

The act of traveling represents a symbolic liminal process whereby the tourist 
goes away from a familiar place (separation) to a destination (liminality) and 
then returns to the familiar place (reintegration). The liminal state or far place in 
tourism represents another Center that the tourist temporarily visits before 
coming back to his or her normal Center (see the contribution by Selanniemi in 
Chapter 2 for a more detailed discussion of liminality). For the most part, 
tourism is seen as being a positive experience, for it allows the traveler the 
opportunity to both explore a different Center and to reconnect with his or her 
own center simultaneously. By entering the liminal state, or in simple terms, by 
traveling, a person can get the opportunity to express things that he or she would 
otherwise suppress. Moreover, the person can do this in a nonthreatening 
manner. Everyone knows that the vacation is a temporary respite from one’s 
normal life and that by traveling away from one’s usual place of residence and 
work, the person gains a degree of anonymity and freedom. Tourists not only 
seek freedom during their travels, but tourism itself provides the opportunity for 
that freedom to be experienced often to an exaggerated extent. 

As a result, traveling can provide opportunities for people to do things that 
they would not normally do at home, or be able to do because of the social 
confines of their existence. Liminality explains why activities such as 
spontaneity, wholeness, social togetherness and participation in role reversal 
activities are more likely to occur when traveling than at home. Different sexual 
behavior, either in choice of partners, frequency, activity, or attitude can also be 
explained by the liminal nature of tourism. 

To a large extent, liminality produces beneficial results for the tourist. 


Western tourists in particular are allowed to escape normal gender, social, and 
even racial constraints when they travel. The opportunity for a complete break 
from one’s normal behavior can be liberating and reinvigorating. Because 
certain behaviors are more tolerated on vacation than they would be at home, 
and a tourist destination offers a higher degree of anonymity, the individual can 
explore more radical behavior. Tourism, therefore, allows the individual to 
escape social roles assumed by or assigned to the individual. Thus the “nerd” or 
the computer geek can become someone else, temporarily, when he or she 
travels. Likewise a number of women whose body shapes fall outside the 
Western ideals of a waiflike model find that they are regarded as being more 
voluptuous and sexy when they travel to other parts of the world (Pruitt and 
LaFont 1995). 

Of course, entering the liminal state may also have some negative 
consequences. It is well documented that certain tourists participate in excessive 
and irresponsible behavior including binge drinking, excessive drug use, and 
other high-risk activities (Josiam et al. 1998). 

Likewise, Josiam et al. (1998) report that students on spring break are more 
likely to participate in unprotected sex (especially after episodes of heavy 
drinking) than they would at home, increasing the risk of contracting or 
spreading sexually transmitted diseases. Further, many otherwise upstanding 
citizens do not appear to consider the ethical consequences of participating in 
commercial sex tourism or child prostitution when traveling. Or if they do, they 
provide ill-conceived rationales explaining why their behavior may be 
acceptable at a tourist destination but not at home. 


Tourism As Facilitator of the Provision of Partners 


A second role played by tourism is its role as the facilitator of the provision of 
possible sexual partners. The array of potential partners is almost as diverse as 
the range of potential encounters the tourist may have. This is partly due to the 
liminal and relaxed nature of tourism which makes potential partners more 
amenable to romance and sex and partly to the concentrated nature of tourism 
that can bring large numbers of similarly aged people together in a social setting. 
Again, the focus of much of the literature has been on the commercial nature of 
the encounter, but this presents a distorted view of who potential partners may 
be. The encounter may occur with new or existing partners. New partners can 
include: other tourists; tourism industry workers, such as guides, tour leaders, ski 
instructors, as well as accommodation and hospitality staff; local men and 
women, some of whom may pursue tourists on a regular basis and some who 


may have one-time encounters with tourists; and commercial full-and part-time 
sex industry workers. Existing partners may include spouses and lovers as a 
continuation of an ongoing relationship, the first sexual encounter with new 
partners with the hope of developing an ongoing relationship, and extramarital 
partners. 

Likewise the nature and duration of encounters are variable. Many of the 
encounters with other tourists, tourism industry workers, local residents, and sex 
industry workers are short duration, single events. Indeed, the prospect of this 
type of sexual encounter is a powerful motive for many students on traditional 
spring break excursions (Josiam et al. 1998) and for young travelers from the 
north of Europe to visit the island of Ibiza with its thriving nightlife. But, many 
other encounters between tourists and local men and women are episodic, 
occurring at regular intervals over a long period of time. Pruitt and LaFont 
(1995), for example, documented many women who returned to Jamaica 
annually to continue their relationship with their local lover. Cohen (1982) has 
also examined the relationship between men who engage in long-term but 
episodic relationships with Southeast Asian women. This type of tourists is so 
well recognized that he has been given his own label in the Thai language 
—farang. 

Chance encounters between tourists can lead to more than holiday romance as 
evidenced by Wong in Chapter 3. Anecdotal evidence also suggests that there 
are many long lasting relationships that began as holiday romances. After all, 
during a relaxing vacation it is possible to observe and evaluate possible future 
partners in a leisurely and unrushed way. Since there is no obligation to take the 
relationship beyond a short-term relationship, the partners involved can explore 
and check out their mutual compatibilities in a noncommittal way. If a vacation 
romance does not lead to a long-term relationship, there are few consequences 
for the parties involved. 

On a different note, it must be recognized that since most tourism involves 
traveling with one’s partner and family, it is also apparent that most sexual 
activities away from home involve the continuation of ongoing relationships. 
Such activities have generated little academic interest because they are neither 
controversial nor out of the ordinary. 


Tourism As Provider of the Setting 


The image of a number of destinations has been crafted to create an aura of 
sexual or romantic excitement. In many instances, this image was created or at 
least fostered by destination marketers. In other instances this image has 


devolved organically over years as a result of tourist behavior. Regardless, a 
number of tourism destinations are strongly associated with providing the setting 
for a wide array of sexual encounters. Certain destinations in Southeast Asia, for 
example, are so closely associated with sex tourism that the mere mention of that 
country or the destination with in the country raises assumptions that male 
travelers are visiting for one reason (Lenehy 1995). Likewise, parts of the 
Caribbean, Africa, Polynesia, and certain Mediter-ranean destinations are 
equally recognized as venues especially where women can fulfill their sexual 
dreams. 

By the same token, certain types of vacations are more strongly associated 
with sex than others. The North American “spring break” or its counterpart in 
Australia, “Schoolies Week,” have developed a self-sustaining reputation for 
behavior involving overindulgence in sex, alcohol, and drugs. Likewise, the ski 
industry has carefully crafted the image of skiing holidays around apres ski, 
including sex. A major skiing magazine, in fact, is running a sex survey. The 
introduction to the survey states that the magazine runs annual surveys on a wide 
variety of topics, but it has “never asked about one of the major motivators for 
many skiers: sex” (Skiing 2000). Similarly, certain businesses, such as tours for 
the under thirty-fives, and certain resort complexes, are so closely associated 
with sex that it has proven difficult to reposition themselves to different 
demographic segments such as families. 


Tourism As Provider of the Context 


More than providing the setting, though, tourism further provides the context, 
especially for romance tourism. Again, tourism images are carefully crafted with 
this goal in mind. Rao (1999), for example, indicates that sex tourism is often 
promoted in the same way as gastronomy. She illustrates that the food metaphor 
is essential in constructing the image of the consumer as a connoisseur and as 
someone who seeks an authentically exotic experience. She further illustrates 
that many descriptions of women for sale use a food metaphor such as a “piece 
of cake.” The images of many other types of romance holidays are constructed 
carefully within the context of providing the participants with more than a short 
vacation. 

The nature of many customer contact experiences between tourists and 
hospitality industry staff further accentuates the underlying sexual context 
assumed in some jobs. In some instances sexiness is considered part of the job, 
with flirting encouraged as part of the service style, often blurring the line 
between selling the service and selling sexuality (Gilbert et al. 1998). Indeed, the 


role of the waitress has been described as the ability to project the implication 
that there are sexual possibilities in the customer contact relationship, while 
avoiding being explicit (McKinnon 1979 as cited in Gilbert et al. 1998). 

Of course, there may be some adverse consequences in setting a sexual 
context or in fusing the situation with sexual tension. Sexual harassment is rife in 
some elements of the hospitality industry (Gilbert et al. 1998; Leong 2000). 
Hospitality workers must balance the realization that sex sells, leading to better 
tips and higher wages, with the desires of some employers to exploit hospitality 
workers, and the need for workers to ensure personal safety. Likewise, many 
female tourists, especially those traveling alone or with other female travel 
companions, are subjected to situations ranging from mild sexual harassment to 
sexual assault, as local residents and other tourists make assumptions about their 
promiscuity (Brown 1999). 


Tourism As Facilitator of Encounters 


Certain elements of the tourism industry play a direct role in facilitating 
encounters and, in many instances, in guaranteeing the provision of sexual 
opportunities. Most of these facilitators have a commercial interest in providing 
sex, either legally or illegally. They include licensed members of the travel trade 
who specialize in sex tours, and underground tour operators offering tour 
products that are similar in structure, but clearly have a different focus than tour 
products offered by other members of the trade. They also include a number of 
commercial enterprises at the destination such as massage parlors, sex shows, 
escort services, and brothels. 


Tourism As Provider of the Venue 


Finally, the tourism industry, or more specifically the accommodation sector, 
provides the physical venue for sexual activities to occur. Accommodation 
providers facilitate sexual activities in a variety of ways. It can be unobtrusive, 
for example, by having discreet staff or by allowing anonymous checkin. It can 
be sensuous, aimed at facilitating romance, through the provision of facilities 
and services that people do not normally have at home, such as spas, room 
service, or even extra-large beds (see Jago, Chapter 6). Facilitation may also be 
more blatant through the provision of adult movie channels, or arranging escorts 
and other commercial sex services. 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter has provided a conceptual framework that illustrates the nexus 
between tourism and sex. It has shown that this nexus is far more multifaceted 
than the literature commonly acknowledges. When people leave the confines of 
their own homes and places of residence to travel somewhere else they leave 
behind some of the social baggage that they contend with in their daily lives. 
People away from home for leisure, business, or convention purposes are freer 
and more relaxed than when they are at home. They seek novelty and excitement 
during their often brief absences from home and they may also consider getting 
involved in activities of a romantic and/or sexual nature. This introductory 
chapter has set the scene for a more detailed discussion of the diversity of 
connections that exist between tourism and human sexuality that are presented in 
the remaining chapters of this book. 
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Chapter 2 


On Holiday in the Liminoid Playground: Place, Time, 
and Self in Tourism 


Tom Selanniemi 


INTRODUCTION 


This chapter examines the notions of liminality and the liminoid in tourism 
from three different but interrelated perspectives, those of place, time, and self. 
These perspectives present themselves quite naturally for the purposes of 
understanding what happens when a person goes on holiday, that is, goes 
through a process of traveling where the process itself can lead us to a more 
coherent interpretation of tourist behavior and experiences that differ from those 
of everyday life. As tourists we travel from one place to another and we also 
exchange the time of our everyday lives to that of the holiday (un)reality. What 
happens to us with the change of place and time? 

To find at least a partial answer to this question we need to take a brief tour 
into the explanatory power of the notion of liminality in tourism analysis. The 
tour starts with a brief discussion on place and placelessness in tourism and 
continues from there to the main attraction of this tour where we examine what 
happened to our senses and our selves during the tour to liminality or the 
liminoid. 


PLACE AND PLACELESSNESS 


Tourism is about our relation to place and places. It can be argued that tourism 
is a product of our culture, psychologically significant to the members of our 
culture and a voluntary and temporary change of location. This brings up the 
question: What exactly do we mean when we talk about places? When a tourist 
travels to Athens to see the Acropolis she most definitively visits a place, but is 
it a “real” place for her or only for those who live there, who live in that place? 
And when a sunlust tourist flies to the Playa del Anywheres (Selanniemi, 2001) 
around the world to relax on the beach is he really going to a place? 

Distinctions made between places and attachments to a place seem to be more 
biological traits than culturally evolved human traits, as many animals and 
insects are attached to certain places (Relph, 1986: 9). What is characteristically 
human is the way we abstract places when we describe and compare them. In 
our everyday lives we do not necessarily perceive places as clearly separate 
independent entities that could be described solely by their location and habitus. 
Places are culturally determined. They are not merely physical or cartographic 
locations as they always represent and mean something to someone. The 


physical appearance of a place is, of course, the most apparent attribute of a 
place—the visual form or a landscape is concrete and it can be easily described 
—but myths and images add a socially constructed layer of meaning to the 
nature of the place (Relph, 1986:17, 29-30; Shields, 1991:6). 

The meaning of a place is a sum of intersubjective and cultural interpretations. 
Thus the same place might once have been considered to be sacred by a local 
community, and now exotic and attractive as a tourist resort by tourists and tour 
agencies, where the sacred elements have been disconnected from the cultural 
systems of meanings and moved into a museum (Shields, 1991). Moreover, each 
person constructs an individual meaning of a place in a similar process. If one 
agrees with Relph (1986:47) that the three foundations of the meaning of a place 
are the static physical background or the setting, the activities, and the intentions 
and meanings of those activities, it could be argued that, for example, a sandy 
beach at a sunlust resort is a place that necessarily does not have a location. The 
setting is the beach and the sea, the activities are sunbathing and swimming, and 
the intentions are relaxation, vacationing, and tanning. The meaning of this place 
for the tourist is the “south” (I refer here to the way northern Europeans often 
refer to their holiday destinations in the Mediterranean and Canary Islands as 
“south” without necessarily naming destinations), that is, a place where getting 
away from the everyday life and carrying out the previously mentioned activities 
are possible. The sunlust beach is not “south” only because it is located 
geographically in the south, but also because it is “south’—a sum of 
intersubjective and cultural interpretations on the intentions, experiences, and 
activities at the destination as well as individual perceptions on the physical 
aspects of the destination. This sum of interpretations does not need to have— 
and often does not have—much in common with the interpretations of local 
people of that same place. 


SENSING THE LIMINAL/LIMINOID 


Everything in mass tourism is not about looking at places, or to put it more 
exactly, to see places. The sense of sight is not exclusive in experiences of the 
vacation. The tourists seem to enjoy pleasures derived from tactile stimuli of a 
very basic nature, such as heat or cooling seawater on their skin. These are 
pleasures we do not necessarily experience or pay attention to in everyday life, 
or we do not have time to stop to enjoy them. As Pasi Falk (1994:2) noted: the 
human body as a sensory and sensual being presupposes always (already) its 


counterpart, the sensible body, that is, a body subsumed to a cultural order— 
both symbolic and practical—defining its boundaries and its position in the 
larger whole (community or society). Maybe the transition from home to the 
south in sunlust tourism could be understood also as a transgression of the 
boundaries of the sensible body. 

The tourist experiences the south synesthetically. On different occasions 
different senses take priority over the others, but the tourist experience is very 
seldom purely aesthetical as the previously mentioned theories largely claim 
(Veijola and Jokinen, 1994). A simple example clarifies this well: Turn on your 
television set and video unit and play a tape with views from a strange location 
but turn the volume to zero. Have you experienced anything like this when you 
have been a tourist? The closest you might get would be touring a place in a 
fully air-conditioned bus, driving past places but never stopping and getting 
outside the bus. As soon as the bus stops and its doors open, local odors, noise, 
and temperature can be sensed. When you step out you can immediately feel the 
intense sunshine and heat on your skin (if we pretend that the bus is driving, for 
instance, on the Greek Island of Rhodes in the summertime), you can smell the 
wonderful odors of the nearby tavern preparing dolmades and moussaka 
alongside the smell of the neighboring butcher’s gutter that makes you a bit 
nauseous. You feel the grip of the souvenir seller, when he directs you into his 
shop and you taste the ouzo he offers. After the round trip you feel hot and dirty 
and decide to take a dip in the sea, which feels nice and cool on the skin. You 
forget to take a shower after swimming in the sea water, so after a while in the 
sun you feel a much more unpleasant sensation on your skin. After applying 
suntan lotion to your skin, you decide to leave the beach and have dinner, where 
your senses of taste and smell are once more activated. Finally you experience a 
“bodily communitas” in a nearby disco before returning to the hotel, alone or 
with someone. 

As this example shows, we perceive the slum we are passing by in an air- 
conditioned bus as looking dirty and ugly. But only if we open the window and 
let the smells of gutters enter our noses do we realize how repulsive the place 
really is. A person who only sees is a sightseer who does not interact in any 
other way with the environment. A world sensed by sight is more abstract than a 
world sensed with other senses (Tuan, 1974). While the local residents live the 
place, the sightseer merely gazes upon it. As Yi-Fu Tuan (1974:64) writes: “The 
visitor’s evaluation of environment is essentially aesthetic. It is an outsider’s 
view. The outsider judges by appearance, by some formal canon of beauty. A 
special effort is required to empathize with the lives and values of the 
inhabitants.” An object or place becomes concrete reality in our minds only 


when our experience of it is total, that is, we perceive it actively and reflexively 
with all our senses (Tuan, 1977:18). The majority of the sociological treatments 
on tourism have concentrated on this superficial way of perceiving places and 
objects, namely the gaze. In fact, the term tourist refers mainly to a person who 
tours different places and looks at sights. This ocularcentrism in tourism theory 
is probably a result of the distinction between higher and lower senses in the 
Western philosophical tradition (Falk, 1994:10-11). In the Aristotelian hierarchy 
of senses, sight, hearing, and smell were classified as human senses and taste and 
touch were animal senses (Synnott, 1991:65). Even though we normally think 
that sense perception is more a physical than a cultural phenomenon, the way we 
interpret and classify our perceptions is culturally patterned. Not even the five 
senses of the Aristotelian tradition are culturally universal. For instance, in some 
Buddhist cultures the mind is categorized as the sixth sense, and among the 
Hausa in Nigeria there are only two senses, sight and all other senses (Howes 
and Classen, 1991:257-258; Classen, 1993:1-3). Nevertheless, in the sociology 
of tourism, much attention has been given to the nature of sights and attractions 
and the problems of authenticity (MacCannell, 1973, 1989), or to how tourists 
gaze upon these sights (Urry, 1990). The attention has, thus, been directed 
toward those types of tourism that have the highest Aristotelian human sense, the 
sight, at its center and the animal senses, and thus, the body, has been given less 
attention. It is peculiar to note that the tourism of the educated middle classes 
(where looking at authentic, or perceivably authentic, sights or cultures with the 
human sense of sight) has been the focus of scholars who also come from the 
educated middle class and, who most probably, engage themselves in this type of 
tourism. In contrast, the lower, middle-class/working-class mass tourism to 
sunlust destinations, where the Aristotelian animal senses are in the center, has 
been much neglected or treated with value-laden theory. But, as Ong (1967: 74) 
argues, the sense of sight can only reveal surfaces but never the real inside, 
which also influences understanding: If understanding is conceived of by 
analogy with sight alone, rather than by analogy also with hearing, as well as 
with smell and taste, understanding is ipso facto condemned to dealing with 
surfaces which have a horizon it can never reach. 

During tourist trips our relations to the environment are more physical and 
sensual than in our everyday lives. This opens the possibility of rediscovering 
aspects of childhood spontaneity and directness (Curtis and Pajaczkowska, 
1994:206-207). The inherent nostalgia in tourism does not limit itself only to 
longing for the past and admiration of historical monuments, but it may be more 
powerful in childlike bodily experiences. 

According to Léfgren (1990), behind the Swedish sunlust tourism is a dream 


of a different land, a dream of turning into a different person by traveling to the 
sunlust destination—different in the way of being more sensual, more lazy and 
relaxed, and more physical. This dream of freedom in the different land did not 
only concern the cliché of excessive sex, food, and drink stereotypically 
connected to sunlust tourism, but Léfgren also stresses that especially in the 
early days of mass tourism the trip to the south offered freedom and a possibility 
of “un-Swedish” behavior—of Swedish behavior of the kind that is kept under 
control in the home country by habits, routines, and social control (L6fgren, 
1990: 36). 

A clue to understanding the phenomenon of mass tourism comes from the 
anthropological theories on the ritual process, especially the writings on 
transition rites by van Gennep (1960 [1908]) and Turner (1978). In transition 
rites, of which initiations are a case in point, the ritual subjects go through 
phases that are called preliminal, liminal, and postliminal. The word liminal 
comes from the Latin word limen, which literally means threshold. What this 
implies is the temporal marginality when leaving one room and entering another. 
For a short while, on the threshold, you are neither here nor there. The preliminal 
is the normal profane state of being; the liminal phase is sacred, anomalous, 
abnormal, and dangerous, and the postliminal is the normal state of things to 
which the ritual subject re-enters after the transition. The liminal is a state and a 
process in the transition phase during which the ritual subjects pass a cultural 
area or zone that has minimal attributes of the states preceding or following the 
liminal. This betweenness has, for example, been compared to death, bisexuality 
and invisibility (Turner and Turner, 1978). Graburn (1989) has, by using Leach’s 
(1982) refinements on van Gennep’s and Turmer’s theories, shown how tourism 
can be understood as a journey to the sacred in an analogy with transition rites. 

The stage in tourism that resembles the liminal stage or phase in rites of 
passage could be called the liminoid or quasiliminal in Turner’s terms. The 
liminoid is related to the ritually liminal, but it is not identical with it. The main 
difference is that the liminoid is produced and consumed by individuals and the 
liminal is believed by the members of society to be of divine origin and is by its 
nature anonymous. The liminoid is also fragmentary compared to the liminal. 
Often elements of the liminal have been separated from the whole to act 
individually in specialized fields such as art (Tumer and Turner, 1978:253.) In 
art, popular culture, entertainment and tourism, products are made for 
consumption by individuals and groups that promise to remove the consumer 
from the everyday experience. They promise a transition into a state that 
resembles the liminal for a limited time span. The attractiveness of mass tourism 
lies in the possibility of being transported and transformed for a moment into the 


liminoid where everything is possible. 

When tourists enter the liminoid some changes take place. Normal social time 
stops in the marginal state of liminality, and it seems to stop also in the liminoid 
south. People normally confined to their everyday timetables and routines forget 
the lapse of time and sleep late, eat whenever it suits them, follow no time 
schedules or ones that are very flexible, party until they drop, and so on. One of 
the freedoms of the “south” is that one does not have to do anything 
(Selanniemi, 1996). Social antistructure or the so-called communitas— 
undifferentiated, democratic, direct, and spontaneous social bonds or contacts— 
is characteristic of liminality. Communitas relieves the individuals from 
following the common norms. This has to be a temporary state so that society 
can continue its organized existence (Turner and Turner, 1978:249-250). 

If the “south” is understood to be a liminoid “play-zone” for the tourists, it 
becomes obvious that the cultural and geographical location of this pleasure 
periphery has only marginal importance. In fact, it seems that the more placeless 
the destination is, the easier it is for the tourist to break away from everyday life. 
In this liminoid “south” people behave in ways they would not normally behave 
at home. This could be interpreted as a result of the antistructure of the “south” 
that entices the latent “Other” in the tourist’s self to come forth. On holiday the 
antiself that drinks, hooliganizes, forgets safe sex, etc., or an ideal self that is 
social, sensitive, and creative may take over. These selves may also alternate in 
the same person. 

In Finnish mass tourism to the “south,” i.e., the Mediterranean region and the 
Canary Islands, it seems to be more important that you travel than where you 
travel. The chosen destination is of marginal importance as long as it provides 
the tourist with good opportunities to beach life and partying and that there are 
ample services for the tourist. In this type of tourism, tourists travel more to a 
different state of being than to a different place. In an analogy to the 
anthropological theories of transition rites, mass tourists can be understood as 
striving to free themselves for a limited time span from everyday life both at 
work and at home. Leaving home and going on a trip seems to be a prerequisite 
for some people to attain a desired state of relaxation. This is, of course, 
culturally determined. Only in our Western societies has tourism become to such 
a degree a democratic and common activity that it is seen as a normal way of 
getting away from everyday life for a while. It is positively sanctioned in our 
culture (Smith, 1989). Thus, people buy time for themselves, their spouses, and 
their families, as much as they buy a place to visit, when they walk into a travel 
agent’s office to purchase a mass tourism trip to Rhodes or Playa del Ingles, for 
instance. They buy time that is more their own than the time lived in everyday 


life, where one must conform to the clock and the rational rhythm of work that 
do not synchronize with the natural rhythms of the body. Consequently, this 
tension between the rhythms adds another element of stress to our lives (Adam, 
1995). The liminoid time of the “south” is like the time of our childhood 
summers that were always sunny and warm and lasted forever. 

In our culture there are numerous examples of strivings toward a nonordinary 
bodily state that cannot be reduced to a mere satisfaction of needs. The hot sandy 
beach of the tourist, the luxurious meal of the gastronome, “one more pint of 
beer for the road,” or the endorphine explosion of the keen jogger could be better 
understood as objects of desire, not means to satisfy needs. With and through 
them people seek experiences that are different from the ordinary, a nonordinary 
state of being (Selanniemi, 1996). Falk (1994) makes an interesting remark 
about that in theories of duality of the cultural dynamics—Durkheim’s (1954, 
[1912]) profane versus sacred, Bataille’s (1962) and Caillois’s (1959) everyday 
life versus féte, Turmer’s (1969) structure versus antistructure, or Nietzche’s 
(1956) Apollonic versus Dionysian, and Benedict’s (1950) anthropological 
application thereof—corporeality is granted a special status as a central element 
of the nonnormal state. Falk continues (1994:58-59): 


“The “liminality’ (van Gennep) in rituals or the more secular popular 
festivals includes dancing and singing, eroticism and orgy, intoxication and 
ecstasy and lack of restraint in general (feasting, drinking, debauchery)—in 
other words the manifestations of human corporeality in which sensuality 
and pleasure play a leading part. The articulating of corporeality is a major 
part of the dual cultural dynamics in which the profane or everyday order is 
momentarily laid aside and replaced by a sacred or festive order. 


This articulating of corporeality may be a result of our senses being stimulated 
and becoming more sensitive in ritual contexts—either through direct 
stimulation of some senses or through numbing the other senses in benefit of the 
sense that is central to the ritual (Howes and Classen, 1991:278-280), e.g., by 
covering the eyes and blocking the ears to enhance olfactory stimulation. This 
gives us a Clue to understanding the tourist experience in sunlust tourism—and 
other types of tourism as well. If the sunlust trip can be understood to be a 
transition, or even a transgression in the Bataillean (1962) sense, to another state 
of being or to the Tumerian (1978) liminoid and, thus, has some characteristics 
of a rite of passage (van Gennep, 1960 [1908]), one might assume that a sense or 
some senses are stimulated to a larger extent than in everyday life—and that we 
as tourists become more sensitive, and also more aware of our senses because we 


go through such a transition (Selanniemi, 1996). 

The trip to the south for Finnish sunlust tourists could, thus, be interpreted to 
be a fourfold transition/transgression. First, and naturally, it is a spatial 
transition from home to somewhere else—a journey through space. It is a 
journey from place to, in a sense, placelessness (Relph, 1986) as the destination 
is of marginal importance in this type of tourism. Second, it is a temporal 
transition away from everyday time—the time of work, home, routine, clock— 
to timelessness where the only time you have to keep is the time of the return 
bus to the airport at the end of the holiday. These two, the spatio-temporal 
transitions, make the third transition, the mental transition, possible. The mental 
transition is a transgression of our boundaries at home and work, the place and 
time of everyday life, into the placeless and timeless liminoid “south” where our 
latent “Other” may come forth and reveal characteristics that self-control and 
social control keep hidden in everyday life. Fourth, the transition from home to 
“south” is a sensory/sensual transition as the rite-of-passage-like features of the 
trip stimulate our senses at the same time as we are more aware of these 
stimulations. Thus, the spatio-temporal transition/transgression from home and 
everyday life to the “south” changes our psychological state, the social order, 
and our bodily state or the way we perceive and experience our surroundings 
(Selanniemi, 1996). 

Understanding tourism from this perspective, as a transition/transgression of 
both personal and social boundaries, which on one hand liberates the tourist 
from certain norms and on the other hand accentuates the awareness of senses 
may help us in understanding the multifaceted and complicated relation between 
tourism, romance, and sex. Male tourists (and sometimes also female) who 
engage in commercial sex might very often be persons who would not frequent 
prostitutes at home but the transgression of social boundaries by traveling on 
holiday makes this type of sexual relations possible. This applies to an extent 
also to pedophiles who go on child sex tourism trips. In many cases these men 
are capable of a normal way of life—even having a family—but on holiday their 
sexual traits come to the fore. 

An interesting feature of the relationship between sex and tourism comes from 
the Greek islands, where a special form of sexual relation has evolved between 
local men and tourist women who are mainly from northern Europe. The 
background to the phenomenon lies in that when mass tourism evolved in the 
traditional island societies in the 1960s and 1970s, the norms regulating gender 
roles, and especially premarital sex, were far more stringent than those followed 
by the female tourists—who not only had experienced sexual liberation, but also 
had made the transitions from home to holiday. The women also often claim that 


the northern men in egalitarian society do not pay enough attention to them as 
women, but the men in the tourist destinations are willing to “play the game” 
(Buck-Morss, 1987). This phenomenon is not unique to the Greek islands; it is 
also reported from the Caribbean and the West Coast of Africa (Wagner, 1977). 
Another form of transgressing the boundaries of social norms regarding sexual 
relations is visible in the sexual relations between tourists. This is especially 
visible in so-called party tourism, e.g., the big rave parties on the Spanish Island 
of Ibiza. 

Even though sex tourism and its most repulsive form, child sex tourism, often 
steals the scene when tourism and sex are discussed, one must keep in mind that 
the transitions tourists go through on holiday most often lead to positive results 
(both personally and morally). In my own field work data I have several 
examples of couples having second or third honeymoons, and of flirtations 
without further intentions, but just for fun. Probably the best example I have 
came from a conversation I had with a seventy-five-year-old lady on Gran 
Canaria. She told me that back home in the little village in Finland she never 
walked hand in hand with her husband. “But it is so wonderful to come down 
here to the south! Here we walk hand in hand, go to restaurants and dancing. We 
might buy a bottle of sweet wine, go back to our hotel room, and you know... .” 


CONCLUSION: THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PROCESS OF TRAVELING 


In Finnish mass tourism to the “south,” i.e., the Mediterranean region and the 
Canary Islands—and this can undoubtedly be extended to include also the 
sunlust tourism of our fellow Scandinavians and the trips to the generic “Costa” 
by the British holiday makers—it seems to be more important that you travel 
than where you travel. The chosen destination is of marginal importance as long 
as it provides the tourist good opportunities for beach life and partying and that 
there are ample services for the tourist. In this type of tourism, tourists travel 
more to a different state of being than to a different place. In an analogy to the 
anthropological theories of transition rites, mass tourists can be understood as 
striving to free themselves for a limited time span from everyday life both at 
work and at home. Leaving home and going on a trip (anything from twenty- 
four-hour cruises to nowhere to longer trips abroad) seems to be a prerequisite 
for some people to attain a desired state of relaxation. This is, of course, 
culturally determined. Only in Western societies has tourism become to such a 
degree a democratic and common activity that it is seen as a normal way of 


escaping from everyday life for a while. As Smith (1989) noted, it is positively 
sanctioned in our culture. Thus, people buy time for themselves, their spouses 
and families, as much as they buy a place to visit when they walk into a travel 
agent’s office to purchase a mass tourism trip to Rhodes or Playa del Ingles. 
They buy time that is more their own than the time lived in everyday life, where 
one must conform to the clock and the rational rhythm of work that do not 
synchronize with the natural rhythms of the body—and, consequently, this 
tension between the rhythms adds another element of stress to our lives (Adam, 
1995). 

But even more important in understanding the experiences of sunlust tourists 
—and probably tourist experiences in any kind of tourism—is to realize the 
significance of the process of traveling and the way it may influence the tourist. 
When trying to analyze why the same tourist returns for the thirtieth winter in a 
row to Playa del Ingles, the ocularcentric theories that stress the quest for 
authenticity fail to give us guidance. In the experiences of cultural tourists it is 
central what is gazed at and experienced, whereas in sunlust tourism it is 
important how one experiences a tourist attraction. Here the transition in the 
form of a tourist trip, the process of traveling, becomes central, as it is through 
this transition that experiences that differ from the ordinary ones become 
possible. 
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SECTION II: 
ROMANCE ON THE ROAD 


Chapter 3 


Island Girl 


Lina M. Wong 


“Going to Australia for your holidays? How exciting!” my friends exclaimed. 
They, of course, had young, bronzed and sexy Aussie males on their minds. Yes, 
Queensland was definitely the state for a hot romance, but they did not know I 
was going to the Hervey Bay part of Queensland! Hervey Bay was a sleepy 
Queensland town when I first laid eyes on it. The tourist brochures would have 
you believe otherwise now. Today’s brochures boast a thriving town of great 
economic and tourism activities. 

The Wide-Bay region, of which Hervey Bay is a part, is a haven for 
Victorians and other “Southerners” who gather here en masse to retire. Indeed, it 
is a pleasant place to wile away one’s “golden” years. The weather is mild— 
temperatures range between a pleasant 22 degrees Celsius (71.6 degrees 
Fahrenheit) in winter to 29 degrees Celsius (84.2 degrees Fahrenheit) in summer. 
One has 14 kilometers (8.4 miles) of shiny white sand to play on and the waves 
never get too big. In summer, the dangerous bluebottle jellyfish or “stingers,” as 
they are known by the locals, don’t threaten as they do farther north. All this 
makes Hervey Bay a very popular holiday destination, especially for families 
with small children. 

Between June and August, more than at any other time of the year, domestic 
and international tourists invade to visit Fraser Island and to watch the 
humpback whales on their migratory route to Antarctica. Fraser Island is the 
biggest sand island in the world and is now World Heritage listed. Its less known 
but beautiful aboriginal name, K’gari, means “paradise.” Paradise it is, with its 
freshwater lakes, rain forests, and beaches, which make it a must destination for 
visitors. 

I learned about Hervey Bay and its beauty spots later. I was in Hervey Bay for 
none of the mentioned reasons. My sole purpose was visiting my sister whom I 
had not seen for three years. She and her husband had become Australian 
citizens after traveling the African continent and living in England for a while. 
He was from Manchester, England, and had traveled and worked in Zimbabwe. 


Then he came to Fiji, where he worked for the Agricultural Department. My 
sister was only sixteen at the time they met; he was twice her age. She married 
him despite threats of police intervention and ostracism by her family. 

I became a barmaid at the Scarborough Hotel where my sister worked. I got 
the job only because my sister worked there, for my qualifications were highly 
dubious. I didn’t drink and I had never poured anyone a beer. It was an exciting 
way, however, to earn some Australian currency and learn a new skill while I 
was on holiday from university studies in Fiji. 

The Scarborough Hotel was the heart of Hervey Bay. It was located next to 
Scarness Beach and the Scarness Caravan Park. These places were the centers of 
many activities, which often culminated in carousing and merrymaking at the 
Scarborough. It was a good place to observe Australians firsthand doing what 
they were good at—joking, drinking, and eating. 

“That chick was so horny she took some skin off me,” one boasted. “That’s 
nothing compared to the old bag Chris here took home,” commented another. 
Many have not heard of discretion, especially when they are under the influence 
of alcohol. Women were described as “darls,” “the Missus,” “Mother,” “bags,” 
“old cheese,” and “Sheilas,” and men were “jerks,” “big heads,” “slobs,” and “a 
—holes” (on a bad hair day). 

The barmaids, more than the barmen and the proprietor, were the life of the 
pub. The barmaids were dressed in low-cut T-shirts, were often braless, and 
wore the briefest of skirts. They were tipped generously for their “tits,” and more 
so for their wits. 

The first glimpse I saw of him was from behind. I was on my 10 a.m. shift and 
he was in front of me walking in a very leisurely manner for someone who was 
supposed to be working. He carried a bucket in one hand and a paintbrush in the 
other. “Nice pair of legs,” I thought. The next time it was to serve him a 
schooner (a large glass of beer) that same afternoon. He wanted to know whether 
I could have a drink with him after work. I said I would. “Watch out,” my sister 
warned, “he likes you. He’s been watching you ever since he came in.” 

He was German. That was a bit of a surprise, because the things I knew about 
Germans were negative stereotypes: wars, enemies, Hitler, “Achtung!,” and 
“Halt.” My views on Germany and Germans were shaped mostly by American 
war comics and American war movies. For reasons unknown, these comics were 
abundantly available. I read them for lack of anything better. In these comics, the 
Germans were always the enemy and they had to be killed. I resisted a “Heil 
Hitler!” salute. 

He asked discreetly about the aboriginal population in Hervey Bay and the 
tribes that lived there. I understood from his questions that he thought I was an 


aborigine! I was horrified. I was a silly uninformed island girl then and very 
much believed the prejudices about aborigines that abounded in the media and 
among the white patronage of Scarborough Hotel. 

Besides, the only aborigines I had ever encountered were those who 
congregated in their isolated groups on the park opposite the Scarborough or on 
Scarness Beach. They were mostly drunk. I liked serving those who came into 
the Scarborough. It was a good way to observe them better. They said very little, 
“Flagon—Riesling,” paid up, and shuffled out again. It was nearly always a 
flagon of wine. They never looked you in the eyes and stood unsure and humble. 
It was as if they belonged to the night and had no right to be out in the sunshine. 

I was fascinated with this German. He left behind what would have been a 
safe civil servant job. He, in fact, sounded dangerous. I was all for working, 
earning money, and security. He had traveled widely. He took the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad through Moscow and Vladivostok and ended up in Hokkaido for six 
months. In Hokkaido he translated materials on nuclear reactors from German to 
English—not what he thought he had been hired to translate. He was called 
“gaijin” (foreigner), and children followed him when they saw him. He attracted 
a lot of attention as a “gaijin” and because he was six feet five inches tall. 

After six months, he decided he would explore Southeast Asia but then he 
secured a passage in Tokyo, on a Japanese vessel called Seisho Maru, and 
arrived in Brisbane three weeks later. Brisbane was a sharp contrast to 
Hokkaido. He had admired the Japanese way of doing things, their politeness 
and hospitality. He was shocked by the crudeness of the Brisbane taxi driver 
with his “bloody this” and “bloody that.” 

He decided against buying a car, bought a bicycle and cycled 1,000 kilometers 
(621 miles) north to Keppel Island. It took him a month and very sore buttocks 
to reach his destination. He had not realized how vast Queensland was. He left 
his bicycle, tent, slide projector, and slides at Keppel (the last two articles he had 
been carrying in the vain hope of earning some money via slide shows) and 
sailed away on a yacht with some newfound Australian friends. For the most part 
they ate what fish they caught and enjoyed beer, girls, sun, sand, and sail. A 
month later, he said goodbye to his Australian mates who were sailing farther 
south to Coffs Harbour to meet their girlfriends. He requested they drop him off 
at Hervey Bay. He had to return to Keppel Island to collect his belongings and to 
continue his journey up north. 

He had negotiated a lift back to Keppel Island with a truck driver, but the 
truck driver did not return as he had promised. A few hours later he was still 
sitting on the bench opposite the Scarborough Hotel and was wondering what he 
should do. He was down to his last forty dollars and 10,000 miles from home. 


The Australian dollar was far too strong for the Japanese yen and the German 
mark, which he had had in his possession. Most things seemed to cost twice as 
much as he had expected. Then he saw a lone painter painting the fences of the 
Scarborough. He approached him and said that he looked like he needed help. 
The painter asked whether he could paint, and as he had painted his bicycle once 
back in Germany, he said he could. The painter offered him the position of 
assistant, having fired his other assistant just before that. Thus, fortunately, he 
was able to earn some money. 

He had an easy manner and was easy to talk to. Not having traveled much, I 
loved the stories of his travels. He was stoned in Morocco by pebbles thrown by 
the locals. It was Ramadan and the locals objected to his eating when they were 
fasting. He had seen the pyramids of Egypt, the water sellers of Tunisia, and the 
Red Square. He had hiked to Machu Picchu, met the Ainu of Japan, and had 
come as far as Australia. 

As for me, Hervey Bay was my second overseas trip away from Fiji. Hervey 
Bay was also my first overseas destination. I remembered being greatly 
disappointed at seeing the cane fields and the sugarcane trains of Queensland. It 
was too much like home! I had imagined the tallest buildings, the biggest 
shopping centers, the most handsome guys, everything else but this! The other 
major trip was leaving home for the first time to attend university in the capital 
city of Suva—a four-hour trip on a very bumpy bus. 

I was hoping that I would meet one of those good-looking white guys. I am 
brown-skinned—the result of having a Fijian mother and a Chinese father. I love 
people of my own color but in my imagination, white guys were different, 
challenging, more exciting. It would be a nice story to tell the girls back home. 
There would be no story in telling them that I had met a Maori or a Samoan or 
even a Fijian. On the other hand, they would certainly be interested if I told them 
I had met this white Australian guy who was... 

What would I do if I met him—this white, good-looking guy of my 
imagination? Would we make passionate love on the white Scarness Beach or 
kiss under the setting sun? “You do it at the drive-in or in the back of the van,” 
my matter-of-fact sister told me. 

So, here I was, looking at this tall, bronzed, and eloquent German with a 
Roman profile, and wondering. He was a good storyteller but I didn’t like his 
hippie image. He seemed rootless and restless. I made a mental note not to get 
entangled with this one. 

It didn’t happen that way. My sister was worried that we were becoming too 
serious. She asked me if we were having sex. When she found us making out in 
the living room of the house that she was co-renting with a girlfriend, she asked 


outright what contraceptive we were using. She was worse than my mother, who 
never asked. 

I continued to worry about his rootless and restless image. Still, we found time 
to be together—in his six feet long and three feet high tent where you had to be 
careful not to bring the tent down with your gymnastics (not knowing much 
about tents either I was always afraid that we were providing an erotic shadow 
puppet show to the campers); in my sister’s bedroom when she was on a 
different shift; after my evening shift in a hotel room. Often as we walked along 
Scarness Beach or watched the sunsets or just watched the sea meet the land and 
separate yet again, I assured myself that it was just a holiday fling. 

It wasn’t. We met in Sydney on my way back to Fiji. He had been in 
Melbourne working as a dishwasher and a lumberjack. He hitched a ride to 
Sydney. My cousin had offered us her flat for the three days that we would be 
there, as she would be with her boyfriend. He arrived the night before my arrival 
to find the flat locked. My cousin hadn’t trusted him so he slept on the doorstep 
in the rain and both met me at the airport the next day. 

We made up for the lost time that we had been separated. I don’t think we 
even went sightseeing. He said we did, but I only remember being with him. It 
was a funny time and a sad time. I knew that he really liked me. Yet, he liked 
traveling and he did not have a steady job. He was also from Germany, which 
was very far away. There is a beautiful, poignant farewell song in Fiji titled “Isa 
Lei.” Anyone who has ever been to Fiji and heard the song and asked about its 
meaning will remember it forever. It talks about the sadness of separation and 
questions why the traveler should travel only to leave, for the pain in returning is 
too great. I thought the song was about us. I didn’t think the relationship would 
last. 

It did. He followed me to Fiji. He traveled between Fiji and Melbourne a 
couple of times. In between I thought I should end the relationship. I went out 
with a Chinese architect. He had the approval of my Chinese father. When he 
returned to Fiji we had our first argument. Then he returned to Germany for his 
sister’s wedding and after that, he took a job in California. I followed him to the 
United States for a four-week vacation. We discussed marriage, but I was 
undecided. I had my poor and dependent parents to look after and a teaching 
position back home. 

We got married in San Francisco—hastily—for I returned to Fiji and my 
teaching job the day after we married. We were married at San Francisco City 
Hall. We did not take along a witness, as we should have, however, we found 
another couple that was in the same predicament and we witnessed for each 
other. The Hyatt restaurant was booked but we could have a celebratory drink in 


its revolving restaurant that was not revolving at the time. We had a photo taken 
to mark the occasion, then we found a pub that sold all the beers of the world 
and buffalo stew. He was happy. He loved the unexpected and his wedding day 
was turning out to be a most unusual event. I was far from happy. This was not 
how I had envisioned my wedding day. “Not a very auspicious beginning!” I 
thought miserably. 

Twenty years later and we are still together. Sounds like the lyrics from the 
Beatles song “When I’m Sixty-Four.” We are still very different in many ways. 
He does not like dancing. I was born with rhythm and music in my blood—I 
love dancing and watching people dance. He loves studying maps and knows his 
compass points so well he hardly ever gets lost in a strange place. I only look at 
maps when I have to and sometimes they still do not make any sense, especially 
when I am lost and panicking. He still likes to tan himself under the sun, while I 
will be found in the shadiest spot. He loves kissing and hugging all the time. I 
don’t think that “all the time” is necessary. He loves talking; for me, the less 
said, the better. He is confident, open, and honest—what you see is what you 
get. I am not that straightforward. 

So part of our journey has been about discovering and accepting our 
differences. I have learned to be more outspoken, to be sociable, to make small 
talk, to drink beer, to eat cheese (“How can anyone eat this smelly stuff!” I used 
to think) and bratwurst and not to care so much what people think. If he has 
learned anything from me, it is to be more diplomatic. 

Another journey has been about being travel companions and seeing many 
different places. We lived on the Monterey Peninsula of California for three 
years. He was a business manager for a German real estate developer and I 
became a substitute teacher. Then we applied to migrate to Australia. We lived 
between our sailboat Isa Lei berthed in the Monterey Harbor and “La Bamba,” 
our wide as it was long 1970 Chevy Impala, while awaiting our visa to emigrate. 
We also managed a motel in Carmel for a while. We were there when Clint 
Eastwood was running for mayor and handing out “Make My Day” badges. Six 
months after we applied to emigrate, our visas were finally approved. 

With our visa secured, we traveled to Europe, India, Malaysia, and then on to 
Australia. In Germany I met his family for the first time. His father and 
grandfathers had fought in World Wars I and II. I wondered what my in-laws 
thought of their eldest son coming home with a brown-skinned wife. His family 
was kind and generous. I loved the people I met and what I saw of Germany. I 
loved the culture, the sausages, and the beer. I wanted to live there for a couple 
of years, but he definitely did not want this. He wanted to go to Australia as soon 
as possible—“away from rules and regulations and to freedom,” he said. 


After that and many years later it was South America, South Africa, 
Antarctica, and the Arctic. Now we are living and working in Hong Kong. I am 
no longer the narrow-minded, security conscious and homebound person that I 
was. My horizons have broadened because of him. 

We became grandparents two years ago. Our son was too young to be a father. 
We were too young to be grandparents. Then our granddaughter arrived. She is a 
wonder and beautiful. We contemplated the miracles of parenthood and 
grandparenthood and the challenging and incredible journey that life is. It is the 
journey, not the destination, that is important, someone had said. 

I know friends who have fought against developing a relationship because of 
the difficulties of having a partner from a different culture. I know some who 
have married foreigners for the excitement of travel and cultures that are alien to 
them. I have read of people who travel to fulfill their fantasies for passion and 
romance with foreigners in exotic locations and those who travel hoping to find 
romance and love in places unexpected. People like us have found their love 
(long time travel companion, I like to think) on journeys far away from home. 

As the world becomes smaller and as more people travel the paths we have 
taken, ours will not be the road “less traveled by.” We often talk about how we 
met. We were on different types of journeys, were from very different cultures, 
and were nearly opposites by nature. I had never thought of having a partner 
from Germany and he had thought of Tahiti and Hawaii, but never Fiji. Was it 
coincidence or was it fate? What roads would our lives have taken if his friends 
had not dropped him off at Hervey Bay, if the truck driver had picked him up as 
he had promised, if he had not approached the painter for a job, if he had 
accepted the civil servant position in Germany, if he had traveled to some other 
destination rather than Australia, if... ? 


Chapter 4 


Romance, Retsina, and Reality in Crete 


Hilary du Cros 
Dominique du Cros 


INTRODUCTION 


This chapter attempts to raise issues about women travelers and women in the 
tourism industry using our own experiences in Crete as a background. It is a 
somewhat anecdotal look at how female backpackers and others travel and what 
can happen in the off-season in a small Cretan town. We used old travel diaries 
and letters home as the basis for the case study. 

In the past, researchers have mainly dealt with gender issues in the context of 
data collected over the high season or with summer attractions and activities in 
mind (Leontidou 1994). In this context, it appears some stereotypes have 
formed. Most notably, that of affluent “yuppie” females or single women 
arriving annually from Northern Europe to chase Greek “fun-loving” boys, 
locally known as kamaki, over summer (Oliver 2000:70). Also, some family 
groups or women traveling with children on package tours with an interest in 
just relaxing on the beach to soak up the sun are also noted (Leontidou 1994). 
Cultural tourists are mentioned briefly because it is assumed that due to the 
significant cultural heritage assets with which most Greek Islands abound, that 
sightseeing will also be an important motivation for visitors. This picture may be 
true for many places over summer, but has anyone ever wondered what happens 
when such tourists go home? Who sticks around? Who still visits? And how 
does the host community cope? This chapter presents a different view of tourist 
interactions and what they mean for the guest and the host alike from an 
engendered perspective. 

For our part, the images we had of the Greek Islands before visiting were 
borrowed from Greek myths such as that of “the Lotus Eaters,” the historical 
novels of Mary Renault (Renault 1958, 1962), and high school ancient history 
classes (Bury and Meiggs 1975). Hilary also studied Crete briefly in a classical 
archaeology course taken at the University of Sydney. On the whole, we could 
be considered a bit more informed than most backpackers, but still fairly typical 
in that pleasure was still an important motivation for travel as well as that of 
gaining life experience and knowledge. Pleasure was limited by budget, which 
was the rough equivalent of Social Security back in Australia at the time, and 
which would not really be possible to travel on nowadays. Finally, like 
Hermione, the Modern Girl, the wonderful Australian 1980s cartoon creation of 
Kaz Cooke, we believed that “Romance is like a cane toad; study it furtively 
then squash it!” (Cooke 1986). Thus we traveled with our eyes wide open, 
observing interesting scenarios such as those identified below. 


AGIA GALINI, CRETE 


Crete is known as one of the largest Greek Islands and one that attracts over 
two million tourists a year, almost one quarter of all tourists to Greece (Oliver 
2000:21). Crete is moving into a mature phase of tourism product life cycle and 
is popular with a wide range of tourists, from party-seeking backpackers, to 
leisure-loving family groups. Crete appeals to tourists because of its fascinating 
and diverse cultural history, interesting contemporary culture, dramatic natural 
settings, and well-publicized Cretan hospitality. 

Crete is known for such varied attractions as the Samaria Gorge (longest in 
Europe), and the archaeological sites of the Minoan palaces of Knossos, 
Phaestos, and Zakros. Crete has evidence of many later cultural phases such as 
those influenced by the incursions of the Romans, Venetians, Turks, and more 
recently, the German World War II occupation. With little industrialization, it 
has predominantly a rural and fishing-based economy, until the advent of 
tourism in the postwar period (Oliver 2000:11-20). Agia Galini is a small town 
located on the southern coast of Crete. Pronounced “A-ya Ga-lee-nee,” it was the 
port of the ancient town of Sybritos before the turn of the twentieth century 
(Oliver 2000:168). The core of the town still contains buildings of nineteenth- 
century style, although most buildings are in keeping with the whitewashed 
Greek architecture for such dwellings in the area. In the last twenty years, some 
medium-sized, mostly locally owned hotels and nightclubs have sprouted up in 
places, but the character of the place is still essentially intact. 

Agia Galini in the off-season (December-March) is as far as you can go south 
in Europe cheaply to catch some winter sun. At the time the authors first visited, 
it attracted a mixture of budget-conscious backpackers and long-term travelers 
along with the occasional single male or female traveler of wealthier means. 
Winter was also a time when the host community concentrated on more 
traditional activities such as agriculture (olive oil, fruit, and vegetables) and 
fishing. Sometimes backpackers and other travelers were encouraged to 
participate in such activities, however, there were no temporary jobs available as 
such and the community preferred that tourists spend the money they had in the 
cafes and bars still open rather than adding to their travel budgets. 

The authors first arrived in Agia Galini after traveling through Western 
Europe from Britain and partying in Athens over Christmas and New Years. We 
were looking for somewhere to stay cheaply for a couple of weeks to recharge 
our batteries before heading back to Britain to fly home to Australia. We were 
not expecting “fun-loving” Greek boys or any others to pay us special attention, 
particularly as our budget didn’t run to buying rounds at the bar or any other 


perks they may have been looking for. In fact, we were very unlike the female 
tourists of the summer who travel in their best and most fashionable clothes, 
presenting a very sexualized version of themselves as part of their holiday 
illusion experience (Leontidou 1994). Our wardrobe was suited to surviving in 
winter conditions, such as being outside most of the day (as youth hostels 
required) and deliberately desexualized and poor to attract as little attention as 
possible from both potential molesters and thieves. As such we encouraged a 
different kind of camaraderie from our hosts, both male and female. This 
interaction was friendlier, and less cynical possibly, than that offered to summer 
backpackers and female travelers in better circumstances. For instance, Lexi (not 
her real name) took us around with her on everyday errands such as shopping 
and visits to the dentist. She also took us sightseeing and to discos out of town. 
Lexi observed once that she did not usually make friends with female tourists as 
she felt they were competing with her for the attention of the local young men. 


OUR HOSTS 


All the same we did have fun, not just with other travelers, but also with the 
locals. Overall, the township was significantly quieter during the winter months 
than in summer when all the bars and nightclubs were open. We were able to 
meet people from the local community other than those around our own age and 
do more than just party on endlessly, have sex, or lie on the beach. Here are 
some excerpts from the diary from that first visit with some illustrative 
examples: 


Sunday 13th 


Locals take us to the instant magic disco in Timbaki, a town near Agia Galini, with Mark and Hans. We 
arrived there at two in the morning and people ran round to produce music, lights, and beer out of nowhere. 
The party lasted till dawn. 


Sunday 20th 


Catch bus with locals to visit Yanis, the rag and bone man. His house is a very interesting and original 
design made up of all sorts of bits. Have to deal with squat toilet though. Have traditional Greek dinner and 
then go to back to Zorbas to party. 


Tuesday 22nd 


Dominique goes off with locals Lexi and Dimitrios. She is shown a rock by them that is believed by the 
town to be a fertility symbol. Lexi mentions that she doesn’t use contraceptives and is encouraged to be 
careful both of the rock and boys. 


Sunday 27th 


Sun bake a little on pier. Dominique leaves Hilary to go for a ride on local Dimitrios’s bike. They meet 
up with an extremely compact circus in Melambes (a nearby village), which comprises two monkeys and a 
snake in the back of a minivan. Drink retsina for a while and are surprised by some of Dimitrios’s father’s 
friends who make them drink more. Dominique arrives back safely on bike and Dimitrios is declared to be 
“the most amazing cartoon character never drawn” for his antics with the bike and the circus. They go off 
and visit Lexi and some of her friends. 


Lexi, Dimitrios, and three others that are mentioned in the diary are an 
interesting subset of the host community and people living in the general area of 
Agia Galini. They are directly involved in tourism and rely on it most of the year 
for income. Lexi worked as a café waitress and the boys as bar staff, tour guides 
with boats, and some were also joint owners with their families of bars and 
accommodations. This group differed in habits from other young people in the 
community, who are not so directly involved, and hence tend to socialize among 
themselves a lot. We had the impression that while such young men were not 
averse to marrying a female tourist, who might want to migrate to Greece, Lexi’s 
situation was very different. She was expecting to marry one of her friends or 
even a more traditional Greek male (although that was probably unlikely given 
Orthodox Greek Christian ideas about sex before marriage). Thus she was in 
competition with female tourists for more than just attention. 


OTHER TRAVELERS 


Other travelers and nonlocal inhabitants’ interactions were also a source of 
interest to the co-authors, and a collection of more interesting characters it would 
be hard to find anywhere. They could be classified into three general groups: 
groups of young backpackers, slightly older independent travelers, and 
miscellaneous itinerants. There were various groups of backpackers who were 
mostly male with only one other female there when we were. They were mainly 
college students from North America. One group of American backpackers were 
quite rude to the café owner’s mother and they were ostracized by our group and 
hence did not stay long. Other travelers included a con man (operating by 
himself) and two middle-aged American women who traveled about the 
Mediterranean spending their alimony. The women were looking for possible 
bedmates. They made increasingly less subtle efforts in front of others to interest 
the young male backpackers in sex as well as one of the independent travelers as 
can be seen from the following diary entries: 


Thursday 17th 


We awake too early and can’t find anyone to talk to or have breakfast with. Sit around café all day then 
go to the local Disco Zorbas at night. Meet Canadian backpackers Terry, Steve, Matt, and Sandy. Also meet 
local alien pair, Agnes and Zara. All go to their place for a party. Agnes tries to pick up Mark, gives up and 
tells us her life story, while incredibly drunk. Zara has more luck with Steve by telling him she was once 
married to one of the Allman Brothers. We leave them to it. 

Friday 18th 


Bad storm so we have to stay indoors at the café all day. Agnes decides to have a Name Day party and 
invites all of us (for another go at picking up one of the boys). Luther gives her a packet of cornflakes as a 
present because she has been complaining how little alimony she has been sent lately. Agnes gets desperate 
and tries to use threats to get Mark to go to bed with her (i.e., do it or I'll break your arm!). Nice lady. He 
was able to escape by quoting some nonviolence sayings of Ghandi’s. Zara not doing well with backpacker 
Steve—ended up throwing a glass at him. We all leave them to maunder on about the past. Go back to 
Zorba’s disco. 


Agnes and Zara really were just like the characters Eddie and Pats from the 
BBC-TV comedy series Absolutely Fabulous, in which two middle-aged women 
carry on the partying ways of their youth and alienate everyone around them 
with their self-indulgence (Saunders 1994). Why did they target Mark the writer 
and the backpacker boys? Had they given up on the local kamaki? Who is to 
know? They had well and truly moved on to another town or country by the time 
Dominique revisited Crete later on. 

The other scenario, which left us wondering about romance and the nature of 
human relationships during travel, was that played out between a Canadian 
middle-aged single female traveler and her conman lover. For the record, we will 
call them Milly and Luther. They had arrived in Agia Galini prior to us, met 
each other, and so were already a couple by the time we got to know them better. 
These diary entries chart the course of their affair as we witnessed it: 


Wednesday 16th 


Wave local boy Costas off as he heads for Athens for a brief visit. Luther and Milly have tea with us; 
Mark joins us later after renewing his visa in Rethymion. Later Mark gets locked in their bathroom as a 
practical joke by Luther. 


Saturday 19th 


Everybody really wasted so nothing much happens. Backpackers and us have a postcard party and write 
postcards to people we hate telling them what a wonderful time we are having. Lie around listening to 
Walkmans. Luther shows us some con man tricks with cards and dollar bills. We try to talk to Milly 
privately about him and find she doesn’t care. 


[At this stage we think Luther is a bit weird, but have not caught onto the scam. He still maintains that 
he is a Swiss doctor working for the UN, currently on holiday after being in Africa. He was traveling in his 
own old beat-up-looking jeep with Swiss license plates on it, which passed as tangible evidence of him as a 
worldly worker/traveler. This is a good romantic hook for poor Milly. 

[We find that Luther is so unimpressed by our wealth and influence that he quite plainly admits he is just 
after Milly’s money and anyone else’s. He turns out to be a small-time con man from Austria traveling 
around Europe picking on anyone gullible, particularly lonely single women travelers. That Milly does not 


mind this exploitation shows how desperate she is for a holiday romance memory of some kind to take back 
with her. ] 
Sunday 27th 


Hilary has tea with Luther and Milly and notices that they are getting on each other’s nerves. Has to 
referee while spreading caviar from a tube on fresh baked bread. End of the sting? Luther wanders off 
looking for Mark (his next con-ee?). Other backpackers and locals begin to wonder about Luther. Rochelle, 
another colorful local alien, ponders whether he is an anti-Russian spy who might hassle her stepfather, who 
once knew Philby and Maclean. Start packing to leave. 


Even in the last entry, when it appears that the relationship is breaking down, 
others still romanticize the con man Luther beyond reality. Was he really more 
of a gigolo? A gigolo is defined as “a man supported by a woman, especially a 
young man supported by an older woman for companionship. Can also be a male 
professional dancing partner” (Macquarie University Dictionary 1991: 737). 
Luther was not particularly young (or good-looking), however, he was very 
charming and his unpredictability probably added a bit of excitement and danger 
to the relationship. He might be considered a con man that sometimes used 
gigolo-type tactics to make a living. As he traveled constantly, and preyed on 
fellow travelers, he would be difficult for authorities to trace and apprehend, that 
is, if his female targets could get over their embarrassment or whatever enough 
to make a complaint. It would be interesting to discover whether Milly did 
actually count this as a positive and romantic experience much later with the aid 
of the rose-tinted spectacles of nostalgia. She definitely could have done with 
some of Kaz Cooke’s advice about romance and cane toads at the time! 

As a comparison, the central character in the movie Shirley Valentine appears 
to want more than just a brief encounter with the Greek gigolo-like character she 
meets (Russell and Gilbert 1989). Hence, she does not become sexually 
involved, unlike the women that we met in our travels. She is looking more for a 
relationship that provides an opportunity for self-development. 

By contrast the Americans Zara and Agnes were far more predatory and 
mainly interested in the young male travelers rather than locals. This interest 
may have resulted because the locals were not much interested in them or they 
have outstayed their welcome. It is difficult to say. An excerpt from 
Dominique’s letters describes the tourist scene on her second visit: 


There are more groups of tourists around but in a similar makeup as when 
we were here (for the first visit). Young groups, ones or twos, older people, 
loud American women—maybe local aliens. All doing much the same as 
we did—eat, drink, look at things. It is hard to tell if they party with the 
locals a lot or stay as long as we did. But there are more of them than when 


we were here. 


It is possible that “baby-boomer” American female travelers become less 
nomadic when they find a place to stay where the lifestyle suits their needs. 
However, there is not much information on average length of stay and their role 
in the temporary travel communities that form in such places. That such women 
were present for both visits to Agia Galini is interesting, as the town hardly had 
the reputation that some more developed destinations in other parts of the Greek 
Islands have for providing male companionship, such as kamaki. It is also 
possible that there is a type of female tourist more like the Shirley Valentine 
character, who is attracted to the romance of the culture of the Greek Islands. All 
the while, she is unable to be accepted into that culture or live comfortably close 
to people and culture that are responsible for that atmosphere of romance. 

So, were the local “fun” boys or kamaki of Agia Galini really using gigolo- 
type tactics with female tourists? When Dominique revisited the town and 
elsewhere on her own, she received this impression: 


The local boy I went drinking with last night remembered me from before, 
but I got the impression this is not unusual. We enjoyed a night out similar 
to the easy local/tourist relationship that we had experienced before, 
conversations like: Where have you come from? Where have you been? 
Because of having met before, this was warmer/easier than with other 
touristy situations. 

There were some other locals that we had met before (Dimitrios and 
some others) who are busy working on the tourist businesses near the port. 
In the other town I stayed in (similar size on the other side of the island), 
there was not much nontourism work going on in the off-season and there 
were more people to play with. Not as “local”/accepting or easygoing as on 
our first trip to AG though. 


The kamaki in the other town, which was more reliant on tourism, had 
probably developed a set of gigolo-type tactics, which they could turn on or off 
as the situation required. Their attitude toward romancing women may have been 
similar to that of the con man. That is, they probably would not go to extra 
trouble if the female traveler was not likely to provide certain financial and other 
benefits in return. The Agia Galini males did not seem to see keeping company 
with female tourists as an integral part of being in the tourism industry. This was 
considered as a side benefit and they were able to work in other industries during 
the off-season as well to remain more independent. 


TRAVEL AND THE SINGLE WOMAN 


Returning to the issue of how women travel, what they expect, and what can 
be supplied to meet that expectation, there seems to be a range of options 
depending on chance, availability, and timing. The main suppliers are other 
travelers, their hosts (both the kamaki and others who may be closer to 
traditional gigolos), and in some cases, con men. Of these suppliers, the greatest 
hazard for female travelers may be the con men, who may be after more than just 
a few drinks, dinner, and sex. A longer-term relationship with a kamaki might 
see some gifts perhaps, but not much money changing hands. The economic 
benefit or this activity goes mainly to the owner of the business where the 
kamaki work, who benefit from them in the same way that American bars 
benefit from the drinks bought by customers for hostesses and themselves. 

However, the con man in this case study used his victim to fund his living 
expenses mainly, but it could have been much worse. We later discovered that 
Mark, the writer, who was intending to stay in Agia Galini to finish a novel, had 
to cut his visit short because Luther conned him out of his US$500 visa money 
(needed for a longer stay in Crete). He was not able to make a successful 
complaint about this as Luther had moved on and was untraceable. 

For both the kamaki and the con men there needs to be the opportunity to 
develop a romance, which goes beyond casual sex, to ensure the maximum 
financial reward. To do this takes time. Whether the female tourist is traveling in 
high or low season, the men must be able to persuade her to spend more than just 
a few days in one location or in their company for the relationship to have even 
the vaguest illusion of depth. So the romance of the kind that some lonely female 
travelers expect requires time and effort from the other party. However, for real 
sincerity such women may be better off with local male hosts (who are not trying 
to be kamaki) or other lonely travelers. 

So what happens when a woman realizes, like Milly or the fictional Shirley, 
that this holiday romance is really very one-sided and her affection has been 
exploited? It is hard to say, as each woman’s reaction may be very different. 
Some may be outraged enough to complain to authorities or friends, while others 
may just put it down to experience and avoid such relationships in the future. 
Some with very low self-esteem may even become addicted to them. It is also 
possible that the “victims” level of experience in romance, their emotional 
development and general intelligence could influence the end result/reaction. It 
is probably not an easy topic to follow up by research, unless such people can be 
ensured great confidentiality, as embarrassment may also be a common side 
effect of the experience once the illusion of romance has worn off. 


Expectations of Single Women in the Host Community 


The two main issues raised in this case study concerning the host community 
encompass how unmarried women participate in the tourism industry and the 
social impacts of this participation. With the emphasis on the role of kamaki, and 
possibly the conservative nature of Cretan society, female prostitution or even 
“hostessing” is not common (at least in smaller towns). It is difficult to say how 
many other local women might be in the same situation as Lexi or have the same 
negative view of female tourists in other towns. However, Leontidou identified a 
growing trend of resentment toward such tourists from local female hosts in her 
study of Greek seaside tourism (Leontidou 1994). This resentment came from 
more traditional females than Lexi toward female tourists, but probably occurred 
for the same reason. The attention some Cretan men give to female tourists in 
preference to local women should also be considered as a particularly insidious 
type of social impact. It can also leave women like Lexi in social limbo by not 
receiving the same attention or reciprocating with male tourists. As such, women 
are not perceived to be “traditional” because of the habits they pick up working 
in the hospitality industry (dress, drinking, smoking, late nights, etc.), they are 
also not really part of their own community, and may remain unmarried. We also 
had the impression that for Lexi to have had an open sexual relationship with a 
male tourist would pretty much seal her fate as a lost woman—undesirable in her 
culture, religion, and locality. So a double standard exists for female hosts when 
compared to male hosts or kamaki. 

Finally, it is worth mentioning that Scandinavian female tourists’ preference 
for marrying Cretan men and settling down seemed so intense when we were 
there that jokes were made by local men that Cretans would soon turn blonde. 
How much real competition this provides to traditional Cretan women is 
probably not great. However, such an impression would be interesting to 
research further in relation to its validity and as a tourism impact on local host 
communities. 

The background of these issues still remains the impact of seasonal changes 
and growth of tourism in Cretan communities and how this can affect the 
opportunity for sexual, romantic, or partying-type encounters. In Agia Galini, the 
short space of three years between the two visits had allowed for reasonable 
growth and consolidation of tourism facilities with more small bars and hotels 
springing up around the town. The town was becoming more used to tourists, but 
at the same time less likely to include them in nontourist activities in the off- 
season. 


QUESTIONS RAISED AND SOME CONCLUSIONS 


How well do people really get to know one another in these situations? How 
much real sincerity can there be in these relationships? Because they are on 
holiday/traveling, how much do they, or should they, care about this? Despite 
staying a few weeks, brevity of exposure makes describing some people 
encountered in this case study much like drawing a cartoon character rather than 
a real character portrait. Would this be the same for most female travelers? Can a 
longer stay encourage other impressions that can range from illusive to 
delusional? How worried should female travelers, tourism authorities, and the 
local community be that kamaki and confidence tricksters can have a field day 
under these conditions? How worried should young male travelers be about 
aging local alien female lechers, who might live on the edges of a town’s ebbing 
and flowing travel community? 

With so many questions being raised about the nature of human relationships 
during travel, one should be asked and answered about the how the setting could 
influence the outcome. Much of what we are taught as we are growing up about 
ancient Greece and the Mediterranean may be lost to us later; however, myths 
and ancient history do have a huge impact on the popular culture we continue to 
absorb as adults. Also, the natural environment that some Cretan towns are 
surrounded by is dramatic even in winter or early spring with wild-flowers such 
as anemones appearing like large patches of blood on hill slopes and snow- 
capped extinct volcanoes adjacent to sandy beaches. When such sights are very 
different from the home environment, tourists may feel they are shifting into 
another dimension between myth and reality, which is beyond even the typical 
“sun, sand, and beach” holiday. Those seeking romance would be more open to 
it than they would be otherwise. 

Tourists are not so prepared for the reality of contemporary Cretan life in such 
locations. At quieter times of the year this reality is far more obvious than during 
the peak season, particularly in towns not wholly dependent on tourism. They 
are more exposed to observing the role that locals play in tourism and how they 
feel about the changes it has brought to their community. For some tourists this 
may have an impact on them and make them think, particularly if they are 
backpackers traveling in part to gain knowledge. For others, it may be of less 
consequence than fulfilling their holiday needs. Such tourists will see that the 
local male hosts are there only to provide “fun” of various kinds and may be 
oblivious to the resentment this causes amongst local women of marriageable 
age. 

For women tourists, there appears to be a continuum of experiences available 


from brief casual sexual relationships and friendships that are fairly 
straightforward to more complex arrangements, where romantic delusion is used 
as a tool to extract money and sex, which would not otherwise be forthcoming. 
In the former, there is a strong awareness that the give and take in the situation is 
about equal. In the latter scenario, it is often more one-sided and can even 
transform the female traveler into a victim who has been exploited both 
financially and emotionally. Other relationships, such as the older female/young 
male traveler, also occur somewhere along the continuum, depending how 
exploited each party feels. The local alien American women in the case study, 
for instance, did not feel exploited and probably used sex with young male 
travelers as a major ego boost among other things. However, this may not be 
always the case. A fictional example of an older female traveler suffering a 
worse outcome than that occurs in the movie Thelma and Louise, in which Brad 
Pitt’s character steals Thelma’s money after a brief sexual encounter (Scott 
1991). More research is needed to discover whether this is a common strategy 
used by some less scrupulous young male travelers when they encounter older 
wealthier women on the road. It is unknown whether such young men try it as a 
one-off scam when they are running low on cash or whether they are aspiring to 
become con men. 

Inevitably, most motivation in these cases can be reduced to whether female 
tourists are seeking sex, a boost to their egos, and a quick remedy for loneliness, 
or total sincerity of a marriage. One way or another, women’s expectations of 
holidays in romantic locations, such as the Greek Islands, are likely to be as 
simple or as complex as their emotional needs at the time. It appears that some 
women have their needs satisfied and some do not. Superficial emotional or 
sexual requirements easily can be satisfied in short-stay encounters, but more 
complex ones cannot. To build a sense of romance time is needed, otherwise it is 
just sexual gratification. However, it is not clear how far certain lonely female 
travelers actually plan for or collaborate with other parties to satisfy their more 
complex emotional needs on a holiday. From this case study it appears that such 
women are just as opportunistic as their partners, hoping that whatever happens 
will fulfill their expectations and some hope to be “swept away” in the tradition 
of popular romantic novels. 
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Chapter 5 


Transnational Marriage in Thailand: 
The Dynamics of Extreme Heterogamy 


Erik Cohen 


INTRODUCTION 


The voluminous literature on globalization and transnationalism (Bamyeh, 
1993) focuses primarily on the major macrosociological processes in the 
domains of the economy, governance, and culture. The microsociological, 
interpersonal contacts, relationships, and exchanges on the transnational level 
have gained much less systematic attention. Yet, the macrosociological 
processes have been accompanied by a vast expansion of interpersonal 
encounters on a global scale, often bringing people from extremely diverse 
backgrounds into close proximity. Although such encounters are often 
superficial and fleeting, some might lead to more protracted relationships. The 
most intimate form of the latter is that of transnational marriage (and extended 
cohabitation), a still relatively rare, but growing phenomenon. Globalization thus 
opens up, in principle, a potentially worldwide marriage market, facilitating the 
union of couples marked by extreme heterogamy, namely great dissimilarity 
between the personal characteristics of husbands and their wives. 

In this chapter I shall explore the dynamics of such transnational marriages on 
the case of Western men (farang) who are married (or cohabiting) with Thai 
women. The chapter is based on an exploratory study of such couples, primarily 
residing in Thailand, conducted by the author in the late 1990s. 


In accordance with the principal theme of this book, the chapter focuses on 
cases of intermarriage which derived from the encounter of Westerners with the 
various forms of open-ended, tourist-oriented prostitution in Thailand, and is 
thus an extension of my earlier work on that topic (Cohen, 1996:249-345). It 
should be stressed, however, that not all Thai spouses in such marriages derive 
from prostitution, and that I do not intend to imply that such marriages are a 
version of prostitution. A considerable number of foreigners, especially high 
among long-term residents in Thailand, are married to women whose 
background is far remote from prostitution. The widespread tendency in Thai 
society to identify all Thai women married to foreigners as “prostitutes,” 
although erroneous, has, however, important social consequences for these 
couples. 

While the study of Thai-Western intermarriage is of much intrinsic interest, it 
is also of significance for the general theoretical approach to intermarriage. This 
chapter aims specifically to examine the relevance of extant theory for the study 
of such marriages, and to make a case for an analytical distinction between 


intrasocietal mixed marriage and intersocietal transnational marriage. 
The Limitations of the Literature 


The voluminous literature on intermarriage, recently summarized by Kalmijn 
(1998), suffers from several limitations with respect to our topic. Intermarriage 
between diverse social, ethnic, religious, and socioeconomic groups has been 
primarily studied as an indicator or wider social processes, such as assimilation 
or social integration, rather than as a topic of intrinsic interest. The majority of 
studies therefore focused on measuring the degree of intermarriage between 
different groups in society, by a variety of methodological devices; these studies 
were frequently based on secondary analysis of census data and marriage 
licenses, rather than on a direct investigation of married couples (e.g., Blau et al., 
1982; Gilbertson et al., 1996; Kalmijn, 1993; Qian, 1997). Few studies have 
focused on the dynamics of intermarriages; such marriages appear to be less 
stable than homogamous marriages (Kalmijn, 1998:397), although their 
respective divorce rates have not been systematically compared. 

The great majority of studies deal with intermarriage between members of 
different groups within the same society; there exist only few studies of marriage 
between members of different societies. Indeed, the extant studies generally 
disregard the analytical difference between mixed marriages and transnational 
ones, which is proposed in this chapter. Hence no systematic attempts have been 
made in the literature to inquire whether the three social forces allegedly 
influencing intermarriage patterns—preferences, social control, and marriage 
markets (Kalmijn, 1998:398-404)—operate in transnational marriages in the 
same way as they operate in intrasocietal marriages, and whether the current 
multidimensional theoretical approaches to intermarriage, the “by-product” and 
“exchange” hypotheses (Kalmijn, 1998:415-416), are equally valid for 
transnational marriages. This deficiency also leads to a disregard of a significant 
empirical problem in transnational marriage: the difference between the 
dynamics of couples settling in the country of residence of the husband, in 
comparison to those who settle in that of the wife—in our case, the difference 
between couples who reside in Thailand and those who reside abroad. 


THAI-FOREIGNER INTERMARRIAGE 


In the past, Thais were forbidden by law to marry foreigners, but the law was 


not strictly enforced. In the nineteenth century, resident foreigners occasionally 
married Thai women, but “marriages to foreigners were not popular among the 
Thais” (Bumroongsook, 1995: 72-73). In the early twentieth century Thai royals 
and aristocrats began to marry Western women, often against the opposition of 
their parents (Bumroongsook, 1995:73). Until the mid-1960s, intermarriage of 
Thais with Westerners was limited in extent, “except for that involving members 
of the Thai elite’ (Smith, 1971:128). Such marriages typically involved Thai 
men and foreign women (Smith, 1971:128), rather than the opposite, currently 
dominant, pattern. Many of the Western women have met their Thai husbands 
during the latter’s extended sojourn on studies abroad (Smith, 1971:129). Such 
marriages appear to have suffered from serious strains once the couple settled in 
Thailand, allegedly deriving from the manner the Thai husbands treated their 
wives, their taking of second wives (mia noi), and from difficulties in the wives’ 
relations with their in-laws (Teerawichitchainan, 1997:1). 

In Asia, intermarriage between Western men and local women on a significant 
scale often followed the stationing of Western military personnel in a country, as 
was the case in Japan (Williams, 1991), South Korea (Kim, 1991), as well as in 
Thailand (Smith, 1971:128). 

In the 1960s, in the wake of increasing American involvement in the Vietnam 
War, growing numbers of American soldiers were stationed in Bangkok and in 
six other major and several minor military bases in various localities in Thailand 
(Dasse, 1978:213-220). In addition, large numbers of American G.I.s stationed 
in Vietnam came to Thailand for Rest and Recreation (R&R) leaves. In 1969, at 
the peak of the American presence, the number of U.S. soldiers in Thailand 
reached 49,000 and of those visiting the country on R&R, about 71,000 (Meyer, 
1988:69). 

Each of the American bases was “surrounded by a ‘pleasure belt’ of 
restaurants, bars, massage parlors, hotels, nightclubs and brothels” (Meyer 
1988:70). In this “pleasure belt” various forms of semicommercialized extended 
relationships developed, which went beyond ordinary, brief encounters between 
a prostitute and her client; the most permanent one was that of the “rented wife” 
(mia chao), in which a Thai woman lived with an American soldier for the 
period of his sojourn in the country (Askew, 1999:133). She was paid for her 
householding and sexual services, but the arrangements were probably in most 
cases complemented by a degree of mutual emotional involvement. However, 
this was understood as a temporary, although prolonged association, to be 
terminated when the American soldiers completed their stint of duty and 
returned to the United States. “Rented women” were occasionally even handed 
on to their replacements. Some of these associations, however, led to marriage; 


such couples mostly settled in the United States, but a few American soldiers 
who married Thai women remained in Thailand upon their retirement and live 
there up to the present. 

The origin in prostitution of most Thai women who married American 
soldiers created an association between prostitution and marriage to foreigners in 
Thai collective memory, which continued to mark all Thai-Western marriages 
with a persistent odium, whatever the background of the foreigner’s wife might 
be. 

The American military presence in Thailand helped to promote the image of 
Thailand, especially of Bangkok, as the “sex capital of the East” (Meyer, 
1988:72), and to change the nature of Thai prostitution. This presence 
encouraged the induction of young women from remote villages to prostitution 
around American bases—particularly that of girls from the impoverished 
northeast (Isan). These women continued to provide the bulk of tourist-oriented 
prostitution that emerged with the growth of foreign tourism, and constitute up 
to the present the principal segment of the “marriage market” for tourists and 
other foreigners. 

The easy availability of sex constituted one of the principal attractions for the 
emergent mass tourism to Thailand, as attested by the prominence of single 
males in the tourist public and the emergence of organized sex tours. 

The open-ended character of this prostitution—the readiness of the women to 
extend indefinitely their association with their clients (Cohen, 1996:269ff.)—and 
its semicommercialized appearance—traits it first developed in interaction with 
American soldiers—appealed to male Western tourists, who found prostitution 
in their own countries too commercialized and impersonal. 

A variety of venues, which first emerged during the period of R&R, such as 
bars, beer bars, coffee shops, nightclubs, and to a smaller extent massage parlors, 
provided convenient meeting places in which foreigners could encounter tourist- 
oriented prostitutes (Cohen, 1996: 249-291; Askew, 1999). These women were 
often prepared to stay on with their clients, for a fee, for the period of their 
sojourn in the country. 

Such protracted relationships under conditions of a vacation frequently turned 
into a romance, with a growing emotional involvement on part of the foreigner, 
often reciprocated by a genuine or feigned emotional response on the part of the 
Thai woman (Cohen, 1996:257ff.). 

Foreign tourists reach their decision to marry a Thai woman in various ways, 
which can be placed along a continuum ranging from spontaneity to deliberation. 
In the extreme case of spontaneity a newly arrived single tourist encounters a 
Thai woman in one of the tourist venues. Overcome by the sexual encounter 


with her, which is in some cases perceived almost as a revelation, and by her 
apparent emotional responsiveness, he becomes so infatuated that he cannot bear 
the idea of separation (and her return to prostitution) and abruptly proposes 
marriage, in many cases only a week or two after he has met her. He is mostly 
completely unaware either of her background and circumstances or of her 
motives in accepting his proposition—a state of affairs that has frequently a 
negative effect on the stability of the marriage. 

In other cases, the decision to marry a Thai woman matures more slowly. The 
tourist, although on arrival he might not have intended to marry a Thai woman, 
after a sometimes extensive experience of the prostitution scene, develops a 
growing attachment to one of his partners and a desire to stay with her 
permanently. In comparison with the preceding case, he will be mostly better 
acquainted with the woman and may make inquiries about her circumstances, 
although he usually does not dispose of the means to check her background. 

Finally, there are foreigners who come to Thailand with the express intention 
to find a Thai wife. Such men are often in some way handicapped with respect to 
their domestic “marriage market”—too unattractive, or too old to find a desirable 
marriage partner there—or have had disappointing experiences with Western 
women. In some cases, their opportunities on the domestic marriage market are 
too restricted, so they engage in a search abroad. A case in point are the two 
well-to-do fisherman whom I encountered on the remote Canadian Queen 
Charlotte Islands, who went to Thailand with the deliberate intention to find a 
bride and bring her back to their island abode, where there are apparently few 
available single women. 

Such individuals tend to engage in an extended quest to find “the right 
woman,” and do not throw themselves headlong into an affair. They desire to 
obtain reliable information about their prospective bride and her background and 
circumstances prior to marriage, but the extent to which they are able to succeed 
in that effort depends on their ability to overcome linguistic and cultural 
constraints. 

The great majority of tourists who marry Thai women take them to their 
country of residence. The chance to emigrate to the West is, indeed, one of the 
principal motives inducing Thai women to marry foreigners. Few tourists decide 
to remain in Thailand as a consequence of marriage to a Thai woman. However, 
some foreigners who desire to live in Thailand seek to marry a Thai woman in 
order to gain resident privileges or to make it easier for them to work or to 
engage in business in the country. 

With the growing scope of Thai-foreigner intermarriage, various mediating 
agencies emerged in popular tourist localities, exploiting the new commercial 


opportunities in this area: agencies engaging in the translation of documents and 
the processing of visa applications and other formalities; matchmaking agencies, 
seeking to introduce Thai women to prospective Western marriage partners 
(Ehrlich, 1986; Worrachate, 1991); and marriage brokers supplying “mail order” 
brides (primarily to single Japanese men) (Thaitawat, 1991a,b). Such agencies 
helped to routinize the process of transnational marriage, to commercialize it and 
to depersonalize it. They seem to serve primarily those visitors who seek a Thai 
wife and intend to take her to their country of residence. In some instances, the 
foreigner in fact does not even have to come to Thailand, but can conduct his 
search for a Thai wife through a mediating agency. 

Thai women who emigrate through marriage to foreigners became over time a 
significant and distinct component of the Thai Diaspora, reaching—as illustrated 
by the previous case—the remotest corners of the world. Their principal 
concentrations are in the United States, Canada, Western Europe—especially 
Germany and the Scandinavian countries—Australia, and Japan 
(Teerawichitchainan, 1998). 

Some important but as yet unexplored questions regarding the comparison 
between Thai-foreigner couples living abroad and those living in Thailand can 
be raised, regarding especially the differences in their respective stability, the 
dynamics of the relationship between the spouses—particularly the kind and 
intensity of tensions and conflicts—and the identity of their offspring. However, 
these questions can be touched only incidentally in this chapter, since my 
exploratory study focused on couples residing in Thailand. The foreign spouses 
in these couples, although they may have initially come to Thailand as tourists, 
usually sojourned in Thailand for several years by the time of my study; most are 
employees or businessmen, while others settled in Thailand upon retirement as 
“permanent tourists.” My information on tourists marrying Thai women and 
taking them abroad is limited in comparison to the material I collected on 
couples resident in Thailand. 


Forms of Thai-Foreigner Intermarriage 
There are three principal forms of Thai-foreigner intermarriage in Thailand: 
1. Traditional marriage: Thai marriages are traditionally celebrated in a 
wedding ceremony presided over by Buddhist monks (Rajadhon, 1988:290- 


295), normally conducted in the bride’s parents’ home. Many transnational 
couples also conduct such a ceremony; owing to the rural origins of most 


Thai women marrying foreigners, the ceremony takes place in the village of 
the bride’s family of origin, remote from the couple’s urban residence. 

2. Formal marriage: marriage formally registered with the Thai authorities or 
the authorities of the husband’s country of residence. Registration endows 
the marriage with legal standing and formalizes the rights and obligations 
of the spouses. Some, but not all, of the traditionally married couples also 
formally register their marriage. Others just register the marriage, without 
conducting a traditional ceremony, while still others do neither. 

3. Consensual marriage: extended cohabitation of a couple, which is 
generally perceived and accepted as husband and wife, without any 
traditional or formal legitimizing act. Couples who intend to live abroad 
must get married formally—namely, to register their marriage—either in 
Thailand or abroad, so that the Thai spouse may be awarded the residence 
permit to stay in her husband’s country. 


Couples residing in Thailand may be living under any of the three forms of 
marriage. Although no statistical data are available, my impression is that most 
couples are not formally married, and many just cohabit, without undergoing 
even a traditional wedding ceremony. 

In fact, the form of marriage does not make much difference for the couple’s 
day-to-day functioning or for its recognition or attitudes toward it on part of its 
friends and acquaintances. Many homogamous Thai couples are also not 
formally married, nor even conduct a traditional wedding ceremony. The low 
significance attributed to the form of marriage in Thailand can also be gauged 
from the fact that in the monograph Love and Marriage by a Thai author 
(Bumroongsook, 1995) this topic is not even mentioned. 

The form of marriage has, however, some important legal implications for 
transnational marriages. Their offspring are denied automatic Thai citizenship 
(Bumroongsook, 1995:76n). Until a recent change of regulations (Traisophon, 
1999), Thais formally married to foreigners have also forfeited the right to own 
or purchase landed property in Thailand (Panyacheewin, 1990). This restriction 
has in the past made many couples reluctant to formalize their marriage, but with 
its recent relaxation, Thai wives of foreigners may become more inclined toward 
registration. Their foreign husbands’ attitude to formalization appears more 
ambivalent: on the one hand it has some advantages for them, especially the 
attainment of resident status, which relieves them from the need of periodic trips 
abroad to renew their visa. But it also commits them more thoroughly to their 
spouses than do the other forms of marriage, and endows the spouses with the 
right to their property in cases of divorce or death, which they are not always 


willing to grant them. Foreign husbands will thus be probably less enthusiastic 
than their Thai wives about the formalization of their marriages. 


PROSTITUTION AND TRANSNATIONAL MARRIAGE 


Foreigners, especially if they sojourn in Thailand for an extended period, may 
have the opportunity of meeting prospective Thai spouses in various venues: at 
the workplace, in academic institutions, in tourist and other service agencies, or 
at social gatherings. But the principal venues of such encounters are the various 
establishments of tourist-oriented prostitution, such as bars, nightclubs, coffee 
shops, beer-gardens, or massage parlors. Tourists, lacking linguistic skills and 
social access to other venues, are virtually exclusively restricted to such 
establishments; but those are also the places at which many foreign residents 
encountered their future spouses. 

The background of the wives of foreigners is a touchy subject, and the 
question, “Where did you meet your wife?” is a loaded one and may provoke 
considerable discomfiture. Many couples have invented fictitious narratives 
regarding the wife’s background in order to cover up her past engagement in 
tourist-oriented prostitution. Wives of foreigners also tend to make an effort to 
change their appearance and conduct, in order to eliminate any traces of their 
former engagement in prostitution. But this does not always help them to cast off 
the odium attached to wives of foreigners in the wider society, and even those 
who come from a different background are often publicly insulted and treated as 
prostitutes. 

Thai women engaging in tourist-oriented prostitution differ in some important 
respects from those working in brothels and other sex establishments serving a 
local clientele: although they also come mostly from a rural background, have 
little education and few occupational skills, they are usually older than the 
women in brothels. They have often been married or cohabited with Thai men, 
but their marriages broke up (Askew, 1999:119). Many are left with children 
from such marriages; the children usually live with their mother’s parents, but 
the mother has to take financial care of them. These women engage voluntarily 
in prostitution, mainly to earn an income which will be disproportionately higher 
than they could attain in another line of work, but many also hope to find a 
foreign husband, who would relieve them of their personal and financial 
difficulties; for some this is the principal motive to engage in tourist-oriented 
prostitution. 


While the primary attraction of foreign husbands is the chance to achieve 
financial security and material advancement, as well as support for these 
women’s children and family, many also affirm their preference for foreigners, 
after they have had disappointing experiences with Thai men. Their desire or 
consent to marry a foreigner usually involves some emotional attachment, which 
may vary widely between some vague liking for her future husband as a patron 
or protector to deep love. But material considerations are generally predominant, 
and in some cases, as in marriage to foreigners of advanced age, the consent to 
marry is based on cold calculation. 

The relationship between prostitution and marriage in the case of women 
marrying foreigners is thus ambiguous: On the one hand there is no sharp 
division between the two, but rather a degree of continuity; indeed, marriage to a 
foreigner is in a sense the ultimate consequence of open-ended prostitution. 
Some people in fact view such marriages as just another form of prostitution. As 
one expatriate living in the resort city of Pattaya put it, with regard to marriage 
of bar girls with tourists: “Instead of prostituting themselves with many men, 
they prostitute themselves with only one man.” 

On the other hand, however, marriage is also a way out from prostitution, a 
potential turning point in the woman’s biography, an escape from an undesirable 
and unstable occupation; it may constitute a new start in life, especially for older 
women who, as they are pushed out by younger girls in their workplaces, look 
for greater security and permanency in marriage to a foreigner. 

Not all Thai women who apparently desire to marry a foreigner intend to 
commit themselves to a bona fide marriage. The limited acquaintance of most 
foreigners with prospective brides and their lack of awareness of the women’s 
social and cultural background make them easy victims of marriage fraud. 
Various stories appeared in the press or were brought to my attention over the 
years, of Thai women, some of them professional tricksters, who repeatedly 
married, or promised to marry, foreign men and abandoned them after relieving 
them of considerable sums of money. The following case from my exploratory 
study, provides a vivid example of such marriage swindle: 


Fred (pseudonym) is a twice-divorced Australian retired professional in his mid-sixties, currently living 
in Thailand. His extended sojourn in Thailand was brought about by his encounter with a beautiful, twenty- 
seven-year-old Thai woman in a restaurant in Australia. He fell in love with her and soon proposed 
marriage; she readily accepted. After engagement, the woman asked for a considerable sum of money, 
allegedly to build a house for the couple in Thailand. Upon receiving the money she left for Thailand, 
promising to meet the Australian there upon his arrival. Some time afterward, Fred traveled to Thailand for 
the first time in his life. The woman indeed met him at the airport and took him to a hotel—but then 
excused herself under the pretence that she had to attend her aunt’s funeral. She promised to return in three 
days, but in fact never reappeared. After waiting anxiously for a few days, Fred decided to engage a private 


investigator to look for the woman. He soon discovered that the woman gets regularly involved in 
relationships with Australian men, promising marriage and cheating them of their money. In the process she 
enriched herself—owning several houses in Thailand and driving a BMW car. 


Fred suffered profound depression on obtaining this information and even considered suicide, but 
eventually recovered from his emotional entanglement and even became able to laugh about his naiveté in 
falling into a trap. He realized how easily a man in his sixties might delude himself that a young woman had 
fallen in love with him. He returned to Australia, where he again met the woman who had cheated him and 
came to an arrangement with her, according to which she returned to him part of his money. 


Despite this negative experience, Fred developed a strong liking for Thailand during his stay, and 
returned to the country with the intention to settle there. After talking to a large number of foreigners 
married to Thai women, he decided never again to marry a Thai woman. However, he did not abide by his 
decision, and after about a year began to cohabit with a Sino-Thai woman, to whom he referred as his 
“wife.” The woman ran a restaurant, and had not, to the best of Fred’s knowledge, engaged in prostitution. 
Fred assisted her financially to upgrade her restaurant into a karaoke bar—upon which, however, she 
promptly left him. Having gone twice through a similar experience, Fred does not presently contemplate 
another permanent relationship with a Thai woman. 


THE DYNAMICS OF THAI-FOREIGNER MARRIAGES 


Transnational marriages of Westerners with Thai women are generally 
heterogamous in every respect. The spouses tend to differ not only in the 
obvious characteristics of race, ethnicity, language, culture, and religion, which 
“mark” their mutual Otherness and in many cases constitute a principal initial 
reason for mutual attraction; most couples also differ in other, “unmarked” 
characteristics, which are incidental (although often related) to the diacritical 
ones: age, class, education, and rural versus urban origins. Westerners marrying 
Thai women are in most cases considerably older than their wives; disparities of 
twenty or more years are common. Middle-aged or elderly Westerners, many of 
whom are divorced or widowed, frequently marry Thai women in their twenties 
or thirties. Especially great age discrepancies are found between retirees who 
settled in Thailand and their Thai wives—it is not uncommon for the husband to 
be forty or more years older than his spouse. 

Western husbands are predominantly of middle or lower-middle class urban 
origins, while their wives mostly derive from the lower rural classes, especially 
the impoverished Laotian-speaking northeast of the country (Isan). Many foreign 
husbands have received higher academic or professional education, or at least 
secondary schooling, while their wives have rarely more than four to six years of 
primary education. The great majority of couples thus share few, if any, common 
characteristics, which could mitigate the far-reaching disparities in their 
respective backgrounds. These disparities are frequently a source of 


misunderstandings, tensions, and conflicts once a newly contracted marriage 
becomes routinized. Many foreign husbands complain that they will never be 
able to understand their wives, and feel that the fundamental differences between 
them are irreducible. The very traits, which have frequently been the initial 
source of attraction, become over time the basis of marital problems. 

The spouses share few common interests and activities. An important barrier 
to the broadening of their interaction is communication problems, especially the 
absence of a common language. In most cases the couple communicates in 
English, or in an idiosyncratic mixture of English, Thai (or Laotian), and even a 
third language. Thai women, who have engaged in tourist-oriented prostitution 
prior to marriage, have usually acquired a smattering of English, but the range of 
topics they are able to converse about is limited. Many, perhaps most, foreigners 
marrying Thai women are not native English speakers, and often suffer from a 
limited competence in English, while being unable to speak Thai beyond a 
smattering of greetings and common courtesies. The conversation between the 
spouses is thus often limited to concrete issues at hand; they do not usually have 
the linguistic competence to conduct a conversation on more abstract matters, 
and often suffer from an inability to express themselves or to clarify 
misunderstandings in a shared language. 

Commensuality, the sharing of meals, a fundamental ritual of family life, is 
similarly restricted in many mixed couples. Thai women, in the vast majority of 
cases, are attached to their regional cuisine and unwilling to eat Western food. 
While some of their husbands claim to like Thai food, and occasionally also eat 
it, only few are prepared to subsist permanently on a Thai diet, preferring 
Western food; some have a marked distaste for Thai food and never even touch 
it. Many couples therefore do not share their meals. A perhaps extreme example 
is a retired American soldier living in Thailand, who has been married to a 
northeastern Thai woman for about twenty years. Throughout this period he 
subsisted exclusively on Western food, purchased in PX stores and other outlets 
for Western victuals. He never eats rice or even tastes the dishes that his wife 
eats. They have separate meals and even separate mealtimes. She prepares his 
food for him, while cooking or buying northeastern dishes for herself. 

Another area, in which a wide gap between the spouses is common, is that of 
personal beliefs. I do not refer here to the obvious differences in their formal 
religious affiliations—the husband being usually a nominal Christian, his wife a 
Buddhist. Rather, I relate to the many customs, beliefs, and “superstitions” found 
in Thai folk religion, to which the Thai spouses continue to adhere even after 
many years of marriage to a Westerner. These include the important role of 
dreams which determine their decisions and activities, fears of ghosts and their 


propitiation, and trust in fortune-tellers and astrologers. These beliefs and 
associated practices are often completely incomprehensible to their husbands, 
who mostly disapprove of them and of the expenses they involve. 

The social networks of the couples are usually segregated, the husband 
associating with other foreigners, the wife with her Thai friends. Even when 
couples attend social events together, they tend to socialize separately. Thus, at a 
birthday party for the daughter of a Canadian man and his northeastern Thai 
wife, the foreign guests—all married to Thai women—sat around a table 
conversing in English, while their wives sat on mats on the lawn, conversing in 
Thai or Laotian. It is common at such segregated gatherings for both the 
husbands and wives to gripe or make derogatory remarks about their respective 
spouses. 

The cultural and social differences between the spouses may not seem of 
much importance at the early stages of a marriage, at which their sexual 
relationship plays a dominant role. But as the first infatuation subsides and the 
marriage is gradually routinized, pressures for mutual accommodation are 
engendered. These emanate more often from the husband than from his wife. 
The husband usually considers himself and his cultural background superior to 
that of his spouse, and sees in her accommodation to his standards a sign of 
“progress” and improvement. This is the case not only for couples who reside in 
the husband’s country of origin but also for those who live in Thailand. Thus, 
expatriate husbands often demand that that their wives learn English to improve 
communication between them—but only few make the parallel effort to acquire 
some proficiency in the Thai language. While spurning their wives’ beliefs and 
practices, few husbands seek to acquaint themselves with Thai culture; they are 
often quite oblivious of the country and the people among whom they reside, 
remaining largely isolated in the “environmental bubble” of the expatriate 
community. 

It should be stressed, however, that Thai wives of foreigners, like many 
contemporary Thai women, at least tacitly accept the superiority of Western 
ways, as signs of progress or “civilization” (Winichakul, 2000) and often seek to 
display symbols of Westernization—particularly in their external appearance, 
such as in attire, toilet, and hairdo. In recent years, plastic surgery, which 
attenuates the “Oriental” appearance of Thai women and brings their appearance 
closer to Western representations of female beauty, became increasingly popular 
among Thai women (Sukpanich, 1999), including some wives of foreigners. 
Many undergo surgery to straighten their noses or eyelids or to enlarge their 
breasts. I suspect that at least some of them seek to draw nearer to their 
husbands’ Western images of female beauty and sexuality; the husbands tend to 


acquiesce to these changes and some even positively encourage or demand them. 
The following, admittedly extreme example, taken from an interview with a Thai 
plastic surgeon shows the extent to which some foreigners may permit 
themselves to reshape their wives’ bodies. A Thai woman visited the clinic of a 
surgeon accompanied by her German husband. The woman’s breasts were of a 
fair size, but they were sagging a bit. When the surgeon advised the couple that 
if they made the breasts too big and heavy they could give the woman 
backaches, her German husband, with typical Teutonic arrogance, said, “I don’t 
care. All I care is that they are big and firm” (Rhodes, 1998). 

As against such callousness, it should be stressed that foreign husbands do not 
generally treat their wives as mere sex objects, or try to reshape them according 
to their Western notions of sexuality or femininity. But intimacy and Otherness 
are not easy to reconcile; and while they may prefer an “Oriental” to a Western 
wife, they may also experience the tension in the encounter of intimacy and 
Otherness, and wish that their “Oriental” wives be somewhat more Western, so 
that the disparity between them could be overcome. 

A few foreign husbands make a serious attempt to understand their wives and 
join them in their activities. Thus, a long-time European resident, married for 
many years to an upper-class Thai lady, claims that he joined her in the past in 
her Buddhist meditational practices—until she went too far for him in her 
spiritual exercises. Foreign husbands in Thailand, even if they are prepared to go 
a long way to accommodate to their wives, do not “go native” or “switch 
worlds” (Berger and Luckmann, 1971:176), internalizing the Thai “social 
construction of the world,” just as Thai women who emigrated abroad with their 
husbands practically never become fully acculturated and integrated in their 
foreign surroundings. Many of the tensions and conflicts in Thai-foreigner 
marriages can be ultimately traced to the irreducible gap in the respective 
“constructions of the world” of the spouses. 


Tensions and Conflicts 


The narrow range of commonality, found in most Thai-foreigner couples, and 
the cultural gap between the spouses, make the marital relationship heavily 
dependent on their sexual relationship and on the husband’s responsiveness to 
the material demands of his wife. As his initial sexual infatuation gradually 
abates, the husband finds the persistent material demands on him increasingly 
burdensome, while he fails to comprehend the complex meanings these demands 
have for his wife. 

Although the wife may be emotionally involved, to varying degrees, with her 


foreign husband, in most cases she also tends to perceive her marriage as a 
shortcut to material security and prosperity. Moreover, she sees in her husband’s 
largesse toward her a sign of his love; the display of material success in public— 
like the ostentatious wearing of heavy gold jewelry—manifests her husband’s 
appreciation and also serves implicitly to justify or legitimize her marriage to a 
foreigner in the eyes of her family and wider community, partially offsetting the 
odium of her identification as a prostitute. Such a display fulfills the principal 
communal expectations regarding such marriages—farangs are popularly 
perceived as exceedingly rich, and marriage to them is primarily justified as a 
means to improve dramatically one’s material standing, rather than as an 
emotionally or sexually satisfying union. The first question which complete 
strangers frequently ask a Thai woman married to a foreigner is “How much 
money [ngeun deun] does he give you a month?”—referring to the sum of 
money which the husband is expected to give his wife every month, ostensibly 
for housekeeping expenses, but actually for her own use. Foreign husbands 
commonly complain that, however much money they give their wives, it is never 
enough and they always ask for more. 

In many cases the principal source of tensions and conflicts between the 
spouses, however, are not just the financial demands of the wife for her own 
needs, but the claims which she puts on her husband on part of her family— 
parents, siblings, and children. These claims derive from a basic conception 
common in contemporary Thai rural family regarding the value of its daughter as 
a “resource” and her expected role, when married to a foreigner, as a conduit 
through which the wealth of her husband could be made available to other 
members of her family. Poor rural families tend to behold their daughter as an 
“investment” which they will be able to retrieve at marriage—richly so, if she 
marries a farang. A foreigner is commonly asked to pay a bride price, in the 
range of 10,000 to 100,000 baht (about US$250-2,500) for their daughter, and is 
also often expected to build a new house for his wife’s parents. Compliance with 
these demands does not, however, put an end to expectations and supplications 
on part of the wife’s family for various other kinds of assistance: defrayment of 
hospital expenses, payment of tuition fees for the wife’s siblings’ schooling or 
their employment in the husband’s business, or even demands for continuous 
financial support for the parents. 

These recurrent supplications are not addressed directly to the foreign husband 
but rather to his wife, who thus finds herself under cross-pressures: she feels 
obliged by loyalty to her family to convey its supplications to her husband, and 
often also supports them. Her husband, however, becomes increasingly reluctant 
to respond to these supplications and becomes annoyed by them, claiming that 


he did not take upon himself the obligation to support the whole family by 
marrying the daughter. 

The tensions and conflicts between the spouses provoked by the wife’s 
family’s supplications thus reveal a deeper misunderstanding between them: the 
foreign husband met his future wife in a context far away and radically different 
from that of her rural origins. He thus perceives her as emancipated or released 
from her family obligations, just as in contemporary Western marriages; the 
spouses are supposed to be primarily committed to each other, rather than to 
their families of procreation. But his wife mostly continues to see herself as part 
of her family group, maintaining a strong, sometimes preeminent, commitment 
to it. This is not just an emotional tie; her family is also the refuge to which she 
can withdraw if her marriage fails, and often also the domicile of her children 
from previous unions. 

Foreign husbands tend to maintain polite but remote relationships with their 
in-laws on the relatively rare occasions when they come together. But latent 
tensions, mostly but not exclusively due to demands or expectations of economic 
assistance on the part of the wife’s family members, may occasionally break out 
into open conflict, seriously harming the relationship between the spouses. This 
is well illustrated by the following case: 


Martin is a Scandinavian, married for about ten years to a woman from the poverty-stricken northeastern 
region of the country (Isan) with whom he has two children. He engages in the export business, which 
expanded through the connections that he has initially established at his stall in a tourist market, with 
foreign clients. As his export business flourished, he turned the stall over to his wife, who presently 
employs two of her sisters as salesgirls. Martin has also employed his wife’s brother for a while, until he 
discovered that the brother tried to exploit him by ordering a couple of suits and asking the tailor to send the 
bill to Martin; Martin refused to honor it. 


Martin has the European’s traditional conception of himself as “master of the house.” He resents that 
members of his wife’s family stay in his house without his permission, and especially that they take along 
various household objects without his consent. Over the years, Martin has been in conflict and severed 
relations with almost all members of his wife’s family. After a dispute with his mother-in-law, in the course 
of which she allegedly insulted him, he, in his own words. “Threw her out of my house.” He also refused to 
let his wife’s brother stay in the house—although the latter does so with his sister’s consent. Martin resents 
that his wife employs both of her sisters on her market stall, claiming that one of them is superfluous. His 
wife recently opened an additional shop on one of the town’s main streets, ostensibly to be able to support 
her family. Martin resented very much that she employed her brother in the shop, whom he had dismissed 
some years ago. He consequently refuses to visit the shop and ignores its existence. 


Tensions and conflicts with the wife’s family are one of the principal reasons for the protracted crisis in 
the couple’s relationship. Despite Martin’s hostility to her family, his wife remains committed to it, and on 
at least one occasion has gone with her children to her family’s home after a quarrel with Martin. The 
relationship is almost permanently on the verge of dissolution, but in the opinion of both spouses it is held 
together by attachment to their children. As Martin expressed it: “We are a couple with two kids who share 
the same domicile.” 


A woman’s commitment to her family constitutes in some cases a crucial 
consideration in her decision to accept—or not to accept—a marriage 
proposition. This is well illustrated by the following case: 


Noi has cohabited for several years with an Englishman, with whom she was emotionally much 
involved. The Englishman supported the studies of Noi’s younger sister. However, the couple separated and 
Noi, by now in her mid-thirties, is seeking a foreign husband who would support her and her sister. An 
Australian who fell in love with her proposed to marry her and even invited her for an extended stay in 
Australia—but refused to support her sister’s studies. Noi, still emotionally attached to her old boyfriend, 
refused to marry the Australian, claiming his refusal to support her sister’s studies as the principal reason 
for her refusal. 


A further complication in marital relationships is frequently caused by the 
insecure legal status of many foreigners in Thailand, which makes them 
dependent on their Thai wives in their business dealings and other transactions. 

Many foreigners sojourning in Thailand do not have a work permit, and 
sometimes not even a visa; and even if they are working legally in the country, 
they are prohibited by law to buy houses or most other kinds of landed property. 
The houses which they purchase, and most of the small businesses which they 
establish—shops, market stalls, bars, or restaurants—are therefore 
predominately registered on their Thai wives’ names. A considerable part of 
their assets are thus legally owned by their wives; paradoxically, then, the more 
the husbands invest in homes and businesses, the more dependent they become 
on their wives. The readiness of husbands to put their investments in their wives’ 
names indicates that they generally trust them and are not afraid that they will 
lose their property. Some husbands, however, seek to hedge the transfer of the 
property they acquire by legally valid agreements with their wives, which would 
enable them to retain their property in case of dissolution of the marriage. But 
for most, such transfers appear to constitute a constraint on abandoning or 
divorcing their wives, since they would thereby incur a considerable economic 
loss. The opposite is the case for their wives: they often find themselves owners 
of considerable property, which in case of dissolution of the marriage would 
provide them with a degree of economic security; this consideration may 
facilitate their decision to leave their husbands. 

The prevailing property arrangements between foreign husbands and their 
Thai wives tend to be misused. Several cases were bought to my attention of 
wives who sold the couple’s home during their husband’s absence abroad and 
without his knowledge, and then moved away—the husband encountering, to his 
consternation, the new owner upon his return home. Other women have married 
foreigners and, after the husband had acquired a home in his wife’s name, he 


was pushed out by various means, and the wife remained in possession of the 
property. Some women marry elderly foreign retirees, expecting to inherit the 
homes registered in their name after their husbands have passed away. In the 
resort city of Pattaya, some women have acquired several houses by sequential 
marriages to elderly men who have died a few years after the wedding. 

Some foreigners seek to protect their property by registering it in the name of 
a Thai acquaintance whom they trust, rather than in the name of the wife. 
However, such arrangements may also harbor unforeseen consequences, as the 
following case illustrates: Thomas is a Scandinavian who in his late sixties 
bought a house in a housing development; he registered the house in the name of 
the Thai wife of one of his Scandinavian friends, whom he knew well and whom 
he trusted. Thomas later married the younger sister of that woman, but did not 
transfer the property to her. After a few years, the husband of the woman passed 
away; following his death, she got involved with another foreigner whom 
Thomas distrusts. Thomas, now in his seventies and in declining health, is 
worried that this man, once he has married the widow of his friend, will demand 
that she take possession of Thomas’ home, which she legally owns. 

I have restricted my discussion of tensions and conflicts in Thai-foreigner 
intermarriage primarily to material and financial issues. Some other issues 
provoking marital conflict should also be mentioned—such as contrasting 
approaches to the socialization of the couple’s children, and extramarital 
relationships of the spouses, but for lack of space I shall not discuss these here. I 
maintain, however, that the issues which I dealt with are the principal factors 
leading to marital conflict, at least in those couples who reside in Thailand; 
marital conflict in couples living abroad could be provoked by very different 
factors. 


DISCUSSION 


The preceding presentation indicates that foreign men and Thai women 
occupy contrary positions on distinct structural levels of Thai society. On the 
macrosocial level the foreigners occupy a superior position on virtually every 
relevant characteristic vis-a-vis prospective local spouses; they are widely 
perceived as desirable marriage partners whose wealth offers prospects of 
material security and prosperity for their wives and their families. Their 
superiority in Thailand is bolstered by the fact that they face what could be 
called a “buyers’ marriage market”: a large number of local women, in and 


outside the prostitution scene, compete for a relatively small “supply” of eligible 
foreign husbands; many women are prepared to marry even unattractive or old 
foreigners for the material advantages such marriage might offer. 

Once a foreigner gets married, however, the situation on the microsocial level 
is frequently reversed, with the Thai woman becoming the dominant spouse in 
the marriage relationship. The wife tends to make the conjugal relationship 
conditional upon the husband’s response to her growing material and financial 
demands on behalf of herself and her family. The husband’s emotional 
investment in the relationship may decline over time under the impact of 
misunderstandings and conflicts; yet his material investments in his home or 
business, registered in the name of his wife, may restrain him from dissolving 
the marriage, while making it easier for his wife to do so—since much of her 
husband’s property will remain in her possession upon dissolution. Attachment 
to the couple’s children is a further important factor keeping the spouses 
together. Conflict and crises appear to lead to dissolution of the marriage mostly 
during the first few years (as is also generally the case in Western countries); 
Marriage stability seems to increase as it matures. As the number of young 
children needing attention increases and investments in family property grow, 
the declining emotional involvement of the spouses is superseded by the 
strengthening ties of common property and offspring. 

The situation of couples who reside in the husband’s country of origin appears 
to be considerably different: There the husband’s legal standing regarding his 
property is secure, and his Thai wife’s dependence upon him much greater than 
it is in Thailand. But this dependence is mitigated by her potential position on 
the marriage market, which is the inverse of that in Thailand. Relative to the 
number of potential local partners, available Thai women are scarce abroad, and 
hence they face a “sellers’ marriage market.” Newly arrived Thai women soon 
discover the relatively ample opportunities to find younger, wealthier, or more 
attractive partners than the husbands who have brought them into the country. 
Such opportunities may become a source of tension between the spouses and 
lead to the eventual dissolution of the marriage. However, it is not known 
whether transnational marriages are less stable among couples living abroad than 
they are in Thailand; only a systematic comparative study will supply a reliable 
answer to this question. 


CONCLUSION 


In this concluding section I shall attempt to make a case for differentiating 
transnational marriages from mixed marriages between members of the same 
society by indicating some significant peculiarities in the formation and 
dynamics of such marriages; these indicate the need to qualify some of the 
assumptions underlying current sociological generalizations and theories on 
intermarriage. 

My exploratory study of intermarriage of Thai women and Western men 
indicates that the generalizations regarding the social forces influencing 
marriage patterns (Kalmijn, 1998:398), namely preferences, social control, and 
marriage market constraints, are based on tacit assumptions of stability and 
passivity on part of the individual in his or her quest for a spouse. 

Preferences are assumed to be generally stable, determined largely by the 
social background of the individual, and to focus on the socioeconomic and 
cultural resources of prospective marriage partners (Kalmijn, 1998:400). The 
involvement of “third parties,” such as the family, church, and state are said to 
exercise control over the individual and constrain his or her freedom of choice of 
a spouse (Kalmijn, 1998:400-2); and marriage markets appear to be given; in 
Kalmijn’s words: “Unmarried people do not just wander around a region looking 
for a spouse,” but find themselves in “local marriage markets” like the school, 
the neighborhood, and the workplace (1998:403). 

These assumptions do not seem to apply to transnational marriages of Western 
men and Thai women. Westerners who come as tourists to Thailand often 
spontaneously reorient their preferences after an encounter with Thai women; 
others, who come to the country in quest for a Thai wife, often after a break-up 
of a conventional marriage at home, deliberately change their preferences in 
advance to the visit. 

Tourists as well as expatriates sojourning in Thailand are largely free of the 
pressures that may be exerted by “third parties” in their countries of origin, and 
may therefore choose their spouses according to their preferences without such 
social constraints. Middle-class professionals and academics and reputable 
retirees, who would never be seen in the company of a prostitute at home, may 
thus unabashedly associate and marry Thai bar girls—possibly encountering the 
full force of social censure only after the couple’s return to the husband’s 
country of origin. 

Finally, by going abroad, individuals step over the restrictive boundary of 
their “local marriage market” and actively seek out new marriage markets at the 
destination. It should be stressed, however, that, although such markets may 
appear to the newcomer as opening up new and unexpected horizons for 
choosing a spouse, they are in fact often strictly circumscribed—limited for him 


almost exclusively to venues of tourist-oriented prostitution. 

This appears to imply that at least for Thai women in tourism-oriented 
prostitution, the encounter with prospective foreign marriage partners is a 
routine affair, so that they, in contrast to the foreigners, face a given 
“transnational marriage market.” However, while this may be true, their arrival 
on that scene appears to involve more personal initiative and agency than the 
prevailing perspective on marriage patterns seems to allow for. 

Thai rural women until recently have faced an extremely limited marriage 
market and were under considerable social pressure to marry spouses chosen for 
them by their parents. The dissolution of such marriages impelled many of them 
to reorient their preference patterns to Western men—a turn away from 
homogamy, resembling that found among Western men looking for a Thai wife. 
Moving into the cities, the women are simultaneously escaping the restrictions of 
their local marriage market and the social controls of their parents and rural 
communities. Their entrance into tourist-oriented prostitution, although 
motivated primarily by pressing economic considerations, also frequently 
constitutes a deliberate exposure to the “transnational marriage market” in search 
of a foreign husband. These women thus display a degree of agency, which is 
not found in conventional Thai marriages. 

According to the “by-product hypothesis,” intermarriage is more common if 
the spouses share one sociocultural characteristic, although they may differ on 
another (Kalmijn 1998:415-6). This implies that the differences, and the 
resultant strangeness between the spouses, are ameliorated by some 
communalities. In contrast, in the case of transnational marriages in Thailand, 
the spouses frequently do not share even a single sociocultural characteristic; 
these marriages tend to be extremely heterogamous. Indeed, the radical 
dissimilarity between the spouses is often a principal source of attraction, 
particularly on part of the foreign partner, as well as a background factor of their 
future conflicts. 

According to the “exchange hypothesis,” the spouses “trade characteristics 
when choosing a spouse”: thus members of low ethnic origins have a better 
chance to marry a member of a higher ethnic group “if they offered a higher 
socioeconomic status in return” (Kalmijn, 1998:416). This hypothesis, when 
formulated in narrow cultural or socioeconomic terms, seems not to apply to 
transnational marriage in Thailand; the Western husbands in such marriages are 
usually of a higher status on every one of these characteristics. But there is 
nevertheless an element of exchange in many of these marriages—the 
appearance and youth of the Thai wife for the relative wealth of her often-elderly 
husband. 


We may thus conclude that the principal factors influencing marriage choices 
in the transnational marriages here examined differ significantly in almost all 
respects from homogamous marriages and mixed marriages within the same 
society; such marriages in some cases constitute a studied contrast to 
conventional marriages. 

The case of marriage between Thai women and Western men thus lends 
strong support to the claim that transnational marriages should be theoretically 
and empirically treated apart from mixed marriages within a given society, as a 
distinct type of intermarriage with characteristics and dynamics of their own. But 
although they are distinct, the extant theories of intermarriage have at least some 
tacit implications which apply to transnational marriages: the absence of shared 
characteristics appears to make such marriages particularly fragile and unstable 
—depending as they often do on the attractiveness of the wife and the ability and 
willingness of the husband to respond to her material demands. In the absence of 
mitigating factors, such as joint offspring and significant investments in 
property, such marriages seem easily to fall apart. A more systematic study, 
however, is necessary to establish the actual incidence of dissolution of 
transnational marriages under various circumstances, as well as of the 
differences in the rate of marriage dissolution between transnational and other 
kinds of marriages in the spouses’ respective countries of origin. 
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SECTION III: 
THE TOURISM INDUSTRY 
AS FACILITATOR 


Chapter 6 


Sex Tourism: An Accommodation Provider’s 
Perspective 


Leo Jago 


INTRODUCTION 


The term sex tourism has become a pejorative term. So often when it is used, 
it refers to child prostitution or trips by males to various parts of Asia where 
women are exploited for the benefit of tourists. Oppermann (1998) links sex 
tourism with prostitution in the title of his book and suggests that although the 
two things are separate, they have much in common. Many of the definitions of 
sex tourism suggest that an exchange of money for sex is usually an important 
component, certainly for males (Oppermann, 1998). For females, however, 
Oppermann suggests that “romance tourism” would be a more accurate 
definition than “sex tourism” although the outcomes are similar. According to 
Hobson and Heung (1998:132), “the main components of sex tourism [are] 
travel, sex and financial exchange.” Intent is seen as an important factor in 
describing sex tourists (Gunther, 1998). Although a variety of definitions have 
been used to specify tourism, there are some problems in accurately deciding 
upon when a person is a “sex tourist.” For example, should sex be the motivating 
factor for sex tourism or simply a component of the experience? Either way, sex 
tourism accounts for a large percentage of the total tourism market (Oppermann, 
1998). 

Studies conducted in Germany and Switzerland (reported in Oppermann, 
1998) found that about 8 percent of respondents to a questionnaire had sex with 
someone whom they had met only during their holiday. The unknown person 
could be a fellow traveler, a local, or a prostitute. Males away on business have a 
reputation for employing the services of prostitutes but most such travelers are 
more likely to class themselves as business travelers as opposed to sex tourists. 
At conferences, sexual activities among conference delegates are seen by some 
as part of a conference tradition. Overall, therefore, few would define themselves 
as sex tourists even though many fit the criteria. Clearly, there is a very seedy 
and exploitative side to sex tourism, but other aspects are often overlooked. 
People can be willing and unpaid participants in sex tourism activities and 
accommodation houses are often the venue for such activities. 

The traditional purpose of the accommodation sector was to provide overnight 
accommodation for the bona fide traveler. The fundamental assumption was that 
such accommodation was provided to singles, married couples, and families. 
Rooms could be shared by members of the same sex, provided, of course, that in 
situations where males were sharing, separate beds for each person were 
provided. Stories abound of the justification process required of young couples 


checking into accommodation when there was any doubt about whether they 
were married. This sometimes entailed providing a marriage certificate or other 
evidence to show that both parties had the same surname. In more conservative 
times, accommodation proprietors seemed to act as the last bastion of Victorian 
morality. 

In conventional hotels, entry to hotel rooms was via the reception desk, which 
meant that it was often not possible to “sneak in” a partner and also it was 
obvious how much luggage was being taken to the room. Furthermore, the fact 
that many older properties had shared bathroom facilities reduced the 
attractiveness of the hotel as the venue to conduct illicit affairs. The advent of 
the motel changed all of this forever. 

The first motel opened in San Luis Obispo, California, in December 1925 
(Dunstan, 1991), but it was not until the end of World War II, some twenty years 
later, that motels spread quickly across the nation. There is no definitive basis 
for the origin of the name motel, but the commonly accepted theory is that it is 
derived from the name motor hotel. In Australia, the first motel was built in 1956 
and the number of motels across Australia increased rapidly from the 1960s. 

Motels were based on a common design of providing individual units with 
ensuite facilities whereby guests parked their cars outside their units. This design 
provided guests with substantially more privacy than did earlier styles of 
accommodation. Coupled with this increased privacy and less conservative 
community values, motels became known for providing a venue for more than 
simply overnight accommodation. It should be remembered that since the 1960s, 
societal values have changed substantially and sex has become a far more overt, 
if not prominent, facet of modern life. Society has become more accepting of 
defacto relationships and extramarital affairs. 


MOTELS AND SEX TOURISM 


Although the vast majority of business for most motels is the provision of 
overnight accommodation, many motels participate, at least to a degree, in the 
sex tourism industry. For some, this can be a sizeable percentage of their total 
business, and although many proprietors would argue that they are “unwitting” 
participants in this sector of the industry, examination of the facilities provided 
and promotion campaigns for some would suggest otherwise. This chapter is 
written by an accommodation provider and hence a more liberal definition of sex 
tourism has been adopted. Here, sex tourism includes: (1) accommodation 


booked for the purpose of sexual activity rather than being used simply to 
provide overnight accommodation, and (2) accommodation booked for “normal” 
overnight purposes where the services of a paid sex worker are employed. The 
need to travel at least forty kilometers (twenty-five miles) from home and to stay 
at least twenty-four hours are not essential components of this definition, 
although it is recognized that these components are fundamental to the strict 
definition of tourism (at least in Australia). Included in this definition are 
married couples having a “naughty night” away from the children, unmarried 
couples using the room overnight or for a few hours for the conduct of illicit 
affairs, males using the room to engage the services of a prostitute, homosexual 
liaisons, and single travelers requiring accommodation and employing the 
services of a prostitute while at the motel. 

In the accommodation industry today, the need to uphold Victorian values has 
long since past. There would now be few establishments where questions are 
asked about whether a couple is married. The growing incidence of defacto 
relationships and married couples in which the wife has maintained her maiden 
name, has led to a reduced interest in the marital status of guests. Moteliers are 
well aware that the enjoyment of sexual activities is often the key motive in the 
booking of accommodation and although few would overtly promote such 
activities, most are happy to accept the business. 


Facilities for Sexual Activities 


Motels prove to be an attractive venue for sexual activities. Guests have 
miniature apartments whereby they have all of the facilities that they need as 
well as privacy. Although many moteliers would claim that they do not condone 
or support the sex tourism industry, facilities that have been provided in motels 
suggest otherwise. The following lists some of the facilities that have been 
provided over the years that help foster such activities, although, clearly, such 
facilities serve other purposes as well: 


Vibrating beds 

Ceiling mirrors above the bed 

X-rated movies 

Spa units 

Advertisements for call girls in motel compendiums 
Sex aides available upon request at the reception desk 


THE “HOT PILLOW” TRADE 


In the motel industry, the casual in-room sex industry has become known as 
the “hot pillow” trade. For some motels, funds raised from this sector provide an 
important contribution to the motel’s profit result. New moteliers fairly quickly 
recognize the signs of the “hot pillow” guest. One could observe this by noting 
the inquiries that one would get from call girls coming to the reception desk and 
by becoming familiar with some of the cars that they drive. It could also be seen 
on the computer printouts of the phone numbers that had been dialed from the 
rooms. 


Characteristics of Services 


Services, such as the provision of accommodation, have a number of 
characteristics that distinguish them from _ physical products. These 
distinguishing characteristics include intangibility, inseparability, variability, and 
perishability (Kotler et al., 1996). The distinguishing characteristic that drives 
the marketing programs for many service providers is “perishability.” The fact 
that services are perishable means that they cannot be stored and sold later. An 
empty airline seat or motel bed is an opportunity lost forever. Although few 
moteliers would likely know the name of this dimension, most are acutely aware 
of the consequences, which is why so many go to great lengths to prevent a 
client from walking away from the counter without booking a room. Thanks to 
the “hot pillow” trade where clients may not require the room for more than a 
few hours, it is possible for moteliers on occasion to clean and rerent a room 
after such clients have left. This can lead to an occupancy in excess of 100 
percent, something that even physical product marketers would envy. In order to 
achieve an occupancy in excess of 100 percent, however, one must obviously 
clean and rerent the room. One of the problems with this is that many people 
coming in to use a motel for only a short duration pay in advance and do not 
actually return the key when they leave. The key may be left in the room or 
mailed back subsequently. In such instances, moteliers often assume that these 
guests have departed and noting that there is no luggage or personal belongings 
in the room, make the decision to clean the room and attempt to rerent it. On 
occasion this can cause problems with the earlier tenants not having departed, 
which can cause substantial embarrassment when they return to find other guests 
in the room for which they have paid. For moteliers, such an experience is their 
worst nightmare but one that most experience at some time. 


Car Parks 


A motel design factor that can influence the level of sexual activity, by way of 
casual affairs, at some properties over others, is the visibility of the car park 
from the roadway. Although guests in the motel have privacy to go about their 
activities, their cars are on view to the public and many people are well known 
by the vehicles that they drive. There are many stories in the motel industry of 
people being caught at a motel because his or her car was recognized in the 
motel car park by a colleague or family member. Motels with car parks that are 
not visible from the street often receive an enhanced level of “hot pillow” trade 
compared to competitors in the same region. 


Advertising of Sex-Related Activities 


An issue that causes much angst for moteliers is the level of advertising of 
sex-related activities that is acceptable in the motel compendium. These 
compendiums are provided free of charge to the motels on the basis that local 
businesses pay to advertise their services in the compendiums. Generally a 
restricted range of businesses is inclined to do so and these generally include 
tourist attractions, restaurants, some retailers, and call-girl services. The latter 
category is very popular with some motel guests but can cause offense to others. 
In recent years, the advertisements for such services have become far subtler and 
more properties have been prepared to accept them on this basis. This alone 
demonstrates a relationship between accommodation and the sex industry, 
consistent with the more generally acknowledged link between tourism and the 
sex industry (Hall, 1995). 


X-Rated Videos 


Although illegal in most states, many motels provide X-rated videos for 
clients. Such videos are not actively promoted or put on display, but many 
motels have a supply of such products “under the counter.” Most large hotels 
now have a range of adult movie channels on their in-house video systems. It is 
interesting that for many hotels, there is a clear message that the title of the pay 
movie selected will not appear on the hotel bill. Obviously, this is done to 
prevent embarrassment for the patron. One can get short previews of such 
movies but in most hotels now, the preview facility cuts out after a few previews 
as it was found that many patrons were spending their time moving from 
previewing one adult movie to another without ever actually paying. Since 


titillation is usually the objective, failure to grasp the story line is not a 
substantial problem. 


Exploitation of Activities 


Most moteliers soon become aware of the sex tourism activities that take place 
in their properties, and, indeed, often seek to generate profit from this sector. 
Although few seem to abuse this opportunity, there have been some exceptions. 
A few years ago in the United States, for example, a motelier was prosecuted 
because he had inserted hidden cameras in motel rooms to film the sexual 
exploits of patrons. These cameras were placed in rooms more likely to attract 
such activities. There was also the case of a motel that had a secret passage that 
ran behind the motel rooms and had peepholes strategically placed opposite the 
beds in these rooms. In both of these instances, the sexual activities of certain 
groups were being used to encourage patronage of other groups. 


THE MOTEL OPERATOR’S PERSPECTIVE 


I have owned and operated motels for the past fifteen years and have been an 
academic for ten years. As an accommodation provider, one has an excellent 
opportunity to observe tourist behavior and one very quickly becomes adept at 
predicting such behavior. While academics read and theorize, operators 
understand through experience. Sex tourism is an important business component 
for many motels but it is not something that is discussed widely outside the 
industry. 


Vibrating Beds 


In most of the motels that my wife and I have owned over the past two 
decades, there have been facilities that have fostered sex tourism. Our first 
motel, in regional Australia back in the early 1980s, was a somewhat dated 
property that had been built in the late 1970s. Vibrating beds were installed in 
most rooms of this motel. This device, which was coin operated, involved 
placing a dome that vibrated between the mattress and the base. Such a device 
was seen as “kinky” for the time. Young couples in the town were attracted by 
these beds, although few expressed the desire to return after trying them. Not 
only did the novelty wear off quickly, but also the device caused wear and tear 
on bed bases. Some energetic couples who put multiple coins into the vibrating 


bed coin box were often still “trembling” at checkout the next morning after a 
very active night. 


Theme Rooms 


Our second motel was a large property in Cairns in Far North Queensland. 
This property had three rooms that had been decorated to depict Pacific Island 
themes with wallpaper displaying beach scenes suggestive of romantic/sexual 
activity. Each of these rooms featured a large ceiling mirror above a raised 
waterbed. A thatched roof effect surrounded the ceiling mirror. At one level, 
these rooms were very popular because they offered something quite different 
and somewhat romantic. For others, however, they acted as a magnet for sexual 
activity and many locals used these rooms as a venue for their sexual activities. 
At this property, we handled the business of some of the large coach companies 
that were running coach tours between Sydney and Cairns. We always allocated 
one of these rooms to the coach captain but kept the other two such rooms for 
noncoach business. It was amazing to note the interest that these rooms 
provoked for the passengers on these coaches who used to stay at our property 
for three nights. Many of the coach captains used their occupancy of this 
“Pacific Island Unit” to leverage their opportunities with female passengers on 
the coaches. We were told on many occasions that such a room greatly enhanced 
their chances of sexual relations with the passengers. Getting to know many of 
the passengers on these trips, it became clear that for the young singles on such 
trips, sexual encounter with other passengers was an important motive and the 
accommodation helped set the scene and provide the venue for these activities. 

Another motel that we had in suburban Melbourne had a suite that was 
defined as a honeymoon suite but had been advertised on a list of “kinky rooms 
in Melbourne.” Grotesque as the suite was, it was extremely popular, particularly 
on weekends, and enabled us to achieve a room tariff significantly higher than 
for other rooms. This suite comprised two large rooms and a large bathroom 
with a massive four-person spa. The bedroom had a large four-poster waveless 
waterbed with a canopy housing a ceiling mirror. The bedroom was decorated 
with burgundy velvet drapes and was similar to the decor of a bordello. The 
second television in the sitting room could be swiveled so that it could be 
watched from the spa, and this was the most frequent position used. This suite 
proved to be a magnet for all types of couples seeking a “naughty night.” Such 
couples included honeymooners, married couples having a night away from 
home and seeking to put a spark into their relationship, those having casual 
affairs, and males employing the services of call girls. Although our intention 


upon purchasing the property was to redecorate this suite in a more tasteful 
fashion, its popularity with the guests was such that ideas of redecoration were 
cast aside. 


Prostitution 


I have always been a firm believer that once clients pay for a motel room and 
take their key, that room becomes their domain and provided that they do not 
cause damage or impact the enjoyment of other motel guests, what goes on in 
the room is of no concern to anyone else. However, shortly after purchasing our 
first motel in regional Victoria, I had to modify this view. We became aware that 
we had picked up some regular business clients who appeared to be employing 
the services of prostitutes. As this was enhancing our bottom-line profit and was 
not impacting on other guests, we paid no further attention; indeed, we were 
quite pleased. It was only when we observed a woman moving between rooms 
where we knew that there was no connection between guests did we recognize 
that a problem existed. We confronted the woman and found that she was a 
prostitute who was advising her clients to book into our motel. This, we 
discovered later, had happened because the local brothel had been closed and the 
working girls had nowhere to go. Although this was none of my business 
personally, we put a stop to this exercise. In a country town, a motel cannot 
afford to get the reputation for being the pseudo local brothel. This reflects the 
view that “a slice of the sex tourism industry” is great, as long as it doesn’t 
become so large that others notice it. 

Moteliers cannot afford to be judgmental and must display enormous 
discretion. Although in many circumstances, customers prefer to be recognized 
and reference made to their regular patronage of a facility, one must be very 
careful about this in a motel, especially if a partner is present. One never knows 
whether the partner is the spouse. Motel operators, therefore, are generally 
enthusiastic toward the sex tourism industry because of the positive impact that 
it has on profitability and most would prefer to have more business. However, it 
is a type of business that few wish to publicize. 
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Chapter 7 


The Adventure in Adventure Travel 


Mark Bazerman 


INTRODUCTION 


As I hoisted the last of the bags into the trailer, I surveyed the crowd waiting 
to embark in the van. A few conversations were already burgeoning, some 
among those who had met previously and others heralding the start of the 
process of transition from a group of strangers into what I hoped would be a 
happy and functional, if temporary, community of travelers.* Prior to the trip I’d 
reviewed the participant list, looking for names I recognized and trying to get a 
sense of what I might be in for. Every trip started like this, and I never knew 
how things would turn out. After a few days away from home most people 
would relax, the group would jell, and a good time would be had by all 
(including the guide). But every now and then, I’d get a bad mix and it could end 
up not being fun for anyone. 

It is likely no coincidence that the recent rise in popularity of adventure 
tourism and active vacations has come at a time when people find themselves 
leading increasingly stressful and solitary, even alienating, lives. Such conditions 
have given rise to new vacation objectives: whereas a generation earlier the 
R&R clients sought on their holidays referred to “rest and relaxation,” now it 
could just as easily stand for “romance and relationships.” 

And why not? People on vacation are already predisposed toward fun and 
adventure, and without the pressures of daily living or disapproving friends 
along to judge, holiday romances can hardly be deemed a recent phenomenon. 
But although it has of course always been possible to meet someone while on 
vacation, the current plethora of organized active adventure vacations from 
which to choose has made it easy for even the meekest Milquetoast to meet new 
people in a relaxed, fun atmosphere. Guides not only lead the way and provide 
instruction; they also “animate” the group to set the tone for a friendly, stress- 
free outing. Their goal is to ensure everyone has a good time. 


It is also no secret (indeed, it is one of their successes) that these ventures 
attract a broad range of mostly single participants all lured by the “wholesome” 
atmosphere expected of people interested in outdoor activities. With many 
possible activities from which to choose, each offered in a_ friendly, 
nonthreatening, recreational atmosphere, is it any wonder that romance often 
buds and even flourishes? 

I worked for an outfitter who offered cycling, canoeing, and hiking holidays 
ranging from single-day adventures to five-day excursions and beyond, but most 


participants signed up for the weekends. This way they conserved their annual 
paid holiday allocations and still had enough time to really get away and relax 
before returning to work on Monday. They also had enough time to get to know 
their trip mates better. Although we catered to the occasional foreigner, most of 
our clientele was local. They were happy to let someone else take care of the 
details of route finding, trip planning, and transportation so they could just sit 
back and enjoy themselves. 

In an attempt to set a friendly tone, the company encouraged people of all 
ages and abilities to join, and although on most trips there was a mix of couples, 
friends, and even the occasional family, the guides knew that the focus for most 
people was not the outing, but the dating that they hoped might ensue. In fact, 
using an adventure holiday as a vehicle for meeting that special someone does 
offer several advantages: 


e You can watch how a prospective partner handles himself or herself and 
treats others in a group situation, without necessarily disclosing any interest 
in him or her. 

e You can determine how knowledgeable or adept a person is at the activity 
being engaged in (if this is important), and see how he or she gives/accepts 
feedback and deals with new situations. 

e If the person is wearing a lycra outfit, you can get a pretty good 
approximation of what he or she looks like naked. 


The downside, of course, is that people you meet on vacation may not 
necessarily behave the same way once their holiday is over. This can be due to 
any number of reasons: 


e While on vacation, shielded from the stresses and mundane rigors of daily 
life, they may be in an uncharacteristically lighter mood. 

e The spectacular locations and situations in which they find themselves may 
influence how they (re)act. 

e One person’s meaningful relationship could turn out to be another’s 
vacation fling. 


Some people on vacation confide things to “strangers” they (presumably) 
wouldn’t say to people they expect to see again, such as when one participant on 
a recent trip confessed: “It’s funny—lI don’t miss my vibrator and it’s been a 


whole week since I pleasured myself.” However, the physical demands and 
conditions of organized adventure travel may not always be conducive to 
romance: 


e The client may have to compete with mosquitoes and other pests in vying 
for attention. 

e There may be little opportunity for private time alone with an intended 
partner. 

e You may find yourself too tired to play. (It’s difficult to further romantic 
aims when you can’t keep up with the object of your desires or are gasping 
too much to carry on a conversation. In such circumstances, on the other 
hand, evenings will pass very quickly when you fall asleep [alone] 
exhausted after dinner.) 


Moreover, even if romance is in the air, it is best to remember that nylon tent 
walls are very thin. They block light (but only if not backlit), not sound. 

Finally, even if things do work out you could end up meeting someone who 
lives in a faraway city or even another continent (which, all things considered, 
may not necessarily be a bad thing). 


GROUP COMPOSITION 


Our trips were ideal meeting grounds: organized outdoor activities presented 
in a nonthreatening environment where friends and soon-to-be friends could 
convene and enjoy a common interest. Most important, our outings drew many 
repeat customers we could count on seeing weekly, and besides the trips, we also 
organized occasional in-town social gatherings. Perhaps best of all for some, it 
wasn’t one of those dreaded singles clubs; it was an outdoors activity club where 
people really could have fun playing outside even if they didn’t hook up with 
someone. Although people of all ages—from preteens to seniors—came on the 
trips, the bulk of the participants were in the twenty-five to forty-five-year-old 
range, a mix of: 


e Singles looking to meet someone new, for whom the idea of joining a “real” 
dating club was unpalatable. 
e People genuinely interested in outdoor activities. 


e Shy folks who appreciated the forced social interaction they dared not 
otherwise orchestrate in their lives. 

e Newcomers to the area looking to make new friends and discover their 
environs. 

e Novices seeking activity-specific skills training. 

e Social misfits who, just as in their private lives, tended to be avoided by 
others. 


The mix varied from trip to trip and guaranteed every outing would indeed be 
an adventure, some more memorable than others. What made it work was the 
sense that the participants weren’t just a bunch of strangers. By signing up for an 
outing, everyone had somehow been approved, validated in a sense. It was 
therefore okay to talk to people they didn’t know, to find out about one another, 
and to see what they had in common while they were jointly out of their element. 
All were strangers together in a new place, not knowing anything or anyone but 
hoping to enjoy their vacation with kindred spirits who could relate to what they 
were experiencing. They weren’t really together (yet) but at the same time a 
bond existed between them that they didn’t have, couldn’t have, with anyone 
back home in “real life.” 

On first meeting a group it was always easy to pick out the people who felt a 
little uncomfortable, a little unsure of what they were getting themselves into, 
and who they would be interacting with for the next few days. The good news 
was that weirdoes usually didn’t tend to partake in outdoor pursuits. Although 
occasionally some characters were genuinely worrisome, whom guides feared 
might flip out at any moment, by and large most participants were harmless, if 
sometimes a little overeager in their quests for companionship. Invariably, each 
trip seemed to have its share of the following types. 


Predators 


Many people signed up for trips for one purpose—to hunt (and trap) a 
member of the opposite sex. Female predators really didn’t need to do much to 
attract attention, their mere existence was, apparently, sufficient provocation. 
Being somewhat more particular than their male suitors, they were constantly 
fending off unwelcome advances that interfered with focusing on their 
designated targets, who invariably proved unaware of the subtle encouragements 
directed their way and sometimes needed to be tackled (literally) to get their 
attention. In contrast, male predators rarely left any doubts about their intentions 
and were much more direct and intense, if not outright clumsy, in their approach. 


Charitably, their bemused women targets often chose to disregard the 
transparency of their actions, although occasionally it must surely have been a 
challenge to keep a straight face. One fellow was renowned for jumping from a 
benign and often welcome “Can I give you a hand with that?” to “Would you 
sleep with me tonight?” As far as I know no one ever took him up on his request 
(but then again, that’s only as far as I know). 


Jocks/Jockettes 


Athletic and seemingly more concerned about fitness and health than 
romance, the Jock (usually, but not exclusively, male) was somewhat misplaced 
in our ventures, which for the most part catered to people at the beginner’s skill 
level. So enamored of activity, they were often oblivious to their attractiveness 
to others, causing one woman to counsel: “Why don’t you slow down so 
someone can catch you?” When a Jock met a woman he fancied, the agony on 
his face was evident as he struggled to choose between accompanying her and 
satisfying his need to elevate his heart rate by more direct means. If by chance a 
Jock met a Jockette, the result would be either heaven or hell, depending 
primarily on the Jock’s ability to cope with the possibility that the Jockette was 
fitter or more proficient than he. For the women, of course, such a disparity (in 
either favor) never seemed to be a big deal. 


Mr. Gadget 


On every trip there was one individual (invariably male) who had every 
conceivable device and trinket ever hoped for (as well as a few never even 
contemplated). Altimeter, thermometer, anemometer, you name it—this gear 
freak had it and would delight in reporting how various readings changed 
throughout the day. The good thing was, if anything ever broke Mr. Gadget 
could be counted on to have a tool to fix it, if not a replacement part outright. 
Romantically, however, Mr. Gadget was more likely to be interested in your 
possessions than in your personality, but for someone interested in being taken 
care of—or as a temporary novelty item—he could be a good catch. 


Mr. Helpful 


In contrast to Mr. Gadget, who tended to keep to himself and his toys, Mr. 
Helpful always miraculously appeared to offer unsolicited (and usually 
incorrect) advice. While at first his attentiveness and apparent omniscience 


seemed endearing, it wasn’t long before his never-ending suggestions (he could 
always show you a better way to do whatever it was you were doing) grew 
annoying. Since he never really got offensive he would simply outlast people 
and at the end of the day, having driven everyone else from the campfire with his 
well-intended offerings, he could retire to his tent secure in the knowledge that 
he had shared his knowledge and improved others’ lives. 


The Helpless Woman 


At some point in almost every trip there would come a time when a 
“distressed” woman asked for support, whether it was advice in perfecting her 
technique or assistance with a mechanical problem. The men—spurred on by 
fantasies of a knight in shining armor reaping the rewards of having saved a 
damsel in distress—rushed to respond. No matter that they disdained asking for 
help among their own kind as a sign of weakness, if a woman was in need there 
was an outright competition to be the one who helped her. But matters were 
never straightforward: although some women really were overwhelmed in the 
course of a trip, many capable and otherwise “liberated” others often feigned 
difficulty solely as a ploy to garner attention. For their part, those men had to 
discern whether the “Helpless Woman” persona was an act or if they were 
indeed dealing with someone who really needed help. Or the woman may indeed 
be clueless, as in the case of the client on a wilderness canoe trip who brought 
along her electric curling iron, not having stopped to consider where she would 
plug it in. 


Mr. Sensitive 


As his name implies, Mr. Sensitive was always empathic—overly so—about 
the least event that befell anyone, even if the “victim” did not think anything 
much had happened. For a true “Helpless Woman,” Mr. Sensitive was the 
perfect mate, although the sound of them commiserating had a tendency to 
nauseate others. Most women, though, once it became apparent Mr. Sensitive’s 
gallantry wasn’t just a ruse he used to introduce himself before moving on to 
more important things, would dismiss him politely but firmly and thereafter keep 
their distance from him. 


Rebounders 


Often the trips were a good first step for those wading tentatively back into the 


dating game following the breakdown of a relationship, and while some men in 
that position ran amok like starving kids finally let loose in a candy store (see 
Predators), the women were generally more cautious. They knew what they 
wanted and weren’t prepared to waste any time with someone unsuitable or who 
was playing games; if there was any doubt they simply cut their losses and 
moved on. This often meant that many women happily established lasting 
friendships among other women and truly enjoyed the outings without any 
pressure to find a mate, while the men grumbled about the injustice of the world 
and generally made sure they had a lousy time. 


The Party Types 


Relative latecomers to the outdoor activity scene, Party Types are seen more 
frequently now that so-called adventure travel has become more accessible and 
developed broader appeal. Typically, they are loud and enthusiastic, berating 
others for being so placid before over-extending themselves the first day. They 
then inevitably spend the remainder of the trip dragging their butts around and 
retiring early in a vain attempt to recuperate from their initial overindulgence. 

While the various types described previously were always present to a greater 
or lesser degree, the bulk of the participants tended to be pretty much “normal,” 
living the usual urban lives: nice people prone to posttrip group reunions and 
such. For everyone, though, each trip was basically a small, self-contained social 
experiment, every participant a reluctant gambler in social engineering. Little 
things were expected; your tent-mate might snore, fart, or belch through the 
night (or in extreme cases even repeatedly throw his arms around you in his 
sleep). This could be coped with (at least for a short time); if for some reason 
things didn’t work out and you had a bad mix of personalities, you only had to 
endure it for a few days at most. 

In our case because we had so many repeat customers, sometimes veterans 
would caution newcomers to watch out for the better-known personalities. One 
such case was Paul. His whiny voice and high-pitched giggle pierced the air. He 
was again recounting how he had “saved a woman’s life” by giving her his water 
and escorting her out of the Grand Canyon when she had been overcome by 
heat, relentlessly imposing his story on anyone who was too polite or stunned to 
beg off his frontal assault. He generally approached women with his tale, losing 
whatever points he might have scored through his actions that day by invariably 
extending his story beyond what was necessary to add “and after all that she 
wouldn’t even sleep with me,” although in more restrained, and perhaps more 
truthful moments this might be changed to “she wouldn’t even have dinner with 


me.” He was a real “in your face” kind of guy who seemed to have no shame. He 
would approach every woman on a trip sincerely believing that ultimately he 
would meet one who would enjoy his company so much that the two of them 
would be inseparable thereafter. It got to the point that women would call in 
advance and ask if Paul was going to be on the trip—if so, they would cancel. 

Although not nearly as dramatic, there were also a number of success stories 
of people who had met and quickly connected. They could be seen walking hand 
in hand through the woods together, stealing a kiss when they thought no one 
was looking, or cycling side by side down a quiet country lane. Indeed when 
things did work out the results could be magical: one five-day bike tour with 
only seven participants resulted in two marriages, both of which remain strong 
twenty years later. Still there were those who in all the years I’d known them 
never managed to sustain a substantial relationship. I recognized Mike’s name 
on the list of participants from the many trips he’d been on in the past. He’d 
been one of our steadiest customers but had stopped showing up suddenly and 
hadn’t been seen for a while. Playing a hunch I walked up to say hello, and 
added, “Didn’t work out, huh?” The expression on his face had already 
confirmed my suspicions before he managed to blurt out, “How did you know?” 

Of course, when two clients initially hit it off but the relationship didn’t work 
out, there was always the risk of awkwardness if they both subsequently signed 
up for the same trip; fortunately that rarely seemed to occur. If it did, the best 
scenario was to try to arrange to keep the former couple apart and work hard to 
insulate the others from any chill they created. However, it was the knowledge 
that romance had flourished for others and the promise that it could happen to 
them too that kept people coming back. 

And how did these things come about? Well, each trip, no matter the activity, 
destination, or duration, went through the same phases: assembly, travel, arrival, 
activity, recovery. 


TRIP PHASES 
Assembly 
When clients gathered at the pickup point it was a chance for them to check 


out the other members on their trip and to assess their equipment and experience 
—to sort out the poseurs and newbies from those who knew what they were 


doing or who were at least comfortable in the fact that they didn’t. It was also a 
chance for the guide to set the tone of the trip. When done right, people would 
not only pay for the privilege of being cold and wet, they could still honestly 
declare they were having a good time both during and after the trip. 


Travel 


Riding in the van gave people a further chance to get to know some of their 
companions in more detail and to scope out who was who. Those with 
experience knew the strategic value of staking a claim and establishing territory 
early; sometimes this could get tricky as the choice was between feigning 
gallantry by letting others go ahead, and jockeying to get the desired seat next to 
your quarry. The challenge was to choose wisely. On a short trip where there 
might not be a lot of time to get to know everyone, choosing poorly could be a 
costly mistake. Although there might be a sense of urgency to act quickly before 
the opportunity was lost, this wasn’t always the best strategy: Yes, one could 
very well miss the boat by waiting too long before making a move, but chances 
could also be blown by making too strong a move too early. Generally, though, 
it was difficult to go wrong with repeated, not too intrusive, contact. As the 
miles accumulated and the city was left behind, people would start to loosen up. 
Stories would be traded and, perhaps depending on whether two people were 
talking to each other or competing for the favor of a third, the tone could range 
from a genuine connection through a shared experience to a “Been there, done 
that. How about this?” sort of competitive one-upmanship. All the while, 
assessments were being made and rankings assigned. 


Arrival 


As people unloaded at the destination and started to interact with one another, 
true natures were slowly discovered, either through overt statements or indirectly 
through actions. Certainly, there was no underestimating the power of good 
looks (nor perhaps overestimating the clients’ potential to be swayed by them). 
Sometimes good looks carried people through tough situations. Luckily, that was 
often all one needed. 

On larger trips, we’d sometimes offer a number of routes/activities from 
which people could choose. On one particular occasion we had two guides, and 
our plan had been to get my cycling clients loaded up in time to rendezvous with 
my counterpart’s hikers and then return home. We had told people roughly what 
time to expect to be back in town and some had made plans accordingly. As we 


went through the process of strapping the bikes down to the trailer and loading 
gear only I seemed to notice that the hikers still hadn’t returned. I knew that 
when they arrived it would take at least another twenty minutes before we could 
leave. During these twenty minutes my group would have nothing to do: they 
would either chat amiably among themselves recounting the adventures they had 
just shared, or they would brood and get upset at the delay, lashing out at the 
only person they could see to blame—me. As I cinched down the last bike with 
still no sign of the other group, I wondered which way things were going to go. I 
tried to keep things light while I explained the situation; we had to wait for the 
other group and there wasn’t much we could do about it so we might as well 
enjoy the break. I then suggested we slowly drive to the trailhead, hoping to 
meet the other van along the way while giving my people something else to look 
at besides the hotel parking lot. When we arrived, the van was there but there 
was no sign of the hikers. The minutes passed into an hour. Finally a hiker 
emerged from the woods, but our joy was short-lived as he explained the rest of 
the group was “quite a ways back.” The situation was getting uglier and I feared 
for their reaction when the group finally did emerge. I certainly wasn’t prepared 
for what ultimately transpired. As Denis, a 6’ 4”, blond, muscled, and tanned 
guide sauntered up to the van, shirtless and seemingly carefree, these women 
who only minutes before had been calling for his scalp were now squealing “Oh, 
he’s gorgeous! Quick—take my picture with him.” C’est la vie. 


Activity 


In the sharing of a common experience people establish bonds and pairings— 
however tentative these may be initially. Being alongside someone provides a 
chance to get to know a person. It also holds the potential for a mystical, magical 
moment to cherish forever, e.g., hiding out of the rain together, ideally 
culminating in a first kiss as the clouds part and a rainbow appears. Of course, 
different activities vary in their suitability for this sort of thing, canoeing being 
particularly unlikely. The problem stems from the simple fact that two people 
are in the boat. Not only can it sometimes be difficult to arrange to be with a 
particular individual, when a mishap occurs each person naturally assumes it was 
the other’s fault. While whitewater canoeing is generally acknowledged to be the 
king of the relationship-breakers, some people manage to make even flatwater a 
challenge. 

As our mini flotilla finally set off into the gathering darkness, it was soon 
obvious all was not well. With the echoes of one couple’s bickering about who 
was responsible for their erratic course still hanging in the night I gingerly 


coaxed them to separate, ostensibly to ensure we would reach our intended 
campsite before dark, but at that point I was simply hoping to avoid an assault. 
To my relief, they both readily acquiesced, eager to improve on the scant fifteen- 
foot distance between them that their boat afforded. Forty-five minutes later, in 
camp under a canopy of stars, and with the promise of instruction the next 
morning, an edgy peace prevailed through the night. Then the magic of the 
outdoors took over. Waking to a brilliant day, we breakfasted indulgently then 
slipped our boats into the still and inviting water. As I explained the mechanics 
of basic paddle strokes, our problem couple from the previous night transformed 
before our eyes, sharing epiphanies as they each corrected what they had been 
doing wrong and discovered what we guides had suggested all along: they really 
could canoe. Their joy (and others’ relief) was obvious. That evening as we sat 
around the campfire eating freshly baked cake, none of us could imagine any 
better place in the world. Weeks later I bumped into them at a social event and 
learned they were still happily together, eagerly waxing ecstatic about all the 
wonderful canoe trips they had since been on, and thanking me for having saved 
their relationship. 


Recovery 


Since our trips were recreational, there was always plenty of unstructured free 
time at the end of the day, and how people spent it gave further clues to their 
personalities. Some immediately sought solace with alcohol, some simply 
collapsed with exhaustion, while others happily engaged in conversation. Even 
this simple activity was telling: did a counterpart tend to focus on the partner’s 
experiences or on his or her own experiences? Dinnertime was when the group 
displayed its strongest social aspects, occasionally erupting into spontaneous 
celebration, such as the time a Japanese traveler organized an impromptu air 
band concert in the rain using branches as mikes and instruments. Once fed, the 
tired folks stumbled off to sleep early, and with the mood now more subdued 
smaller groups (or couples) would quietly share the pleasures of a country walk, 
watching the fire glow, or gazing at the stars. Easing into the water for a late- 
night paddle or swim, who could resist being told “You look good in 
moonlight”? 


Nocturnal Commissions 


With the lights out or the fire’s last embers extinguished, those who had 
connected at a deeper level had to decide if they were going to do anything about 


it, and if so, if their sentiments were to remain private or else become public 
knowledge. Most people opted for secrecy and subterfuge prevailed, with some 
going to great lengths to try to hide covert assignations. More than one person 
went through the pretense of setting up a tent each evening only to inhabit 
another, prior to returning in a predawn scramble of rustling nylon and grinding 
tent zippers. On longer trips the number of tents set up could vary from night to 
night—giving a perceptive guide the chance to make an extra profit if he could 
predict how many sites he really needed to pay for. 

What was more important than sleeping arrangements, though, was agreeing 
on how things would be handled the next morning. And getting stories straight. 
One could of course pretend that nothing had happened (not a good idea if only 
one participant decided to act this way without talking it through with the other), 
or agree that indeed something had happened but that it was just a reaction to a 
certain set of circumstances that weren’t likely to be replicated, or simply 
continue in a state of obvious bliss. What one certainly doesn’t want is for one 
person to become all clingy and make the other claustrophobic since there is, 
after all, no place to hide. Of course, there is always the question of what is 
going to happen when the trip ends. 

Overlaid on all this was another complex social dynamic—that between guide 
and client. Since the former’s job is to project an air of confidence that he knows 
what he’s doing and to actually make clients feel welcome, comfortable, and 
even special, it is extremely easy to get involved with someone. Still a fine line 
must be walked: developing the wrong sort of reputation can hurt business and 
cause the loss not only of your livelihood but also of the lifestyle it supports. 
You certainly don’t want it known that guides hit on clients or they might stop 
coming; but when the clients hit on the guides, what is a poor fellow to do? Let’s 
just say there is a reason that guides always tend to be chipper, and it isn’t just 
their love of the outdoors (and if you want to know more you’!l just have to buy 
me several beers). 

To sum up, if you’re looking for romance, an active vacation isn’t a bad place 
to start, but the best way to ensure a good time is to attend hoping only to enjoy 
the activity. Then if by chance you meet someone interesting as well, you could 
end up not only with a companion for life but also with great memories of how 
you first met. 

On the other hand, why believe anything I say? I’m still single. 





*Names have been changed to ensure privacy. 
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Sexual encounters between commercial whitewater rafting guides and their 
clients are a phenomenon that does occur infrequently. The fact that condoms 
are to be found in the first aid kits of many whitewater rafting companies 
provides evidence that although management tends to turn a blind eye to this 
occurrence, it also acknowledges its existence. This chapter considers some of 
the reasons for these sexual relations occurring from the perspectives of both the 
client and the river guide as well as considering the resulting management 
implications. It is not suggested that sexual relations between guides and clients 
is restricted to just commercial whitewater rafting. This may well happen in 
other examples of not only adventure tourism, but tourism in general. However, 
it is suggested that the whitewater rafting experience includes various factors, 
which may make it more susceptible to this type of behavior. These factors 
include high levels of risk, opportunity, and self-selection of similar traits. 

The assumption being made here is that the majority of these occasional 
sexual relationships that occur within this context are of a heterogeneous nature. 
Another assumption is that these occurrences happen on a nonprofessional basis, 
unlike the case of Indonesian “beach boys” whose romantic entrepreneurship 
takes place in areas such as Sengigi and Yogykarta. Here the tourists are 
regarded as “resources to deploy strategically for making money and improving 
one’s network” (Dahles and Bras, 1999). Rather than this, it is suggested that the 
motivations for this behavior are other than for financial reward. 

The definition of adventure tourism stated here has been adapted from that 
suggested by Weiler and Hall (1992). The main difference between this 
definition and that proposed by Weiler and Hall is the inclusion of a commercial 
dimension. The reason for this is so that adventure tourism activities such as 
commercial whitewater rafting may be distinguished from whitewater rafting 
done on a recreational or self-organized basis. The implications of sexual 


encounters discussed in this chapter may well be different for each group. 


Adventure tourism represents a broad spectrum of risk-orientated outdoor 
tourist activities that are delivered on a commercialized basis where profit 
is the key motive for providers, is characterized by the deliberate seeking 
and/or acceptance of perceived physical risk by the tourist, and in which the 
outcome is influenced by the participant, the setting, and the careful 
management of the experience. 


According to Weiler and Hall (1992), the outcome of the experience is 
influenced by the participant, the setting, and the careful management of the 
experience. It is the participant and the river guide carefully managing the 
experience that this chapter pays particular attention to. In the case of 
commercial whitewater rafting, the setting is the river. 

Commercial whitewater rafting is an adventure tourism activity that is steeped 
in imagery. Brochures invariably portray a picture of a river guide steering an 
inflatable raft through wild rapids while trusting clients stare at the impending 
rapid with looks resembling either sheer excitement, sheer terror, or something 
in between. These sensations of high adventure on perilous journeys are the 
images that marketers of adventure tourism often project to potential clients, and 
perhaps justifiably so. Clients booking a whitewater rafting trip do so with the 
knowledge that the experience includes an element of physical risk, be it 
perceived or real. Arguably this is the essence that the client is seeking— 
excitement, danger, thrills, and spills. The job for the provider of such 
experiences is to carefully manage the experience in such a way that this essence 
is maintained, while ensuring a safe and enjoyable outcome. 

The expectation of an adventurous experience is usually implanted in the 
minds of clients before they actually arrive at the river. Popular movies, such as 
Deliverance starring Burt Reynolds and The River Wild starring Meryl Streep, 
reinforce the idea that negotiating your way down such rivers requires daring, 
skill, and is ultimately inherently dangerous. That danger does exist on a 
whitewater river is no fable. Risks such as drowning, foot entrapments, or 
hypothermia are all very real on commercially run rivers. These risks tend to 
increase as the grade of the river being rafted increases, and indeed many 
coroners reports and associated media stories testify to the tragic demise of some 
participants. The perceptions that many clients have of the whitewater 
experience they are about to engage in plays a part in explaining why some 
clients and some river guides have sexual encounters. 

Consider the theory that “sexual attractions occur with increased frequency 


during states of strong emotion” (Dutton and Aron, 1974, p. 511). Emotions such 
as fear and excitement are synonymous with adventure activities. Without these 
emotional responses, the deliberate seeking and acceptance of risk associated 
with adventure tourism would not be satisfied. Evidence has been shown by 
Dutton and Aron that males display heightened sexual attraction toward a female 
interviewer when they had just walked across the Capilano Suspension Bridge 
(450 feet long and 230 feet above rocks and shallow rapids) instead of having 
just walked across a solid wooden bridge which was only ten feet above a small, 
shallow rivulet. The inference is that clients who are unfamiliar with rafting 
down a particular river, and who are likely to be experiencing states of strong 
emotion, may indeed be more sexually attracted to river guides (or other clients 
for that matter) than they would during times of more moderate emotional states. 

Added to the intrinsic risk associated with adventure tourism is the desire for a 
unique experience. People want their tourism experience to be memorable and 
often to be something different from their normal day-to-day existence. This 
desire for a unique experience when on tour (Oppermann, 1998) encourages 
atypical behavior and it is not unlikely that sexual encounters occur. What could 
be more unique than to have sex with your river guide? 

Various researchers have investigated people’s leisure motives and sex roles. 
Hirschman (1984), for example, investigated the relationship between leisure 
activity motives and gender; she found that the categories of fun/pleasure, escape 
reality, and deep involvement were more likely to be associated with female 
leisure pursuits. On the other hand, the leisure activity motives of alertness, 
physical stamina, perfecting performance, and competitiveness were related to 
high levels of masculinity. However, the leisure motives of adventure and 
excitement were found to be gender neutral, therefore suggesting equal 
enthusiasm for the same level of risk, adventure, and excitement. The common 
bond of interest through adventure and excitement found in whitewater rafting 
tours provides an ideal opportunity for close relationships between clients and 
river guides. 

River guides tend to be male. Reasons for this gender imbalance among river 
guides may be due to the somewhat male culture that is inherent within the 
guiding population. The physical strength often required to negotiate large rafts 
through technical water may also help to explain this occurrence. River guides 
must also be reasonably fit to do their work. However, this gender imbalance is 
not reflected among the rafting clientele. The gender mix of the clients is usually 
extremely even (Fluker and Turner, 2000). From a management perspective, 
having a staff gender mix which resembles the client gender mix would be 
advantageous in terms of providing relevant role models, and staff being better 


positioned in empathizing with particular client needs. Whatever the reason, the 
fact that there are far more male river guides than female, may help to explain 
why staff/client sexual encounters occur. 

Consider the lifestyle of a river guide. The word “lifestyle” has been 
deliberately chosen as it is often used by guides in describing the way they live: 
“Tt’s a lifestyle choice.” Instead of working nine to five in a city, these people 
choose to work in the outdoors and could often be regarded as being “outdoorsy” 
types. Many positive and negative outcomes are associated with this choice. 
Among the positive benefits include earning a living from enjoying a pastime 
which you may have a passionate interest in (paddling), awakening to the sounds 
of a gurgling river and native birds in the bush, and meeting new people. These 
are all very romantic notions and may be viewed this way by many clients. 
However, for this lifestyle river guides are also asked to accept relatively low 
incomes, belong to an industry that requires them to work long hours, and when 
working on multiday expeditions, they often have to spend extended periods of 
time in remote locations. It is this last fact, as well as the underrepresentation of 
female guides that may also help to explain the occurrence of guide/client sexual 
encounters. Because of this lifestyle, the opportunities for river guides to meet 
members of the opposite sex who share similar interests are extremely limited. If 
there are not many female guides for male river guides to form relations with, 
then female clients may well provide the opportunity. These “opportunities” are 
not always of a limited duration. There are numerous examples of river guides 
meeting partners on the river, initiating a relationship, eventually marrying, 
having children, and enjoying a life together. 

Many river guides get into this profession because of the thrill and excitement 
of rafting rivers. However, after repeated navigations of the same river, the sense 
of thrill and excitement tends to diminish. Could it be that some river guides 
seek excitement in their job not from negotiating rapids, but from meeting and 
convincing clients to have sex with them? As the river guides become well 
practiced in the art of steering rafts, so too might they become accomplished in 
meeting prospective partners. The challenge and indeed competition among 
guides to “get another notch in their paddle” does exist on some rivers. Stories of 
“T saw her on the bus in the morning, had her in my raft for the day, and then 
kicked a goal that night” abound. 

It has been mentioned that sexual relations may also happen on a client-to- 
client basis. However, for single males experiencing a river trip, their prospects 
of meeting up with single female clients are diminished if a predatory culture 
exists within the river guides. This is because of the level of skill and control of 
the group that the guide has. If a river guide senses competition for a female 


client from a male client, it is very easy for the guide to say, “The raft is getting 
unbalanced, you had better sit up in the front” and then move the male client 
away from the prospective female client. The female clients may also be advised 
to sit at the rear of the raft next to the river guide, allowing for closer and more 
intimate conversations to occur. Predatory river guides with many years of 
rafting experience have had a lot of practice with such conversations. Should the 
female client fall out of the raft, the river guide is also in the prime position to 
perform a rescue maneuver. On multiday trips, the guides also have the 
opportunity to prepare special meals or provide other special attention for female 
clients. These factors place the river guides in a stronger position to compete for 
the attentions of female clients compared to male clients. 

Although the presence of a heightened risk element, skill, and control may be 
some of the ingredients in the sexual liaison outcome, the element of situational 
opportunity also plays a role. Whitewater rafting trips can generally be classified 
as being either one-day trips, or multiday trips. Obviously on one-day trips the 
amount of time for these occasional sexual relations to occur is somewhat 
limited. However, many one-day trips finish with the clients and guides meeting 
at a pub. This is an ideal situation to reminisce about the day’s thrills and spills, 
become relaxed with a few beers, and discuss the possibilities of linking up with 
the guide or client of choice on a more intimate basis. 

On multiday trips the equation becomes a little more complicated. These 
overnight trips provide plenty of opportunity for guides and clients to get to 
know one another on a more intimate basis. When campfires, sleeping under the 
stars, and alcohol are added to this element of time, it can be seen how 
opportunity may arise. Should a guide/client liaison occur on the first night of a 
fifteen-day tour, the dynamics of the group may be greatly affected. In 
particular, the credibility and trust in the leadership of the tour guide may be 
brought into question. The issue of leadership trust is important in relation to the 
credibility of the leader, particularly when making decisions (Gillespie and 
Mann, 2000). In the case of a sexual liaison between the guide and the client, the 
problem of impartiality arises and therefore the level of trust in the leader’s 
decision-making capacity is brought into question. 

Whatever the motivations of the river guides or clients may be, the question of 
ethics must be considered. According to the Blackwell Encyclopedic Dictionary 
of Business Ethics, ethics may be defined as “a reflective and self-critical 
process of making decisions about which acts (or policies) are right, wrong, or 
permissible” (Werhane and Freeman, 1997:187). It is up to individual rafting 
operators to make the reflective decision about this type of behavior. As has 
been suggested at the beginning of this chapter, some operators may publicly 


shun this behavior, but cover their bases by including condoms in the first aid 
kit. While these condoms may be a practical way of keeping a lacerated finger 
dry and protected while out in the field, the inferred message from management 
to the river guides may be “Well, if you are going to do it, do it safely.” In 
addition, condoms may be kept on hand not only for guide-to-client interactions, 
but also for client-to-client encounters. 

As well as the ethics of these types of situations, the conflicting roles of the 
river guide must also be considered. The role of the guide is composed of a 
number of subroles, some of which may give rise to inner conflict. Holloway 
(1981) suggests that typical subroles include types such as information-giver, 
motivator, protector, entertainer, confidant, and disciplinarian. In certain 
circumstances, these roles can be either exacerbated or even exploited. Holloway 
(1981: 388) argues: “In an alien environment, tourists traveling together and 
sharing a common culture will feel closely drawn to one another, resulting in a 
higher level of interaction than might otherwise be expected.” In a close and yet 
isolated environment such as a rafting tour, the guide’s protective role becomes 
even more important and, for some guides, a role that may be easily exploited. 
Guides have the ability to place clients they may be interested in within their 
own boat or even perhaps sitting next to them so that may chat with them easily. 
The opportunity to pay more attention to some clients than to others may place 
both individuals and the group at risk. It allows the guide to take his mind “off 
the game” with potential physical risk and leadership damage. A key criterion 
for gaining trust with groups is to express dedication to all followers; favoritism 
for some members of the group undermines this element considerably. 

Cohen (1985), in elaborating on the roles of tour guides, argues that two new 
role types of guides have evolved: the Animator and the Tour Leader. In his 
representation of the main components of the tourist guide’s role, Cohen 
suggests that there are two key spheres, the leadership and the mediatory sphere. 
In other words, the tour leader must take on the leadership role as well as being 
the mediator between clients. An example of this role confusion is the situation 
in which female clients confide in the tour leader about relationships within the 
group. This intimacy both challenges the leadership role and encourages 
favoritism; at times, this confidant role leads to a sexual relationship in which 
the tour leader has ultimate control. However, should the liaison be initiated by 
the client, the level of accountability of the tour guide is decreased. 

Cohen argues that tension exists between the roles that the guides must 
assume and, in particular, between the new and more demanding roles of the 
Tour Leader (interactionary) and the Animator who focuses on social 
interaction. In other words, there is tension between the guide’s role as a leader 


and that of a communicator and confidant. It is argued here that, if the guide has 
a natural predisposition as a communicator and confidant, the closeness created 
through the isolation of the tour and the heightened sense of risk will encourage 
atypical relationships to develop. Sexual relationships will occur and, in such 
circumstances, the Tour Leader role will be challenged. 

Although the roles of the river guide can become confused in the isolated and 
close setting of a whitewater rafting tour, team dynamics can also suffer from 
this confusion. The Tour Leader role can be damaged if the credibility of the 
leader is in question. This can occur if trust in the leader is diminished or lost. 
Heifeitz and Laurie (1997: 126) argue that: “Leaders must develop trust among 
colleagues so that people learn to collaborate and develop a collective sense of 
responsibility.” In the risk environment of whitewater rafting, the ability of the 
leader to build trust and develop collaboration is all-important. In a review of 
recent research on leadership traits, Kirkpatrick and Locke (1991) found that 
certain traits appear to have an impact on leader effectiveness. These included 
having drive, leadership motivation, honesty and integrity, self-confidence, 
cognitive ability, and a knowledge of the business. Again, the issue of being 
trustworthy was seen as important. In circumstances where this trust may be in 
question through an inappropriate sexual liaison with a client, the leadership role 
of the guide diminishes. This may occur if other members of the rafting trip start 
to doubt the motivations of the guides. Are they more interested in meeting and 
becoming intimate with certain clients, or is their motivation to ensure that the 
satisfaction and experiential fulfillment of all clients is met? 

While it is likely that a tour group these days has a more realistic 
understanding of the Tour Leader’s capacity for problem solving, it is also likely 
that a sexual liaison between the tour guide and a client will create an imbalance 
in the group’s dynamics. The team building process for whitewater rafting tours 
is important; key elements of a close team include the building of trust, 
expanding the group’s capacities, facilitating the group’s decisions, and helping 
to foresee difficulties and ways to counter these difficulties (Belbin, 1993). The 
converse of these elements leads to a lack of team cohesiveness and to 
dysfunctional group dynamics. Petty jealousies, favoritism, and a lack of 
professionalism from both the Tour Leader and the clients can cause the group 
dynamics to deteriorate. 

As suggested earlier in this chapter, sexual liaisons between river guides and 
tour clients are not necessarily condoned, but rather are acknowledged as part of 
“the scene.” While such encounters may enhance the enjoyment of both the tour 
guide and the client, there are ramifications for the management of these tours. 
As stated earlier, the tour guide has a number of roles to fulfill. In developing a 


relationship with a member of the tour group, albeit in a concentrated time 
frame, the roles of leader and confidant become confused. For the tour guide, 
this may lead to a perceived lack of authority over the client involved or a 
perceived diminution of the control of the guide over the group and therefore 
potential danger for the group. 

Another ramification that management must consider is the role of the river 
guide in building team dynamics. Companies that facilitate adventure activities 
such as whitewater rafting have a duty of care to fulfill in relation to the building 
of cohesion, and the emotional and physical support within an adventure activity 
group. At no time should the role of the river guide be undermined by the 
perception of favoritism or lack of responsibility for the entire group. Again, 
clear instructions from management should ensure that good team dynamics is 
important in controlling potentially dangerous situations. 

Also, management should consider the physical and emotional impact of 
guide-client sexual relationships. It is well documented that people engaging in 
tourism experiences such as the high-risk activities of rafting will behave in 
atypical ways from their everyday behavior. As a consequence, guide-client 
sexual liaisons may not only lead to unexpected emotional attachments, but may 
also cause unwanted pregnancies and sexually transmitted diseases. Again, 
management of such companies must be legally prepared for such occurrences. 

In conclusion, then, it is acknowledged that sexual encounters between clients 
and tour guides do sometimes occur during adventure tourism activities such as 
whitewater rafting. As a consequence of these encounters, the dynamics of the 
client/tour guide relationship changes. It is possible that the trust relationship, so 
important in heightened risk activities such as rafting, is diminished. The sense 
of “team” may be challenged, as may the authority of the leader. However, on 
the other hand, the “humanness” of the client/leader relationship may lead to a 
more relaxed and enjoyable tour. It is important that these relationships are 
discussed and prepared for by both the tour managers and the tour clients. By 
acknowledging that there are “condoms in the first aid kit,” tour operators move 
toward carefully managing the experience and dealing with a potentially difficult 
legal and emotional problem. By educating tour guides and clients in the 
possible negative consequences of sexual relationships between the two, the 
managers of such adventure tours take on the role of responsible management, a 
key to successful organizations in a competitive market. 
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Chapter 9 


Attraction of the Naughty-Gentlemen’s Clubs As a 
Tourism Resource: 
The French Quarter Example 


Jon G. Donlon 
Jerome F. Agrusa 


INTRODUCTION 


Contemporary strip clubs, runway lounges, or show bars, increasingly calling 
themselves “Gentlemen’s Clubs” today, represent evolutionary changes over 
time. Accommodating themselves to changing client base, social tone, and 
economic opportunity, many such leisure settings altered the edge-of-town low 
profile once closely associated with bearding: for prostitution. Today the 
industry struggles for legitimacy in the face of increasing anxiety and repressive 
response from local authority. In part because of this, and in part in spite of this, 
gentlemen’s clubs and especially such environs must be acknowledged to be a 
tourism resource. In New Orleans’ French Quarter, progressive gentlemen’s 
clubs are explicit destinations as well as being implicit elements in a larger 
“aroma of exoticism” wafting from the tradition of naughtiness suggested by 
Bourbon Street, Storyville, and related historic material. 

Name confusion aside, these venues are designed to be profitable 
entertainment destinations. They are in business to make widgets to sell to 
widget buyers; these widgets wear tassels. That is, capital is invested in these 
undertakings in order to generate profit for the owners: self-interest mediated by 
market forces. 

As is typical and normal, in a relatively free-market economy, most 
commercial providers exist in a competitive setting. Show bars, runway lounges, 
and gentlemen’s clubs all exist along with other more or less recreation and 
leisure-based components of the tourism and hospitality industry. In a “free” 
market, consumers apportion disposable income among the ranges of available 
choices. The actual marketplace is usually embraced by various regulatory 
apparatus. 

Regardless of individual sense of taste or appropriateness, for any commercial 
enterprise to be successful, it must first reflect consistent patronage by a certain 
portion of the community, a so-called market share. As a result, suppressing 
these particular hospitality settings, as is an important current issue, should be 
based on sound, active proof of a compelling benefit (or prophylactic to hazard). 
Actions taken under the color of law should exhibit, of course, conformation to 
the letter and intent of the Constitution as well as market principles and the 
concept of private property. 

In addition, because any regulatory apparatus can be seen as, and certainly 
acts as, part of the legitimate range of market forces, due prudence should be 
given to guaranteeing that they embrace the structure and function of any 


particular commercial enterprise. In the case of gentlemen’s clubs, the balance 
between traditional market forces and imposed order is particularly acute. Local 
activism may, for instance, demand one action. Meanwhile the “cost” accruing 
from the loss of any “tourism resource” is necessarily absorbed within the 
overall fabric of the regional tourism economy. Parsimonious use of resources 
drives a reality of “coattailing” or “piggybacking” within a mature hospitality 
locale. The richness of the potential experience is a powerful attractant although 
individual visitors have no intention of exploiting all opportunities. 

This discussion becomes more complex once gentlemen’s clubs, or the allure 
of the presence of such districts, are acknowledged as active attractants, or 
resources, in tourism. It necessarily is unclear what service these venues offer 
directly to local community members. Thus, it is problematic determining the 
relative advantage (or disadvantage), which flows from effect on tourist activity 
including explicit consumption by visitors in this provision category. 

This text, in turn, suggests that legal and ethical principles demand tourism 
specialists presume that such clubs and neighborhoods function in a productive 
way within a larger, well-integrated hospitality business. Well-regulated 
nightlife should be seen to have a generally invigorating effect on tourism 
growth in most broad-spectrum populations until or unless further research 
uncovers unique, defining characteristics of these venues. 

At a particular level of availability, or popular awareness, such commercial 
settings begin to constitute a local tourism resource. Increasingly, the notoriety 
of club clusters provides a separate tourism attractant, regardless of the actual 
intention of the individual visitor. Interacting with safe yet controversial sites 
presumably constitutes a compelling opportunity for members of some 
population groups while away from the home setting. 

For example, New Orleans’ French Quarter, although powerfully regulated 
and virtually entirely free of its authentic rough, sailor’s bar, sleazy joint, harbor- 
front historic reality, capitalizes enormously on its brightly neon-lighted 
Bourbon Street neighborhood. Similarly, many tourist regions, especially if in 
part supported by a fully formed, managed emphasis on conventioneering, 
benefit from the literal presence as well as the temporary or fleeting sense of 
“naughtiness” associated with this particular part of the hospitality industry. 

From 1975 to 2000, “venture capital injections” (businessmen pouring cash 
into an apparent opportunity to gain strong profits) updated and up-scaled many 
such settings, attempting to reposition them in the competitive hospitality 
marketplace. Investors included publicly traded companies, listed on the stock 
exchange. Contemporary management and marketing skills broadened the 
product options of the clubs. Close scrutiny by local authorities helps guarantee 


that investors/owners are reluctant to risk the sustained income and durable 
return by illegally allowing real sex in these faux sex entertainment 
environments. The performers have, as a result, responded with higher standards 
of physical presentation and more elaborated “dance” routines. 

Although no reliable figures exist, and none are likely ever to be generated in 
the present situation, it is consistent with past performance in a capitalist 
structure that efforts are made toward “value deepening,” or increasing the 
income from any useful resource. Thus, firms offering film entertainment now 
typically “piggyback” with merchandizing regimes, vending CDs, T-shirts, 
movie-to-book publications, “action figures” (dolls), and so forth. Thus, it must 
be assumed that accepting fees for real instead of display or faux sex is likely to 
be a sub-rosa part of the strip industry. Certainly, an always unknown portion of 
all strippers may attempt to value deepen their resource by “turning tricks” as 
well. As a result, these venues may be nominally ordered along a line from being 
mere fronts for prostitute provision, to clubs whose profit line is threatened by 
any such activity. Both civil authority and business management personnel 
attempt to manage the dancers. 

Still, when the entertainer enters the complex, often-computerized lighting, 
she shimmies and she shakes, she quivers and she quakes, she slithers across the 
stage’s worn linoleum on her belly like a reptile. Beginning in fancy costumes or 
complex motley, ending in the nude or, more likely, in some sort of g-string or 
sequined brief, strippers today can get very well paid for “strutting their stuff” all 
over the United States (Elroy, 1990; Gould, 1992; Hastings, 1993; Huggs, 1992; 
John, 1986; Mano, 1993; Silverman, 1993; “Outlaw Dancers,” 1991). According 
to market principles, providing the best product or service for a particular 
consumer group tends to increase business success. Failing presentation of 
evidence to the contrary, it stands to reason that real or imagined adult-related 
products should predictably be a local area asset in the task of attracting adult 
tourists, including members of the on-point consumer group(s). 

As suggested previously, enormous amounts of cash awaiting a successful 
dancer provide the main, although by no means the sole, performance incentive. 
One entertainer, who worked her way through prestigious Brown University as a 
stripper, commented that, ironically, no job for which her costly degree prepared 
her could pay her nearly what she earned on stage (Mattson, 1995). And “Tonda 
Marie,” appealing her IRS decision to refuse accepting her breast implants as a 
business expense, pointed out to the court that her earnings zoomed from a 
decent $500 to $700 a week to $70,000 in the twenty-week period following the 
enhancement. Presented with this evidence, and mentioning that such 
meaningful surgery would unlikely be undertaken frivolously, the judge allowed 


the deduction. 

As is the case with many tourism (or destination) attractants, end consumers 
are typically a mix of locals and visitors. While locals do stimulate the area 
economy, visitors act as “Money pumps,” generally increasing the volume of 
available cash rather than merely circulating it. Although salaried tourism 
officials virtually never go on record to admit it, a vital, safe “combat zone” or 
strip club neighborhood should be seen as a productive element within the array 
of area touristic resources until or unless compelling evidence can be presented 
to the contrary. 


THE TRADITION OF STRIPPING 


Striptease has indeed come a long way since the breathtaking audacity of 
Adah Menken—who, tied to the back of a horse, and clad in pink tights, set the 
crowds beyond the hissing arc lights into gales of enthusiasm. There is little to 
differentiate today’s striptease reception from that of the past. 

Back in 1861, when Menken performed what is considered to be the first 
public striptease the audience is said to have watched with almost religious 
attention (Mankowitz, 1982). So they do this century as well, ogling the early 
Mae West in her shocking translucent gowns (Leonard, 1991), Josephine Baker 
—the jazz Cleopatra—in her banana skirt (Rose, 1989), Vegas show-girls in 
sky-high headdresses, Madonna (Anderson, 1991), or the antics of the 1990’s 
popular girl-girl acts. 

Nonetheless, some observers believe that strippers, with their particolored 
sequined Brazilian slings and bulging saline bags, struggle to create an exotic 
setting or a sense of false or “counterfeit intimacy” in these performances 
(Donlon, 1995, 1996). The fancy costumes, so quickly shed, the fabulous use of 
chocolate syrup, wild animals, and sophisticated, computer-controlled lighting 
systems are there to help draw customer and performer closer emotionally if 
only for a brief moment. There is more to it than sipping a seven-dollar diet 
Coke and watching acres of toned flesh come to light. 

This perspective supposes that these clubs are otherwise normal or ordinary 
commercial (rather than domestic) spaces in which performers create, for a fee, a 
bogus or counterfeit sense of intimacy. 

Normal or everyday interaction is marked by deeply regulated codes of 
conduct, some of which may be firm-wired into the most ancient recesses of the 
human psyche. Striptease events allow much of the substance of human 


interaction to take place in a special, commercial setting which elaborates these 
codes while at the same time shielding the patron from most supposed effects of 
transgression. This for-a-fee fabricated space becomes a sort of social alkahest, 
temporarily dissolving barriers. Because of this, it is easy to see such spaces, 
topless bars, strip clubs, and similar offerings as playful, or ludic, designed to 
allow role malleability. Conventioneers may be in town to do serious, useful 
work during the day. Behavior in these clubs can be outlandish, the costumes 
perhaps ridiculous, the playacting patently overt—yet all ultimately benign. 

Market volatility, local law, local politics, regional economic factors, social 
and racial dynamics, as well as, everywhere, a class-bound intuitive sense of 
taste have interacted to create a tremendous range of expressions of the basic 
strip-club format. Although some lounges may actually include sexual acts on 
premises as entertainment (Hubner, 1992; McCumber, 1992), most simply offer 
performative events of display or ritual sexuality. 

Interestingly, the libel that dancers are whores dates back to antiquity, when, 
in Greece, some special dancers were prostitutes. More likely than being 
necessarily based on fact, the charge that dancers (and for most of our history, all 
female stage actors) were, and are, typically promiscuous might be rooted in 
social antagonism. Women who refuse to knuckle under to father, brother, 
boyfriend, or husband are seen as being punished for showing spine (Fine, 
1991). Dancing, and for that matter, prostitution, traditionally offered women 
one of the few legitimate avenues to self-actualization. Of course, one analysis 
claims rebellious women had to be made examples of, as they are today via 
stigma: vesting the sites as well with illegitimacy in spite of lawful conduct. 


Floor, Table, Couch, Friction, and More 


Performance styles and types may be quantified in at least two ways, and 
exhibit a great deal of variation overall. First, by the amount or degree of undress 
involved. Second, by the complexity or number of individual events comprising 
a “set.” One club or lounge might host several women in bikinis or pasties and g- 
strings, wriggling on very small, sturdy tables. Another business, probably 
niched into another market or perhaps free from repressive restraint of business 
statutes, might barrage customers with the spectacle of women who table, lap, 
couch, and friction dance more or less at the same time, more or less as God 
made them, as unfettered by clothing as the skylarks in the meadow. Customers 
in some markets can find booths allowing them to shower with performers, for a 
fee, or are able to gaze into a pit offering Jell-O, pudding, oil, or mud wrestling. 
Meanwhile, nude women might move along raised runways, others waggle their 


oiled flesh on tiny balcony stages, still others stroll the crowd in revealing wraps. 
There could also be, usually at center stage, a colossally large-chested novelty 
act wrapping her breasts around a nonplussed, if delighted, spectator’s head. 
These specialty acts go by such tongue-in-cheek names as Alyssa Alps, Candee 
Apples, Bobbie Balloons, Suzie Boobies, Betsy Boobs, Betty Bouncers, Lotta 
Curves, Toppsy Curvey, Tiffany Hills, Heidi Hooters, Jessica Juggs, Kayla 
Klevage, Rocki Mountains, Tawnie Peaks, and, of course, Letha Weapons. 


GENTLEMEN’S CLUBS AS PART OF A MARKET’S “PULL” MATRIX 


While most restaurants and bars or lounges maintain a domestic sense of what 
tourism theorist Dean MacCannell (1976) calls “front” and “back” region 
relationships, strip clubs aim to blur or reduce the appearance of this barrier 
while, it is true, reinforcing it by inflexible reliance on traditional roles: men 
give resources to gain “access” to women. These clubs ritualize and stylize 
authentic access into playful action, just as the gamble of real life (exposure to 
risk with predictable but unknown outcomes) morphs into a game (the features 
of gambling subdued and regularized by rules) as ritualized activity in a casino. 

Arbitrary bias, or perhaps a stubborn resistance to seeing the deep structure of 
much gender interaction made visible, does exist toward this part of the 
hospitality industry by some segments of some communities. However, from a 
narrow business perspective these enterprises pay wages, consume products and 
services, allow for investment in the area-by-area venture capital. Indeed, 
communities often glean special benefit because of a business tactic designed to 
blunt activists’ hostility: gentlemen’s clubs, like casinos, become especially 
“good citizens” through their public relations-motivated support of good deeds 
in the community. 

In a broader sense, tourist destinations, especially those characterized by their 
market placement as convention centers, piggyback on the notoriety of “combat 
zones.” Many visitors must be curious about Amsterdam’s sin section, Atlanta’s 
skin street, New Orleans’ Bourbon Street, Thailand’s red-light districts, and so 
on, even though in actuality individual participation is much smaller than the 
total visitor footprint. 

Because these settings are frequently placed, or regulated into, special 
neighborhoods or locations, merely visiting them helps to begin a chain of 
playful activity. That is, it is an intentioned act to travel to these venues to 
participate in (or purchase) the constructed social environment. Although going 


to skin bars is routine for lots of folks, many visits are made to celebrate a 
particular or significant event such as a birthday, bachelor, and other parties or 
by taking the opportunity while being away from home. 

It may be said that the journey to the club constitutes a sort of micro travel 
event on its own. This feature helps the consumer keep real and special, normal 
and commercial zones of their lives separate. The voyage also helps make sure 
the client doesn’t mistake the ludic and playful setting of the topless or exotic 
dance bar with the town’s little theater—even when it hosts Gypsy—or with the 
comer café. The loud, noisy, festive, and celebratory atmosphere of the strip club 
is not a problem, but a reason, for its existence. Participants are free to act in 
ways, and to act out roles, perhaps unacceptable in other places. 


STRUCTURING THE PERFORMATIVE SPACE 


Dance, which takes place in a fairly typical American club frequently, consists 
of each performer working through three or so popular songs. Dancers often 
invest a good deal of time and take great pride in creating tapes of “their music” 
to accompany their time on stage. The first song in the “set” involves very little 
stripping but a good deal of movement along the raised “runway,” or stage. 
Dancers use this time to decide which viewers are likely to tip well. These 
events are play for the consumer, but certainly work for the performer. The 
stripper’s skill is, in a sense, not so much the dance, as the ability to extract cash 
from the “wallets,” that is, from the men in the lounge. As a general pattern of 
American clubs, the middle or middle and last songs of a set devolve toward one 
client (or client cluster) being “danced to.” “Floor work,” usually the most erotic 
part of the dancer’s stage repertoire, may be done near the end of a set. Floor 
work allows an individual exhibition of prowess as well as a generic display of 
suggested sexuality. Performances on the stage or runway constitute advertising 
for the more lucrative specialty work, such as the table or private dances noted 
previously, which round off the activities of the performers and provide them 
with most of their income. Moreover, because the performer is actually 
employed by the patron for a short time, this procedure results in a much closer 
fit between effort and payment than is available through incidental tips. There is 
always an opportunity to express wide latitude of negotiated interaction during 
these one-on-one exchanges. Again, while the emotional tone established may be 
called counterfeit intimacy, the performance skill involved is obviously serious 
and entirely authentic. What might be called conventions and standards of the 


form virtually demand high-heeled shoes and rely heavily on such standbys as 
suspenders, stockings, and merry widows. Much of the performance, meanwhile, 
involves deep bends or squats, as well as a kind of rocking from side to side. 
Because of this, dancers often suffer from quite serious knee injuries. 

The catcalls, wolf whistles, and shouts of enthusiastic praise of body parts or 
body shape and display which are wholly verboten, forbidden, in the normalized 
flow of most American communities are almost entirely forgiven within these 
performance arenas. Indeed, savvy dancers utilize these markers to “zero in on” 
desperate or willing men, ready to exchange cash for a brief visual offering. 
Because the exchange is, in its essential nature, an honest one (bad tippers are 
individually and institutionally ostracized), participants are free to act out an 
array of roles typically forbidden while existing in the normal flow of day-to-day 
life. The play is, very literally, for pay. The emotions so visibly on display are 
authentic but are derived from fictive as opposed to factual stimulus, by 
observation as opposed to participation. Both the topless setting and the fiction 
narrative allow a creative invention and presentation of deeply imagined human 
qualities. Most consumers neither mistake “ole yellar” for their dog nor the 
table-dancing stripper as representing their girlfriend, mother, or wife. It is 
probably fair to say that there is always tension between the workers and the 
consumers in all hospitality settings. Actors in a legitimate drama must toil to 
create a mood, which embraces a discriminating leisure audience. All 
performance events ultimately succeed or fail depending on the perception of the 
spectator. Sexually explicit display performances should be examined as part of 
all performative or hospitality-related events. 


LEGAL ACTION, NOVELTY, AND BOURBON STREET IN THE FRENCH 
QUARTER 


Having established the texture of the commercial setting containing strip, 
show, runway, or gentlemen’s clubs within the larger framework of the 
hospitality industry, it is now useful to offer several final details. The business of 
business is to make money. This is often expressed as describing business as 
self-interest mediated by conditions of the market. In such competitive 
situations, corruption and opportunity toward scofflawry are endemic to all 
commercial settings. This is not a defining characteristic of gentlemen’s clubs. 
The entire hospitality business is just as susceptible to improper action as any 
other profit-making undertaking. It is, on the other hand, also subjected to 


arbitrary restraint on trade, predatory regulation, or taste, cultural notions being 
carried forward under the color of law, and pressure toward risky innovation. 

This chapter will close by outlining three examples of the business: first, an 
example of nuisance legal actions, then, an example of novelty indicating how 
broadly based the provision of services might be, and finally a brief review of 
the French Quarter setting on and around Bourbon Street. 


Legal Action—Latex Nipples: 
Typical of Nuisance Regulation 


The dynamic tension existing between real and faux, or fictive, events, such as 
between standard human mating ritual and the performative setting such as 
striptease, is exceptionally well defined by the “latex nipples” court case of 
1994. This case was played out in Lafayette, Louisiana, which is approximately 
two hours from the great tourist playground of New Orleans’ French Quarter. 
The region is also a popular tourist destination, based on the strong residual 
presence of the Cajuns—or Acadians. These Canadian French emigrants fled the 
British and traveled from their northern settlements to start communities along 
the Mississippi. In Lafayette, part of the regulatory apparatus involved with 
emerging “gentlemen’s clubs,” as well as the more rough-and-ready, more 
traditional roadside honkytonks is a corpus of obscenity law requiring, among 
other things, that dancers’ nipples be covered. 

Not as absurd a law as it might sound at first reading, this sort of 
micromanaged market distortion has become commonplace in the United States, 
reprising blue law of the old days. Rules like these are supposed to act to restrain 
response to the continuing demand for increasing elaboration of display...the 
desire by the consumer to see more skin. Legal analysis of the complicated 
regulatory apparatus of strip clubs is properly in the domain of jurisprudence. 
For use here, it is enough to note that as a general pattern of outcome, the U.S. 
Supreme Court has not evidenced much Constitutional support explicitly for 
strippers or stripping. 

In the fall of 1993 what has become known locally as the “LAGCOE raid” 
took place, a dragnet, which captured a number of dancers. Although cases vary, 
this one is typical of tactics used to reduce the return on investment in these 
settings. Apparently most of the entertainers netted hailed from a club on the 
outskirts of town, according to statements by two sheriff’s department officers. 
Reportedly, they observed the women dancing with their nipples exposed a few 
nights before the raid. 

LAGCOE, the Louisiana Gulf Coast Oil Exposition, a large biannual event, 


draws great numbers of personnel associated with the petroleum and 
petrochemical industry to the Lafayette area, where such activity is central to the 
economy both in numbers employed and wages paid. Unlike the constant churn 
of the New Orleans market, this event and a handful of popular festivals 
represent deviations of high-density nodes along a line of continuity usually 
made up of bus-scale, small group, and couple pairs/family unit tourism. Thus, 
the tactic behind the dragnet was beyond the basic consideration of maintaining 
public peace and tranquility. By timing the crack down to coincide with this 
event, the authorities could punish the dancers by depriving them of one of their 
disproportionably lucrative periods even if the charges failed. 

The offense actually being contested is considered important. Conviction of 
an obscenity violation of this caliber can be a felony in Louisiana, where bare 
nipples are taken seriously, and could have meant time in prison for these 
entertainers. The attorney countered the arrests with the “Latex Defense.” 

Postmodernist concerns for questions of authenticity, reminding one of 
notions of “front” and “back” regions, again come to the fore. Although it is 
necessary to mask or cover up the nipples to abide by the relevant statute, 
apparently not much statute language speaks to the nature of this masking. A 
number of the defendants told the jury that they had covered their nipples in 
compliance with the obscenity statute by painting on a layer of latex, allowing it 
to dry, then applying foundation, powder, and appropriate cosmetic makeup to 
mimic a nipple. 

In short, the dancers created a faux or replica nipple as the “front stage,” while 
maintaining an appropriately secure, and covered, “backstage” or authentic 
nipple. Their real nipples were not displayed to the consumer or spectator 
without the presence of substantial cover. 

To help the jury visualize this, the defense attorney had several defendants 
retire to the anteroom, apply the described make-up, and return to the courtroom. 
As members of the court audience turned toward the windows, the defendants 
bared their breasts to the jury box. The attorney had previously provided photos 
of the effect to the jury, but, perhaps as a manifestation of the locals’ much- 
touted joie de vivre, they preferred to see the real, or in this case authentic, ersatz 
latex work. 

Jury members could easily see, in the bright light of the courthouse, free of 
drink, unencumbered by the desire to enjoy a show—the suspension of disbelief 
—if these nipples were, indeed, masked. Despite the generally conservative tone 
of the area, as indicated by the severity of possible punishment associated with 
the obscenity law, the members of the jury found it impossible to determine, 
especially considering the lighting of a typical nightclub, if the offending nipples 


were uncovered on the relevant night or if, as the dancers claimed, they were 
covered by the demonstrated replicas. The women were found not guilty of these 
charges. 

However, although no health hazard or risk to the public interest was 
established, Lafayette soon beat the clubs by arbitrarily forbidding alcoholic 
beverages on premises, destroying the utility of the exotic dancers in stimulating 
client interest and, thus, the profit base. Because as a cultural characteristic of 
the region, Lafayette is very rich in quality restaurants, and because the presence 
of runway clubs was never central to its “branding image,” little, if any, 
significant loss in general tourism activity may clearly be linked to the 
suppression of strip clubs. 


Novelty Acts—Suzi and a Serpent 


Suzi (or Pepper, or Alexandra, or BonBon, or Tiffany, or Tabasco) provides a 
specialty or novelty act—one of the enduring connections between today’s 
stripper business and its lavish carny arcade and burlesque roots. In this part of 
America’s Deep South the strippers wear narrow, elastic g-strings and thick, 
sequined “pasties” to comply with local laws. But, Suzi was far from new to the 
game and had previously learned to “pop” her sling, running her thumbs under 
the tiny thongs where they ran up and over her hips. Like most semiprofessional 
exotic dancers, Suzi’s torso was relatively small, her breasts not yet enhanced by 
surgery and still normal, just a bit asymmetric. From her hips down, however, 
she was as well developed as an athlete. Hours of slinking up and down on a 
runway, hundreds of deep-knee bends, and no doubt thousands of pivots, turns, 
and high leg-lifts left her bottom, thighs, and calves strongly defined and “cut.” 
In the crowd, a cluster of tieless, rolled sleeved, low-level management types 
joked easily among themselves. Just over on the left, A Knight of the Road, his 
left arm brown, right arm white as a fish’s belly, and wearing a billed cap with 
an industrial logo, flopped a dollar bill across the brass rail which edged the 
dancer’s well-worn runway. Suzi, pushing her thumbs into her glittering, tiny 
bottom’s spaghetti straps, reached out with the toe of her needlepointed pumps. 
She rocked her foot on the heel as she leaned forward, and tap, tap, tapped the 
rail. Flop, flop the patron laid out two more bills on the rail. The dancer 
continued to bend, then, coordinating her thumbs, she pulled the tiny triangle 
away from her hips and “pop” let the g-string snap back in place. 

Money in hand, she wriggled through the end of the song. Suzi is not very 
different from the hundreds of other American women who dance professionally 
or semiprofessionally in show-bars and striptease lounges, all over the land. She 


is, however, one of the slightly more esoteric groups of “novelty acts.” 

Today, most so-called novelty acts are just performers who have been 
surgically enhanced to stupendous, astonishing, even appalling size: Heidi 
Hooters, Rocki Mountains, and Letha Weapons, mentioned previously, among 
them. But researchers in the field tend to believe that today’s striptease devolved 
from older carny acts, with their hoary bait-and-switch modes of come-on, and 
fringe-dweller fool the rube traditions. The vertical bar typical of the stripper’s 
stage is thought to be a remnant and reminder of the carnival: it used to be a tent 
post in the same way that today’s long narrow orchestra pit in a legitimate 
theater used to be a broad, oval cockpit in buskier days of yore. Recall the carny: 
the oilcloth sign outside the tent claimed “nude, nude, nude” and then after 
paying one’s two-bits the rube finds out that, disappointingly, that the dancer, 
who was making the popcorn just minutes ago, is actually swathed in a sort of 
overly ornate swimming suit. What could one do? Complain to the sheriff that 
the traveling carnival was not breaking the law? In any event, Suzi was the snake 
act in this particular venue. Like all the “girls,” she danced for tips and a cut of 
the drink tab. Unlike all the rest, she was also paid a stipend for the draw of the 
act: about half the time she shimmied and she shook under the undulating coils 
of an enormous, colorful snake. Prior to this interview with this stripper, it was 
easy enough to imagine a dozen more or less implausible explanations of how 
the snakes are taught to work with the entertainer in these acts. Given that a 
snake is as dumb as, if not dumber than, two short planks nailed together, how 
are they trained to be such amusing and apparently appropriate performers? 
Theories included: odor trails, shocks with car batteries, food reward, and 
deprivation. Typically, the talent comes out to gasps and giggles from strong and 
weak men alike. Her neck is bowed under the thigh-thick curves of a great 
harlequined serpent, coiling lethargically and thrusting out its forked tongue 
from its slit-like mouth. Erotically, it begins to slither over the dancer’s breasts, 
through her armpit, across her taut, rounded buttocks, unburdened as they are of 
covering beyond an elastic, sequined string. 

The stripper’s legs tower in their pro forma stiletto heels, sometimes playfully 
enhanced by lacy, Lolita socks, turned down over the ankle. Under the great 
weight of the creature a performer’s legs are necessarily flexed, her stance wide 
and stable. Slowly, seemingly with intent, the constrictor moves up through the 
performer’s crotch and coils a bend or two over her upper thighs. Even if Freud 
has been rejected as a misguided coke fiend, that snake’s head, waving around at 
the juncture of Suzi’s legs, obviously draws wild attention from audience 
members. During an interview, Suzi was asked about how the snake was trained. 
“Training?” she responded incredulously, “Man, you can’t teach them things; 


half the time you can’t get ’em to eat food you put right in front of their face.” 
Methodology was still unclear. Thus, the next question was, “Well, how do you 
get them to work with you so well; I mean, like part of an act?” The exotic 
dancer looked at the interviewer for a moment. She grabbed the researcher’s 
hand in both of hers. She turned in her chair, spread her knee, and put the 
interviewer’s free hand over her thigh near the hip. She bounced the thumb 
against the top of her leg, and then the middle finger on the upper, inside curve. 
“Feel that?” 

“Well, a snake, pretty much any snake, is about a kajillion times more into 
heat than we are. I just keep the little f*** [sic] in an aquarium under the air- 
conditioner. Soon as they [the big snakes] can, when I put ’im on me, they head 
on around to the warmest spots.” Suzi stuck her half-smoked cigarette into her 
glossy red cupid’s-bow mouth, took a terrific drag off it and then pursed her lips 
toward the ceiling and blew out a stream of blue smoke. She turned back to look 
at the interviewer and said, “Don’t you?” Just as knowing human sexual nature 
allows the construction of profitable strip club acts, so understanding the nature 
of reptiles allows these novelty acts to flourish. 


Bourbon Street in the French Quarter 


New Orleans, just above the vast Mississippi commercial delta and below the 
blues delta, has since its settlement been happily situated to develop an 
enormously multicultural sense of place. Native Americans, Chinese laborers 
imported as workers for the railways, both free and bound blacks, and many 
Europeans contributed to its melting pot reputation. Folklore claims that the 
playful French taught the Anglos dice; the Americans returned the favor by 
naming it “craps,” after their nickname for the French, crapeaux (frogs). Co- 
existing in uneasy peace, Anglo and French settlers met at the safe roadway 
medians between borders—still today called the “neutral grounds.” Often 
considered more Caribbean than American, New Orleans, the City that Care 
Forgot, the Big Easy, the Crescent City, freely capitalizes on its wild history, 
nowhere more so than in the French Quarter. This bawdy history is solidly 
authentic. 

A port city, which acts as a crossroads of cultures, the old section revels in its 
aroma of a rollicking, rough past while at the same time being entirely 
contemporary. The sailors have been run off as drink prices skyrocketed, the 
visible hookers suppressed, the architecture self-consciously preserved, 
walkways renewed and beautified, special attention is devoted to security, streets 
are safe, merchandise innocently larkish. 


Bourbon Street is currently marked by several, generally new style, strip 
clubs; a few more rest on the secondary, unknown and unfamiliar streets. At 
least one venue has discussed an innovative return to the past by reintroducing 
the idea of sophisticated couples and singles cabarets. A number of other strip 
clubs, less savory looking by design or default, are dotted about. Together, these 
sites constitute one of the few authentic “naughty” elements of the small 
community which is itself an island amid the sprawling city. Although the 
businesses can be lucrative, it’s clear from careful observation that relatively few 
of all visitors actually spend money in them. Large numbers of conventioneers 
do take advantage of their presence. Yet the availability of the clubs clearly 
contributes to the overall experience of virtually all visitors. 


CONCLUSION 


In New Orleans, as elsewhere, availability of adult entertainment should not 
be pro-actively presumed to be a problem, especially in the presence of 
economic viability. It probably does not make sense to discuss appropriate 
regulatory apparatus out of context. In the United States, temperate principles of 
government provide enormous scope for development of business, often in the 
face of hot, intemperate special-interest demands. Indeed, business interests 
jealously guard the concept of private property as it refers to acting in commerce 
under the least rather than the greatest degree of arbitrary restraint. Unique 
qualities of the tourist experience, including role-playing and actual suspension 
of quotidian mores, act to imbue these businesses with equally unique market 
segment penetration. That is, unlike related entertainment settings, visitors are 
particularly attracted to some aspects of adult entertainment away from home, 
despite product and service provision being uniform. The at-home version may 
well simply not have the “pull” on the local consumer that is apparent, while that 
individual is in a nonnormal time frame. There is room to reflect on 
Mills’famous description of liberty and proper law making. While it certainly 
cannot be denied that problems may potentially exist in settings such as strip 
clubs or the genre’s current manifestation as gentlemen’s clubs, it should at the 
same time be noted that impropriety might be present in both personal and 
professional orbits of many or all kinds. Meanwhile, as is absolutely clear from 
the public record, this category of entertainment has a long and richly varied 
history of providing something to the consumer. These spaces feature exhibitions 
ranging from the straightforward—involving disrobing or mere costume display 


—to more elaborate performative events. More important, the presence of 
“harm,” central to establishing regulation from Mills’ perspective, has pointedly 
not been found as a distinguishing characteristic. Thus, community leaders 
should view it as necessary to discuss the desirability of this sort of commercial 
offering from an evenhanded viewpoint. This discussion should involve the 
perception of strip clubs and especially clusters of such clubs as being a 
measurable tourism resource. Even basic clubs are attractive to many visitors for 
a number of reasons. Claims of unusual “harm” are often, if not invariably, 
bogus. Thus, unreflective action taken to “clean up” or otherwise expunge such 
clubs should be thoroughly examined prior to making decisions. While acted 
upon in the best of intentions, such decisions have unexpected and perhaps 
unnecessary, or even unlawful, ramifications contrary to the economic best 
interests of the area. 


NOTES 


1. Bearding implies a form of deceit in which the apparent event or motive is merely a cover invented to 
carry on a sub-rosa program. Strip clubs thus may be seen as primarily providing a spectatorship 
opportunity or as being “fronts” for illegal assignation or other activity. Similarly, a political organization 
might “leak” information to the media as a way to beard for public opinion information. 

2. In spite of significant empirical evidence, sociocultural explanations fail to satisfy all agendas. 
Alternative suggestions (Freedman, 1986; Wolf, 1991) exist, as do theoretical discussions of public display 
and “presentation” (Goffman, 1971, 1979). 
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SECTION IV: 
THE DARK SIDE 


Chapter 10 


Former Comfort Women As Touristic Objects in 
South Korea 


Sallie Yea 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1999 a Comfort Women Museum (Nanumui Jip, or Comfort House) was 
built in Kwangju County, on the outskirts of Seoul, South Korea, through 
donations received mainly from members of South Korea’s largest Buddhist 
order. The museum is devoted to an exploration and (re)presentation of the 
history of former military sex slaves, or Comfort Women, serving Japanese 
soldiers immediately prior to and throughout World War II. The main purpose of 
the museum, according to those who run it, is to expose this previously hidden 
history through visual and other sensory displays, and to educate Japanese and 
Korean citizens about this deep wound in the history of these two nations. 

The major theme that is behind virtually all of the displays in the museum and 
the commentary by the museum guide is that the Comfort Women issue is yet to 
be resolved. This is because neither an official apology nor compensation to the 
Comfort Women have been made by the Japanese government. Indeed, the 
museum itself houses a research center with several full-time researchers 
devoted to the task of collecting historical evidence and testimonies, and 
advocating on behalf of the former Comfort Women. This center also organizes 
weekly rallies outside the Japanese Embassy in Seoul in which former Comfort 
Women are the central participants and subjects. These displays and activities 
together place the museum within a strongly activist framework. 

This chapter explores the way in which a particular history of sexual 
exploitation and repression along gendered, national, and class lines has been 
transformed into a subject of touristic display and consumption through an 
exploration of the newly completed Comfort Women museum. I also discuss 
tourists’ motivations for visiting the museum, which differ somewhat from the 
quest for pleasure associated with many other forms of tourism. The museum is 
an important step in exposing and understanding the system of Japanese 
militarized prostitution during and leading up to World War II. For the vast 
majority of tourists a visit to the museum also enables them to personally 
achieve a sense of closure on the Comfort Women issue. This, paradoxically, sits 
awkwardly with the discursive intent of the museum as a space brimming with 
activist meaning. 

Museums have recently become important subjects of discussion in tourism, 
particularly in relation to questions of building national identity (see, for 
example, Kaplan, 1996; Karp and Lavine, 1991; Morales-Moreno, 1996). 
Morales-Moreno (1996), for example, discusses the National Museum of 


Mexico in terms of the construction of “patriotic identity.” In the case of national 
museums the authorship of the “texts” that inform museum displays resides with 
state authorities. Indeed, the state is often highly implicated in nation-building 
processes through tourism, whether it be through museums, cultural and ethnic 
tourism, or heritage tourism experiences (Adams, 1998). More recently, and in 
concert with the focus on the museum-tourism-identity nexus, considerable 
attention has also been devoted to the role of folk and ethnic villages in the 
construction of national identity (Yea, 2002). Wood (1997: 4-5) summarizes this 
change in focus neatly when he states that the previous focus on, “sites of direct 
host-guest interaction,” has been matched by “an interest in how the encounter 
between tourist and locals is profoundly structured by other, often ‘invisible’ 
actors, including the host state.” 

Issues surrounding museums and folk villages as new sites of tourism are also 
taken up by Delany (1992). Drawing on Shields in her discussion of the 
Canadian Museum of Civilisation, she argues that 


Spatial practices are concretised in the landscape. Such practices 
“articulate” the multitudinous possibilities of sites. They are part of the 
constitution of the qualitative reality of sites as places where certain events 
and actions are known and expected to take place. (1992:137) 


This chapter extends this focus on museums as tourist spaces with profoundly 
political meaning(s) asserted both by the organization behind the development of 
museum displays and consumed by tourists. Through discussions with Korean 
and Japanese tourists visiting the Comfort Women Museum it is asserted that 
tourists use the museum as a site through which to variously assert activism, 
identify with anticolonial/nationalistic discourses in Korea, and achieve a sense 
of closure of the Comfort Women issue. 

The chapter begins by briefly situating discussion of the Comfort Women 
museum within the context of research on the nexus between tourism and human 
sexuality. It then provides a short background on the Japanese system of military 
sexual slavery and the recent exposition of this issue internationally. The 
discussion about the Comfort Women museum itself draws on my reading of the 
displays in the museum, the guide’s commentary, and comments by Japanese 
and Korean visitors to the museum collected from the official museum guest 
book, as well as personal discussions with them. 


TOURISM AND HUMAN SEXUALITY 


In the growing body of research exploring the relationship(s) between tourism 
and human sexuality two themes form the basis of most studies. The first is sex 
tourism, that is, tourism in which the primary purpose is to engage in sexual 
relations or liaisons with members of the destination country or region (see Hall, 
1994; Truong, 1983). Here the focus is variously on the impacts of sex tourism 
for local women and men, the perpetuation of colonial hierarchies and relations 
through sexual exploitation of non-Western Other(s), and the spread of 
HIV/AIDS. The second area focuses on the transgressive dimensions of travel 
and sexual relations. In this case much of the emerging research explores the 
association of travel with escapism, including sexual license and deviation from 
accepted social and behavioral norms. Thomas (2000) examines the notion of 
escaping accepted norms and constraints for different age groups such as school 
or college groups who travel in different geographical spaces and tourism zones 
(for example, resorts or backpacking). Within postcolonial studies, several very 
good pieces have also recently appeared which consider the ways in which travel 
writing during colonial (and neocolonial) times has produced enduring 
representations of non-Western women as sexualized Others (McClintock, 1995; 
Manderson, 1997). Related research has extended the theme of representation 
through analyses of the way sexual imagery is used in tourism destination 
marketing, which can normally be distinguished from advertising of sex tours 
(Oppermann and McKinley, 1997). 

Although these are worthwhile subjects to appear under the heading of 
tourism-human sexuality relations, a range of other manifestations of this 
relationship have yet to be explored. One such area is the touristic display and 
consumption of histories of sexual deviance or exploitation. As the catastrophic 
events of World Wars I and II, a variety of civil wars, and repressive 
nationalistic and political movements become the subject of representation, 
memorialization, and com-modification, their production through touristic 
mediums, particularly museums, has expanded enormously (Foley and Lennon, 
2000; Winter and Sivan, 2000; Werbner, 1998). Thus, along with histories of 
genocide, large-scale massacres, and so on, histories of sexual exploitation in 
times of conflict and war have begun to emerge framed within touristic spaces. 

Such a subject differs from the research areas previously identified, which 
tend to privilege either the host communities or the traveler/tourist in fairly well- 
established ways. In both cases the subject (tourist or local) directly experiences 
sexuality and/or sexual relations in tourism. The touristic consumption of 
histories or representations of sexuality presents another dimension to this nexus, 


one in which a history of sexuality is objectified, observed, and interpreted from 
the position of a tourist. But neither is the tourist simply a passive consumer of 
these histories: her or his visit to the Comfort Women Museum can be an act that 
is fraught with as much political meaning as an encounter between an Australian 
male tourist and a female Thai sex worker. 

This chapter thus explores this less common interface between human 
sexuality and tourism. The chapter focuses on the way in which a historical case 
of sexually repressed and exploited Others have come to be the object of 
touristic construction and consumption. Unlike discussions of sex tourism, or 
issues concerning sexual license associated with travel, in the Comfort Women 
Museum the visitor or tourist is not the perpetrator or subject of sexual relations 
and liaisons. The tourist does not engage directly in the consumption of sex and 
is, rather, an observer of material and sensory manifestations of a complex 
historical system of militarized prostitution. Nonetheless, the tourist can become 
inserted into the politics of the Comfort Women issue by visiting the museum. 


FORMER COMFORT WOMEN AND THE HISTORY OF JAPANESE 
MILITARY SEXUAL SLAVERY 


Until recently the issue of the former Comfort Women remained hidden and 
was the subject of much speculation. (See Howard, 1995 for an explanation of 
why the Comfort Women issue did not emerge publicly until the 1990s.) 
Research has recently uncovered the extent and characteristics of the Japanese 
system of militarized prostitution in the 1930s and 1940s. The collective findings 
of this research may be summarized as follows: 


e The Japanese government policy of recruiting women to work as prostitutes 
for Japanese military personnel began in the early 1930s and lasted until the 
conclusion of World War II. 

e Estimates of the number of women involved range generally between 
200,000 to 300,000 women. 

e These women were drawn from several countries in the Asia-Pacific region 
that were either Japanese colonies or spheres of influence, including Korea, 
Taiwan, China, Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, and Japan itself. 

e Despite the multiplicity of nations from which the women were drawn, it is 
estimated that Korean women comprised between 80 and 90 percent of all 


Comfort Women. 

e Approximately 80 percent of all the Comfort Women were between 
fourteen and eighteen years of age when recruited. 

e The vast majority of the women drawn into this system of militarized 
prostitution were done so unwillingly, with most being told that they would 
be engaged in paid employment in Japanese factories or as domestic 
servants. 

e Hicks (1994:19) estimates that the average overall ratio of soldiers to 
Comfort Women was 50:1. 


In addition, it was ascertained that the Comfort Women system entailed gross 
human rights violations for those involved. Stories have recently circulated to 
the effect that, not only were most of the women held against their wills, but 
many suffered enormous and long-term physical and psychological damage as 
well as social discrimination and were ostracized in their own countries when 
(and if) they managed to return. 

This issue came to public attention in South Korea in November 1990 when 
The Korean Council for Women Drafted for Military Sexual Slavery by Japan 
was formed with the purpose of “recovering the human rights of the Comfort 
Women.” Since the first public testimony by a former Comfort Woman, Kim 
Han Soon, was given in August 1991, over 150 victims have come forward to 
testify about their experiences. Most, however, are unwilling to face the shame 
and public humiliation they expect would result from declaring their histories as 
Comfort Women, since, as Hicks suggests, “Given the high moral value attached 
to chastity, the Comfort Women invariably emerged from their wartime 
experiences defiled, yet unable to accuse their abusers. They had everything to 
gain by keeping silent and everything to lose by making accusations” (1994:21). 
Nonetheless, as a result of personal testimonies of a small number of former 
Comfort Women themselves, as well as some testimonies from Japanese soldiers 
and doctors, it was revealed that, unless seriously ill or pregnant (and sometimes 
notwithstanding this) women were forced to serve between ten and forty men per 
day, seven days a week. There was no respite during menstruation or illness. 
Many of the women who became pregnant or contracted serious cases of 
sexually transmitted diseases were abandoned and left to die or were killed. 
When Japan lost World War II, many of the Comfort Women were executed by 
the Japanese soldiers before committing suicide themselves. 

Despite the increasing international profile and emotiveness of the Comfort 
Women issue, the Japanese government still refuses to make formal apologies to 
the women involved and to pay reparations, arguing that all wartime claims were 


settled through postwar treaties. The Japanese government helped set up a 
private fund (the Asian Women’s Fund, or AWF) offering US$17,000 to each 
victim. Most of the former Comfort Women, however, have refused to accept 
payments made under this fund. In April 1998 the South Korean government 
ended its own efforts to seek compensation from the Japanese government for 
the victims. Instead, the Korean government paid a lump sum of just over 
US$20,000 to each victim, and offered a monthly allowance of approximately 
US$417. 

The Korean government has consequently left the responsibility for political 
advocacy and action on behalf of the former Comfort Women to a number of 
nongovernment organizations (NGOs) based in Korea—such as the Korean 
Council for Women Drafted for Military Sexual Slavery by Japan—and in 
Japan, where the Violence Against Women in War—Network Japan (VAWW- 
NET) has taken up the case of the former Comfort Women. Since 1992 in Korea, 
weekly demonstrations organized by the Korean Council have been taking place 
outside the Japanese embassy in Seoul, which, incidentally, has also become a 
tourist attraction (Piper, 2001). The Council also provides the women with 
counseling, medical support and health care, and arrangements for funeral 
procedures. 

With the Japanese government refusing to take responsibility for the 
resolution of the Comfort Women issue, and the transference of efforts in South 
Korea from the government to third-sector organizations, transnational activism 
on the Comfort Women issue has been stepped up. In December 2000 a 
Women’s International War Crimes Tribunal was held in Tokyo on the subject 
of Japan’s Military Sexual Slavery during and prior to World War II. The 
Tribunal comprised five internationally recognized human rights figures as 
judges, including Gabrielle Kirk McDonald, former President of the 
International War Crimes Tribunal on Former Yugoslavia, and P. N. Bahanwati, 
Vice-President of the UN Committee on Human Rights. The Tribunal found the 
Japanese government guilty of crimes against women during World War II, 
including sexual slavery, rape and other forms of sexual violence, enslavement, 
torture, deportation, murder, and extermination. The Japanese government, 
however, again refused to accept the judgment of the Tribunal. 


Visiting the Comfort Women Museum 


The establishment of the Comfort Women Museum is part of this nonofficial 
effort by various NGOs in South Korea to address the Comfort Women issue. 
The Comfort Women Museum opened in August 1999 in Kwangju County, 


about forty-five kilometers (seventy-five miles) from the southeastern outskirts 
of the South Korean capital, Seoul. It was built with private donations by South 
Korea’s largest Buddhist order, Chogye. The museum is a two-story concrete 
building with a large upstairs section devoted to the researchers addressing 
former Comfort Women issues. One of these researchers acts as guide to visitors 
of the museum. Next to the museum is a small apartment block where seven 
former Comfort Women now live. Although not themselves part of the museum 
experience, visitors are sometimes invited to meet some of the women and even 
share a meal with them. Most of the women, however, refuse to meet with 
Japanese visitors. Other women feel anger over Japan’s refusal to take 
responsibility but thank the Japanese who come here to listen to their stories. 

The museum contains several interconnected sections beginning with a room 
which houses photographs and boards containing factual and background 
information about the Comfort Women and the system of Japanese military 
sexual slavery. From there, one follows a corridor leading down several stairs to 
a dark and cold hallway designed to simulate the sensory conditions experienced 
by the former Comfort Women. To further understand these conditions, on the 
right side of the hallway behind a large window is a small (two-meter 
square/four feet by five feet) room containing an old, dirty-looking single 
mattress, a metal washstand, and a broom. Our guide tells us that this display is 
really “too kind” and that in reality the living and working quarters for most 
former Comfort Women would have been much worse. On the left side of the 
hallway is a glass display cabinet where a fifty-year-old condom and other 
associated relics are presented. As one walks up the stairs at the other end of the 
hallway, pictures drawn by former Comfort Women as part of the healing 
process line the stairway. This leads to a third room containing pictures of some 
of the former Comfort Women, a shrine, and the eerie sound of each woman’s 
voice as her photograph is illuminated. Opposite this area stand more glass 
display cases containing historical documents about the former Comfort Women. 
Included here are both a Japanese and a Korean school textbook, neither of 
which contain reference to the Comfort Women’s role in the War, an official 
register of Comfort Women at one particular station, a ticket which allowed a 
soldier one visit to a comfort station, and so on. Also on display are items owned 
by some of the women during their lives in the comfort stations. Finally, 
climbing a last flight of stairs, we come to a room where more paintings by 
former Comfort Women are displayed, along with a variety of medical 
instruments used for examinations and medicines given to the women to control 
sexually transmitted diseases. 

The Comfort Women Museum is not a highly commercial operation, and 


admission is by donation. Given its remote location and difficult access, tourists 
do not visit on a large scale. Most visitors are either Korean or Japanese and 
most visit in small groups of three to five persons. Indeed the Comfort Women 
Museum does not actively encourage other nationalities to visit since the 
commentary (verbal and written) is only available in Korean and Japanese. 


Sex, Suffering, and Touristic Consumption in the Comfort Women Museum 


One of the more notable features of the late twentieth and early twenty-first 
centuries is the increasing tendency to frame experiences of historical suffering, 
including sexual exploitation and repression, within a touristic medium. Many 
commentators have discussed the ways in which tourism, particularly as it is 
encountered in museums and statuary, allows people to experience or recreate 
conditions and spaces of ethnic, racial, and sexual suffering and violence, 
whether they subvert or support state-centered constructions of that history. The 
Comfort Women Museum is no exception in this regard. Visiting the museum 
can be interpreted as a form of touristic consumption with political resonance. 
This is clear when one examines the ways the tourists themselves view their 
experience of, and motivation for, visiting the museum. 

In this part of the chapter I discuss the various ways in which tourists consume 
the Comfort Women Museum. These are gauged by informal interviews with 
thirteen Japanese and twenty-six Korean visitors to the museum over a four-day 
period in April 2000. Upon arrival at the museum these visitors were asked 
about their motivations for visiting and, afterward, about their responses to the 
presentation of the history of Japanese military sexual slavery in the museum. 
Most visitors to the museum (in general and among those interviewed for this 
research) are men and women in their fifties and sixties—those who still have 
personal recollections of Japanese colonization of the Korean Peninsula (1910- 
1945), World War II, and the division of the nation into two ideologically 
opposed regimes of North and South (1948). Among the younger visitors to the 
museum the majority are women, and many are Korean university students. The 
vast majority of visitors to the museum are Korean and Japanese, in accordance 
with the linguistic parameters of the displays and commentaries previously 
mentioned. The interviews yielded three loosely identifiable motivations for 
visiting the museum: pilgrimage/ritual, protest/activism, and 
healing/historicization. 


Pilgrimage and Ritual 


All but three of the Koreans interviewed for this research saw their visit to the 
museum as an act of pilgrimage, similar to that identified by Delany (1992). In 
her discussion of the Canadian Museum of Civilisation, Delany introduces the 
concepts of “ritual space” and “pilgrimage destinations.” She suggests: 


One way in which the CMC makes itself meaningful is that, as a shrine 
containing national treasures, it can be seen by Canadians as an appropriate 
pilgrimage destination where their experiences of national culture/identity 
will help transform them into “good citizens.” All Canadians should feel a 
certain obligation to visit . . . the CMC as an integral part of that 
pilgrimage. (1992:140) 


Quoting Moore (1980), she continues, the CMC recognizes, “the need [of 
tourists] to become transformed through having visited a symbolically 
significant destination. Terms such as ‘sacred space,’ ‘obligations as a citizen’ 
and ‘ritual’ are used repeatedly” (1992:143). Although the Comfort Women 
Museum does not offer tourists the opportunity to consume discourses of the 
nation, it does nonetheless provide a “symbolically significant destination” for 
understanding the Comfort Women issue. 

Many Korean visitors commented on the significance of their visit in terms of 
a duty or responsibility. A Korean man who was a boy under Japanese colonial 
rule spoke of the Museum visit as “something he would encourage all Koreans 
to do as their duty to their country and to the memory of these grandmothers 
[harumonim].” In fact, most Korean visitors who were interviewed understood 
their visit to the museum in terms of a duty (to the former Comfort Women) and 
responsibility (as Korean citizens) to both understanding and_ publicly 
recognizing “our history.” A younger Korean woman stated, for example, that 
because she was never educated about the Comfort Women at school, she felt 
that she “had to make this visit to the museum to demonstrate that she was 
sympathetic to these women.” In a similar vein, a middle-aged Korean women 
said that she felt “obliged” to visit the museum because it acknowledges such an 
important part of Korea’s history. 


Protest and Activism 


Because the Comfort Women issue was deliberately covered up by both the 
Japanese and Korean governments, engaging directly with this history through 
the museum becomes a political act of transgression of accepted levels of 
knowledge about the Comfort Women system. As one Korean woman in her 


fifties commented, “Our government has kept this issue from us in the past. We 
were so shocked to hear about the Comfort Women, but now we want to show 
the government that they can’t keep this from us any longer.” 

Younger Korean visitors also spoke in terms of a responsibility to the former 
Comfort Women and to historical truth. Similar to many of the other Korean 
visitors who grew up during the period of Japanese colonial rule, visiting the 
Comfort Women Museum allows young Koreans to contribute to nationalistic 
and anticolonial discourses that remain deeply embedded in Korean society. 
Within these discourses both former Comfort Women and Korean prostitutes 
working in U.S. military camp towns in South Korea are seen as the embodiment 
of national suffering and violation at the hands of the Japanese and Americans 
respectively (Kim, 1998; Yang, 1998). In interpreting this discourse Yang 
(1998:130) suggests, “The underlying assumption . . . is that since our Korean 
women had been humiliated, so too have all Koreans been victimized by 
Japanese.” The former Comfort Women are thus the embodiment and a 
metaphor for all Koreans suffering under imperialism. 

One female university student claimed that she felt it was an important part of 
her education to visit the museum since “our government hasn’t really made 
much effort to tell us about this part of our history.” Nonetheless, she, like 
virtually every other Korean visitor in this study, already knew the details of the 
Comfort Women issue before making the visit. Her visit was prompted by, 
“.,. the need to demonstrate a commitment to people who have suffered at the 
hands of foreigners.” Another young Korean woman identified a similar 
motivation for her visit to the museum, suggesting that, “The Comfort Women 
are one of the biggest symbols of the abuse of our country by foreign powers. I 
feel that by coming here I am showing the Korean government that what it is 
doing on this issue is not acceptable and that I support the efforts of the NGOs 
who are trying to help achieve justice for these women.” Thus, unlike the 
infamous street protests and violence that have characterized Korean student 
movements in the past, the museum provides a different context in which to 
express anti-imperialistic and nationalistic sentiments. The former Comfort 
Women, as metaphors for foreign occupation and colonization of Korea, are 
important symbols in these populist discourses. 

For Japanese visitors as well the main, but often implicit, motivation for 
visiting the museum is related to their desire to support the Comfort Women’s 
calls for compensation and the righteousness of their claims against the Japanese 
government. Thus, Japanese visitors see themselves as ambassadors, reflecting 
the good Japanese citizen who stands apart from any of the actions of the 
Japanese government regarding the Comfort Women issue. As one middle-aged 


Japanese couple stated, “The Japanese government would never make anything 
like this museum. They don’t want any kind of public acknowledgment of this 
issue. So for us, visiting this museum is kind of a way to say that we don’t agree 
with our government on this issue.” Similarly, one member of a group of young 
Japanese female tourists reflected on her motivation for visiting the museum in 
the following way: “I feel that it is my duty, as a Japanese citizen, to visit this 
place. I also hope to meet some of the old women and tell them that at least some 
Japanese people do feel sorry for this issue.” Another young Japanese women 
made similar claims to the extent that she saw the act of visiting the museum as a 
“way for Koreans to see that in Japan there are people who are concerned to set 
history straight on this issue.” In the case of all three interviewees the act of 
visiting the museum was related to the desire to create a distance from the 
“official” Japanese government position on the subject. The visitors also wished 
for this expression to be made public and in a manner that could be 
acknowledged by the former Comfort Women themselves. The museum, as a 
public and activist space, is the ideal location in which to make this point. 


Healing and Historicization 


Among both Japanese and Korean visitors alike, there was a strong sense of 
personal healing or closure through visiting the Comfort Women Museum. 
References to the Comfort Women issue as history were made by many visitors. 
In the museum’s visitor’s book one Korean man (age unknown) stated, “This 
museum exposes the topic of the Comfort Women for the public to see. It is 
good to know that this kind of place exists for our future generations to know 
this history.” A middle-aged Korean man made a similar comment: “This 
museum puts the Comfort Women issue in our history, for everyone to see and 
know.” 

For many tourists the visit to the museum not only enables the issue to be 
placed in the nation’s history, but also to be placed in their own pasts. “I feel 
better about myself for visiting this museum. It gives me a feeling of pride when 
I can say to my friends that I know about this history and have made the effort to 
come to terms with it.” Coming to terms with the Comfort Women issue by 
simply visiting the museum is an important motivation for almost half the 
tourists interviewed during this research. Phrases such as “putting the issue in 
the past,” “feeling closure,” and “helping to heal” were common ones among 
interviewees. Ironically, however, many of the museum displays and signboards 
have an activist intent running through them. The ability of some tourists to feel 
they can place the Comfort Women issue in history through their visit subverts 


this activist intent to some degree. 


CONCLUSION 


Most Korean visitors to the Comfort Women Museum combined their visit 
with a social or family outing. Most Japanese visitors are on holidays in Korea 
such that the visit to the museum is firmly embedded within a broader 
travel/tourist experience. Despite the theme of the Museum and the emotional 
intensity of the experience, for most visitors interviewed during this research it is 
nonetheless part of a broader recreational/touristic excursion. It thus offers the 
opportunity to consider a different kind of interface between tourism and human 
sexuality. 

Tourists seek destinations that fulfill experiential and social functions. These 
destinations are becoming more and more tied to sites such as museums, 
memorials, and folk villages. In the case of the Comfort Women Museum 
visitors are able to combine a tourism experience with a nationalistic/political 
act. For many Korean and Japanese visitors to the museum their experience is 
framed by a conscious political motivation established prior to the actual visit. 

For some the Korean visitors to the museum this motivation is tied to an 
activism that has its origins in anticolonial and nationalistic discourses in which 
the former Comfort Women are central metaphors. For many others the 
experience resembles a pilgrimage in which an important (and largely hidden) 
part of Korean history can be revealed. This is also a political act to the extent 
that it is transgressing accepted (state-sanctioned) knowledge about the Comfort 
Women issue. Finally, many see their visit to the museum as a means of finally 
coming to terms with the Comfort Women issue and, moreover, of being a final 
act of responsibility toward the subject. In other words, many Koreans view their 
visit to the museum as, implicitly, a means of not having to take any further 
responsibility or action on the matter. This is highly ironic given that the 
museum also contains a staff devoted to research and activism on behalf of the 
former Comfort Women. 

For Japanese visitors, the act of visiting the museum is a way of protesting 
against the Japanese government’s continual inability to deal with the Comfort 
Women issue in a satisfactory manner. In this case individual Japanese citizens 
see themselves as deliberately distanced from the official Japanese stance on the 
issue and examples of a morally conscious or progressive citizen. The museum 
provides a public context in which to make such a declaration. 


The construction of a museum in South Korea which is devoted to the 
representation and display of the history of the former Comfort Women and 
system of Japanese military sexual slavery raises interesting issues about sexual 
exploitation, violence, and repression as subjects of touristic consumption. 
Unlike some other issues which fall under this heading, such as sex tourism, 
travel writing, the projection of sexual fantasies, and so on, consumption of 
Comfort Women histories is not considered exploitative, nor is the tourist 
experience framed in a direct sexual liaison or relationship. Rather, it is 
expressed in a public space, which mediates the tourist’s interaction with, and 
knowledge of the former Comfort Women. In a similar fashion the tourist- 
subject relationship is not premised on highly inequitable interactions in the 
Comfort Women Museum, particularly given that the women themselves have 
played a central role in constructing the displays. Nonetheless, for virtually all of 
the visitors to the museum who were interviewed during this research, the 
experience was centered around the needs of the tourist to act out a political role 
and posit a political stance in relation to the Comfort Women issue. In this way, 
the Comfort Women Museum becomes an important place for understanding the 
multiple expressions of the relationship between tourism and histories of sexual 
violence and exploitation. 
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Chapter 11 


The Dark Side of Tourism and Sexuality: 
Trafficking of Nepali Girls for Indian Brothels 


Nina Rao 


Sex, in the popular imagination, has always been understood and represented 
as a “biological urge.” There is a certain uneasiness in speaking about the 
fulfillment of sexual appetites, because it sometimes implicates the researcher in 
legitimizing sexual practices. For social acceptability and political correctness, 
the biological argument suffices. However, sex is more complex than just 
biology, because there is a social history behind what we consider to be the ideal 
and what we term deviant. Sexual desires can demand strange, unusual and 
unbiological modes of fulfillment. Demands for the stimulation of various 
psychological factors can be creative, but on the other hand, aggressive and 
destructive as well. 

Sex tourism, for instance, is illustrative of nonbiological factors. Sex between 
a tourist and a local prostitute is a purely physical encounter, but the partner is 
more than just an animated object. Although the fact that verbal communication 
is often minimal and therefore human attributes such as name, family, culture, 
and history cannot be articulated, many prostitutes use pidgin to establish their 
own and their client’s identity. Who is a sex tourist? A survey of advertisements 
for sex tourism indicates the following: a man who is going through a midlife 
crisis, disenchanted with the enjoyment of life because of feminism and 
women’s liberation rhetoric; a man who is tired of taking a politically correct 
position on his sexual preferences; he could be a worker, a professional, a 
manager. As globalization increases the right of the tourist to travel to the 
remotest comers of the world, the consumption of sexual pleasures is also being 
liberalized. As the period of “relaxation” and the location of its practice expands, 
the critical faculty is set aside and the tourist is open to the manipulation of the 
commercial sex organizer. 

In the history of sexuality the connection between sex and violence remains 
obscure, although accepted as existing in the darker aspects of human nature. 
The metaphysical and romantic aspects of sexuality remain in the foreground. 


The dangerous and powerful forces of the id, and the systems and taboos, the 
inhibitions that societies have erected to control such forces, often remain silent 
on why we need such taboos. In the silence that surrounds the forces of lust, 
much lustful behavior escapes these controls. Evolutionary theories that pit Eros 
against Thanatos have been unable to explain why the forces of violence and 
destruction, sado-masochism and other forms of violence have continued to 
feature in the history of sexuality (Rattray Taylor, 1965). 

Although it is now clear that tourism does not expose only the creative 
impulse of the sexual drive, we are becoming aware that the space between the 
public and private is being increasingly inhabited by victims of the other side of 
sexuality. The acceptability of prostitution indicates a kind of social collusion 
between those who determine social norms and what they consider to be 
permissible in the enforcement of such norms. Prostitution therefore lies beyond 
the threshold of liminality, age-old professions that exist because women can 
exercise the choice to be sex workers, or are unfortunate enough to have to earn 
their livelihood in this way. 

Drawing on Foucault’s work, I would like to examine prostitution as a 
discourse, to understand the systematic way in which patriarchal societies were 
able to manage and to produce prostitution politically, sociologically, and 
imaginatively as a “safety valve,” a “necessary evil.” Discourse, in both Foucault 
and feminism, identifies the body as the site of power and both see the 
possibilities of the challenges that exist within marginalized or unrecognized 
discourses to such mainstream thinking. The masculine elite discourse on 
prostitution posits itself as a universal rather than a hegemonic discourse on 
“truth” and “human nature.” Its agency lies in the determination to legalize 
prostitution, to ensure that it becomes truly safe for the client, and to give 
prostitutes the same rights as other workers. Nongovernmental organizations 
(NGOs), women’s organizations, and other human rights organizations, 
however, are resisting this agency (Mills, 1993). 

Let us begin with sexual harassment as threat and as approval. Harassment 
carries the implication that the woman exists only for male sexual pleasure, that 
she is an object and not a person, that she has no rights over her own body. She 
belongs to her father, brother (and other powerful male relatives), and husband 
and then to the male gaze. They will choose how to use her body since the honor 
of their family and kinship network as well as their masculinity depend on the 
exercise of this power. The object of harassment has to be innocent and 
vulnerable, has to invoke a sense of submission, fear, and powerlessness toward 
the aggressor. In this discourse the aggressor bestows a sense of being, a sense of 
attractiveness to the victim (Kitzenger, 1985). 


In Asia, heterosexual relations are an expression of social inequality. Child 
abuse, incest, and rape are now all cognizable offenses; support groups and the 
media regularly report the incidence of such crimes and the power relations that 
lie behind them. These biological urges, which were kept hidden, are now 
coming out in the open and no society is immune to them. The transition to 
pornography, in which a woman’s body is treated as a package of anatomical 
parts, is a form of violence that has emerged in the space created by the social 
collusion embedded in the mainstream discourse on sexuality. This is a space 
controlled by the world of organized crime and hard drugs. 

Prostitution is like pornography because it channels the violence of sexual 
desires away from those we love and those we respect, or those who are not in 
our power. Money gives us power over those girls and women who have found 
their way into prostitution, many of whom are victims of low socioeconomic 
status, intrafamily pressures, natural disasters, economic instability and 
transformation, and slavery through trafficking. Many are in the sex tourism 
market, which uses sex with the colonized “other” as an enhancement of the 
pleasure principle involved in the touristic experience. The “colonized” or 
stereotypical (as Asian, dark, voiceless, passionate) woman invokes a sense of 
power in the tourist who may not belong to the elite segment of society which 
can buy its pleasures at home. 

The biggest push to the exposure and attention given to trafficking has come 
from the need to contain AIDS through the identification of a high-risk group, 
the prostitute or sex worker. 

The investigations in red-light districts (brothel areas) to establish data have 
exposed the criminal links between prostitution and trafficking. The Trade in 
Trafficking of Girls for Prostitution became a major platform for action at the 
Beijing Women’s Conference in 1995. It has been described as the most 
intolerable form of contemporary slavery in the rights discourse. In South Asia, 
the major catchments are rural Nepal for the brothels of Bombay and Bangladesh 
for the brothels of Calcutta and Pakistan. 

The first International Conference on the Prevention of Trafficking, held in 
1895 defined trafficking as “illegal trade . . . for prostitution.” Today many other 
agencies have broadened the definition to include illegal migration, the gender- 
specific character of trafficking, cross-border trafficking, forced and compulsive 
trafficking, and in 1933, trafficking with consent. The Coalition to Abolish 
Slavery and Trafficking has defined trafficking as 


recruitment of persons and/or the transportation of persons by others using 
violence or the threat of violence, abuse of authority or dominant position, 


deception or other forms of coercion, for the purpose of exploiting them 
sexually or economically, for the profit or advantage of others, such as 
recruiters, procurers, traffickers, intermediaries, brothel owners and other 
employers, customers or crime syndicates. (undated Web site material) 


An amended version of this definition was adopted by the United Nations 
General Assembly in 1994. Nearly two million children are trafficked globally 
every year. South Asia and Southeast Asia take the lead in the volume of 
trafficking in children for sexual exploitation (UNIFEM, 1998). It has been 
estimated that there may be more than one million children under the age of 
sixteen in brothels across the region but exact numbers are difficult to obtain. 

Between 5,000 and 7,000 Nepalese girls are trafficked to India every year 
according to Maiti Nepal, an NGO. About 200,000 Nepalese women and 
children were sold into prostitution in India and 10 percent were between ten and 
fourteen years old. At least 50 percent of the 100,000 commercial sex workers in 
Bombay are Nepalese girls (Chand and Dietrich, 1997). Indian statistics, 
however, place the figure at 5 percent (National Commission of Women, 1997). 

Although clients in Indian brothels have always had a preference for the slim, 
fair, and prettier Nepalese girls trafficked across the Indo-Nepal border, for civil 
society the first inkling of this criminal trade came with the press coverage of the 
raids carried out in Kamathipura in 1996, one of the infamous red-light districts 
of Bombay. Instigated by the National Commission for Women, the Bombay 
police “rescued” 450 Nepalese girls from brothels in their drive against child 
prostitution. Two hundred of them, said to be minors, but suspected to be victims 
of AIDS, were repatriated to Katmandu. 

Trafficking has now become a national concern in both India and Nepal. It is a 
cross-border issue with national and global dimensions. It involves a web of 
hidden, profitable, efficient, and expanding networks in the country of origin, in 
transit, and in the country of destination. For the victim it involves violence, 
force, and confiscation of identity papers, loss of freedom, and bondage. Women 
and children, being the most vulnerable and least likely to resist, are the most 
sought after by these crime syndicates. They are also the most in demand by 
those who service the flesh trade for anonymous clients all over the world. It is 
ironic that the trafficked person is treated as the criminal, not the client or the 
trafficker. If a serious effort is not made to break into the networks among 
traffickers, politicians, police, and law and order authorities, trafficking is likely 
to increase. The current economic and social environment in Asia is likely to 
encourage trafficking. 

Poor women and children are prime targets. Nepal, one of the poorest 


countries in the world, ranks 154 out of 162 countries on the Human 
Development Index (HDJ) and 120 out of 162 on the Gender Development Index 
(GDI), making the country fertile ground for traffickers. Girls are trafficked 
from the districts of Nuwakot, Sindhupal Chowk, Rasuwa, Makwanpur, and 
Ramechap, which all rank below the Nepali average for the HDI and GDI, 
making girls in these districts particularly vulnerable. 

Trafficking for prostitution is not new to Nepal. The traditional Deuki system, 
similar to the Indian Devadasi system, is prevalent in the far west of the country 
among the Chhetris. Girls are offered to deities or to rich men, and they are 
termed Deukis. When the support of benefactors and family is exhausted, they 
take to prostitution to survive. They have already been deflowered, because there 
is a belief that sexual relations with a Deuki are auspicious. The estimated 
number of Deukis is between 17,000 and 19,000. The seminomadic Badis, also 
from the far west, entertained the Ranas and other aristocrats and also offered 
sexual favors. Prostitution became respectable in their community after the fall 
of the Rana regime and the introduction of modern entertainment. The males 
were transformed into pimps for the women of the family. The Ranas recruited 
Tamang girls as concubines because they were considered to be the most 
attractive. Servants who were mainly from Sindhupal Chowk were required to 
procure young girls from their home villages for their feudal masters. 

Today, under Structural Adjustment Programmes and World Bank pressure, 
Nepal is striving to develop tourism in a big way. Massage parlors have opened 
in Thammel, Katmandu’s tourist center. Carpet factories lure girls belonging to 
the backward districts. Minority ethnic groups, such as Dalits and tribals, are 
marked for prostitution, either in Nepal or to be sent to Indian brothels. In 1996, 
3,138 girls were trafficked from nineteen Village Development Committees of 
the Nuwakot district. Four hundred girls were sold from one single village, 
Gyangphedi. Traffickers are also targeting some districts of eastern Nepal such 
as Morang. 

Researchers have divided trafficking into two categories: hard or coercive and 
soft or family-based inducement. The hard trafficker lures a girl through 
friendship and stories of the world outside the village. The girls are trapped by 
the gifts, attention, and glamour of the trafficker. After gaining her trust, the 
young man offers her a job as a maid in Mumbai or even the opportunity of 
becoming an actress, since the current prime minister’s granddaughter is a 
popular Bombay actress. She might even be lured away on the pretext of seeing 
a film in town. Being naive and illiterate, she often doesn’t know how far away 
she has been taken or where she is. Another method is a fake marriage. 
Sometimes money is offered to the parents, but often girls elope with the pimp, 


without informing their parents. Often older relatives of orphaned girls sell them 
to pimps for money rather than paying for their upkeep. 

Katmandu’s suburbs, which house carpet and garment factories, are favored 
places to pick up young rural girls. Again the modus operandi is the same. Once 
the trust of the girls is gained, offers of better salaries and jobs, glamour, or 
marriage lure them into running away. Drugs are also used to ensure that the 
girls do not resist in public places such as border crossing points, on trains, and 
at bus stands. Traffickers do not necessarily operate alone. Many work with 
networks and syndicates that are operated by government officials, border 
policemen, and politicians. Training centers have also been established to 
educate the rural girls in the art of enticing urban customers. 

Soft trafficking clearly operates on family complicity. Although there is very 
little documentation of such trafficking since it is secretive, it has become an 
accepted social norm to send girls to India to earn money. Families can be both 
impoverished and greedy. In addition to need-based trafficking, families are 
lured by the prospect of easy money instead of providing a dowry for an 
arranged marriage for a daughter. She is not very highly valued in any case. 
Newar, a journalist and activist, documented 200 families who had sent away 
their twelve-to fifteen-year-old daughters to India from Ichowk. The clue was 
their tin-roofed houses, which indicated a cash income that very few in the area 
have. For a price of 10,000 to 20,000 rupees, a family will sell away their 
daughter, who often knows of her destination. She may be desperate to get away 
from a bleak future or she may be unaware of the conditions of work, the 
hardships, the violence, the lack of freedom, and the fear of AIDS. 

Soft trafficking and Western approaches to prostitution have created the 
impression that some girls go into prostitution or agree to go with traffickers 
because custom has made it acceptable or because of their own free will. How 
free could we consider a girl from a poor family who has had no education to 
develop her own aspirations and values and who is too poor to even think of 
alternatives to what family pressure is forcing her to do? How free is she to rebel 
against caste and gender constraints? Can she really discriminate between the 
glamour of money and jewels and the promise of food, clothes, cars and a good 
life, when she has not been encouraged to value herself? For local activists it is 
easier to tackle the issue of forced trafficking, but as the issue becomes 
politically important, particularly in India-Nepal relations, we are beginning to 
see a shift in the manner in which we understand trafficking. Certainly, it is 
much more difficult to intervene where family and other adults who occupy role 
model positions such as village elders, are in collusion with traffickers. 

In India, Kamathipura in Mumbai and Sonagachi in Calcutta are now the 


focus of governmental agencies seeking to break trafficking networks, with the 
help of NGOs. Traffickers have therefore shifted their trade to other cities such 
as Patna, Lucknow, Gorakhpur, and Delhi, which are easily accessible from the 
open border between the two countries. Twenty thousand Nepalese girls are in 
prostitution in India’s capital city and have even been sold to brothels as far 
away as Chennai. About 70 percent of the girls belong to the Tibeto-Burman 
ethnic group that includes the Tamang, Magar, Gurung, and Sherpa. A few 
belong to the dominant caste groups, Bahun and Chettri, and the rest come from 
low caste groups such as Damal, Kami, Danuwar, Darai, and Choudhry. 

It is clear that poverty is not the only push factor in trafficking, because 
poverty is the result of custom and tradition as much as of economic forces. 
Other visible indicators such as age, beauty, and virginity, push the age of the 
trafficked girls lower every year. Depending on exotic criteria, such as high 
cheekbones and fair complexion, Nepali girls are in great demand in India’s 
brothels in comparison with the Indian girls who are trafficked from neighboring 
States. 

In brothels girls are exposed to brutality, both physical and psychological, 
such as beating and mass rape to suppress individuality and rebellion. They are 
financially cheated, because they have to pay the owner the price given to 
traffickers and families. They depend on door-to-door soliciting by pimps. They 
are forced to live in unhygienic conditions and to consume alcohol and drugs. 
They have no access to medical treatment and have no freedom of movement. In 
the words of one of the girls, who was trafficked to Saudi Arabia, “If I were a 
flower I would have bloomed, but I am just a thorn.” Why didn’t she escape? 
Why didn’t she find a way to blossom as a flower? Because she was afraid. She 
had seen the nexus between the police and brothel owners. She could be 
arrested. Brothel owners also feed prostitutes stories of how the Nepalese 
government will send them back because they have brought dishonor to the 
country. In their community they will bear the stigma of being prostitutes. 
Experience has taught them that they will be vulnerable to rape and molestation. 
Many families have rejected their daughters released through the efforts of 
NGOs and rehabilitation is a difficult process. Both the rehabilitation agency and 
the girls come into conflict over their lifestyle and the economic opportunities 
and training being offered. Hours of toil over a sewing machine is not the most 
imaginative way of weaning away a girl who is still young enough to forget the 
painful experience and feel nostalgic for her previous life. 

There is also the question of the law. The special provisions of the Human 
Trafficking Act (1996) of Nepal provides for punishment by imprisonment for 
ten to twenty years but shifts the burden of proof to the victim, because she 


would have initiated the complaint. Without family or community support, 
illiterate and unsure of the legal processes and procedures, such acts are hardly 
likely to provide protection to the victim or appear as a threat to the trafficker. 
There is also a threat to the life of the girl who struggles through the process of 
the law to seek justice. No attempt is made to bring the customer to justice. 

The Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act (1956) in India proceeds against the 
prostitute as the criminal, since by her presence she is enticing the customer into 
immorality. Although in its amended form, the Prevention of Immoral Traffic 
Act (PITA) (1986), it has broadened its ambit to include both sexes and children, 
it does not consider commercial prostitution an offence. Only the exploitation of 
prostitutes is considered illegal. Legal activists need to make an alliance with 
social activists and women’s groups to campaign on the issue. They must 
provide the support structure for prosecution of the trafficker as well as a well- 
designed integration project in the rehabilitation period that will follow the 
release from sexual slavery. 

It is surprising that women’s organizations, which have taken up the issue of 
domestic violence against women, have not played a bigger role in documenting 
and intervening in the area of soft trafficking. There has always been a distance 
between NGOs and women’s organizations on the issue of prostitution. While 
NGOs have supported legalization of prostitution and have helped prostitutes to 
organize into unions and self-help groups, women’s organizations have been 
against prostitution in any form. This is not because they view prostitutes as 
criminals, or as fallen women, but see them as victims of patriarchy. They 
believe that any attempt to improve the working conditions and entry into the 
flesh trade goes against the dignity and humanity of women. Registration of 
prostitutes may have been promoted by AIDS control groups and organizations, 
but again it is surprising that they do not see the problem in a holistic way. They 
look at the medical issue and not the women’s issue. 

The debate has classified prostitutes into two groups: forced into the trade and 
entering the trade of their own free will. Both groups could have been trafficked. 
A common understanding can be reached if we approach the issue from the 
position of preventing trafficking. For prevention we would have to see the 
creation of local women’s groups and activists to campaign among the 
vulnerable age group and their parents. Other actors will also need to be 
sensitized so that they do not become a part of the traffickers network. This 
approach would widen the involvement of all kinds of groups and people who 
are involved in empowerment and development projects. Apart from the easier 
approach of policing women in the target areas, it would perhaps be more 
fruitful to tackle the issues that lie behind the menace of trafficking. These could 


include nonformal education and training, scholarships for girls to study at 
schools, prevention camps in border districts, awareness programs to make every 
girl aware that nobody is immune to trafficking. Micro-credit programs could be 
introduced to ensure that alternatives to the flesh trade become viable. 

The demand for prostitution is increasing as international travel becomes 
commonplace. The floating male population at Indian brothels includes Arabs, 
Nepali migrant workers, Western tourists, Indian businessmen, truck drivers, and 
soldiers posted away from their families. 

Should we therefore look at the flesh trade in demand and supply terms? Here 
the media and the mores it projects on sexuality and women and sexuality have 
also played an important role in promoting demand. The media must monitor 
promotions of sexist advertising, films and television shows, tourist brochures 
and travelogues, so that advocacy on the issue of trafficking prevents demand 
just as other agencies are preventing supply. 

The roots of trafficking are deep. Attitudes toward trafficking and prostitution 
are just beginning to change. “Prostitute” used to be a word of abuse but today 
we are beginning to realize that the prostitute is the abused. We no longer hold 
the men who visit brothels as innocent, nor do we condone their biological urges 
unconditionally. The feudal abuse of women, the commercialization of women’s 
bodies under capitalism, and the trade in human beings have all been taken up as 
human rights issues. The movement to empower women is also largely 
responsible for the shift in custom, tradition, and attitude. This I believe is the 
right direction in understanding the issue of trafficking. Today there is less 
conflict between India and Nepal on the issue of trafficking, since both countries 
are aware of the growing menace. Much more coordination and cooperation 
should occur, but at least the problem is out in the open and taking on the 
mainstream discourse. 

Finally, why have women tourists, who sometimes are sex tourists 
themselves, not become an agency to fight sex tourism and trafficking? Many 
women tourists in Nepal and India have felt threatened by local men. Some of 
these women have been abused. Is it because tourism transfers the paternal 
burden to women when they become tourists? Is it because radical feminists see 
the viewing of a cabaret or a sex show as liberating? It would appear that women 
sex tourists have been participants in the divide and conquer strategy, since they 
have benefited from a social system based on the subjugation of people of color 
or people from smaller and economically weak countries. In this context men, 
women, and children can all be victimized. In many cases, women tourists have 
felt that it is better for their men to participate in sex tourism with foreign 
women rather than have a mistress at home. The latter is more threatening than a 


nameless prostitute, who will never demand the same status as a mistress at 
home. 

There are many issues relating to sex and tourism, in which trafficked girls 
and women are a part of the supply side, that require both research and study. 
These issues should be given some attention throughout the world, because 
globalization, economic reform, restructuring of the old economy and the 
emergence of the new economy, will all impact women, their status, their right 
to resources, and therefore their vulnerability to trafficking. This is the case for 
many European, African, and Latin American countries; it is not only the 
problem of India and Nepal. These are empowerment issues that concern women 
activists, planners, and researchers all over the world. 
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Chapter 12 


AIDS and Tourism: 
A Deadly Combination 


Jerome F. Agrusa 


INTRODUCTION 


As tourism rapidly expands in Indo-China, especially Vietnam, it is believed 
that this increased number of tourists will result in a greater demand for 
prostitution and thus a high chance of acquiring AIDS from tourists. The 
Vietnam of today is often compared to Thailand of ten years ago, with similar 
economies being agriculturally based and a large supply of young labor to help 
move the country’s economies toward the manufacturing and the service 
industries. Thailand’s economy increased rapidly due to tourism and business 
investments from Japan and Western countries and Thailand is generally 
considered a newly industrialized country. Although 95 percent of the 
population is literate, only a relatively small proportion of the population has 
finished secondary or higher education. “Development is not equally spread over 
the population. The richest 10% earn 12.4 times as much as the poorest 20 
percent (in Western countries this figure is around 4.6)” (Batterink et al., 1994, 
p. 37). 

Vietnam is one of the most recent Asian countries to declare the importance of 
tourism to national development (VNAT, 1995). As Vietnam emulates Thailand 
in its growth of tourism and manufacturing, similar transformations may occur. 
“Vietnam is a developing country where rural overpopulation and the demands 
of an emerging and diversifying urban economy are rapidly transforming 
economic and social relationships” (Cooper and Hanson, 1998, p. 145). 

Vietnam is now a rapidly developing country, having opened its economy to 
foreign investment and capitalist values (Hobson et al., 1994). The economic 
change in Vietnam, such as in Thailand, has sparked an increase in the standard 
of living, but there are also some negative consequences. One negative 
consequence is that of young people leaving the rural areas and moving to the 
major cities looking for employment. With only limited training and education 
and an employment supply (those looking for job openings) outnumbering the 
employment demand (job openings) many young people, especially females, 
find themselves on the street without shelter, food, or work. One way of survival 
is that of young people turning to prostitution. 

According to Cooper and Hanson (1998, p. 144), 


For many people in the developing world especially it [prostitution] is one 
of the few realistic options for earning a decent income, particularly for 
young, uneducated women from rural areas. Given that the wages of factory 


and domestic servant jobs, the other two options open to women in this 
group, are so low it is little wonder that they opt for prostitution. 


This chapter does not attempt to examine the morality of prostitution or who 
is to blame for the “oldest profession” in the world, but it does examine the 
perceptions of the young ladies working the streets and brothels of Ho Chi Minh 
City, Vietnam, and whether they are aware of HIV/AIDS and other sexually 
transmitted diseases. 


TOURISM AND HIV/AIDS 


Travelers have a long history of being vectors for the spread of disease. The 
caravans traveling from Asia to Europe via the Silk Route have been identified 
as the likely source for the spread of the Black Death (bubonic plague) that 
ravished Western Europe in the fourteenth century, killing up to 25 million 
people, about one-quarter of Europe’s population (Gartner, 1996). Numerous 
other examples can be found in the past as well as in the present where new 
Strains of the flu are usually spread around the globe by travelers, making 
tourism one of the leading causes for the spread of diseases. The movement of 
tourists not only increases the potential for the transmission of viruses but also of 
life-threatening diseases, including acquired immune deficiency syndrome 
(AIDS). Evidence also supports that rapid rate of transmission of AIDS and 
other sexually transmitted diseases (STDS) are closely related to 
tourists’ behaviors (Agrusa, 1998). 


Tourism and Its Dark Side 


Tourism thrives on the opportunities it offers for people to have new 
experiences (Barnett, 1999). According to Barnett, this fact alone accounts for 
the frequent identification of tourism and travel with sexual adventure, either on 
a noncommercial, casual basis or with a professional sex worker. Thus, tourism 
as a personal experience and as an industry creates environments where a disease 
such as HIV/AIDS may thrive. 

HIV/AIDS is a disease currently without a cure or vaccine. AIDS is caused by 
the human immunodeficiency virus (HIV) and is a threat to millions of humans 
across the globe. HIV is not transmitted by casual contact, but by the transfer of 
bodily fluids through sexual intercourse as well as intravenous drug use. 
Therefore, the transmission of HIV is through conscious behaviors in which 


individuals choose to engage in sexual intercourse or intravenous drug use. 
According to the World Health Organization (2000), sexual intercourse was the 
main mode of transmission of HIV. In many developing countries heterosexual 
transmission of HIV is the main route for exposure while in developed countries 
homosexual intercourse has been the main method of transmission (World 
Health Organization, 2000). The widespread exposure of the disease has created 
a high awareness and concern about the prevention of AIDS in Thailand but to a 
much lesser extent in Vietnam. Until a vaccination is discovered or an effective 
drug developed to cure AIDS, the only way to stop the spread of HIV infection 
is by educating the public and teaching people how to employ effective 
strategies to prevent infection. 


Impacts on Sex Tourism 


HIV has had a significant impact on sex tourism. As Lewis (1989, p. 17) 
states, “for both visitors and the host country, tourism becomes a risky business 
when tourism and sex are sold together.” Some major cities such as Bangkok 
and Manila have widely advertised packaged sex holidays and rely on this sector 
for significant revenue. Newer destinations such as Cambodia and Vietnam are 
in danger of attracting the attention of entrepreneurs engaged in sex tourism, 
and, without effective policing, may find that sex tourism will proliferate and 
stake for itself a significant market share in inbound tourism. 

Sex and tourism have always to some degree been associated with each other. 
In some places, “sex tourism” has become a key element in the tourist industry. 
For example, Barnett (1999) noted that sexually transmitted infection (STI) such 
as HIV may be spread by tourists in a number of ways: into a country, out of a 
country, and from the tourist areas to the remainder of the country. Each of these 
possible outcomes has relevance to Vietnam. 


TRENDS IN VIETNAMESE TOURISM 


Vietnam is described by the Vietnam National Administration of Tourism 
(VNAT, 1995) as a poor, densely populated country that is struggling to recover 
from a long war of independence, the rigidities of central planning, and the loss 
of support from the Soviet Bloc following the collapse of the USSR. VNAT, the 
key government agency responsible for tourism development, has identified 
Vietnam’s key tourism resources as the nation’s beaches, lakes, forests, 


mountain ranges, many rare species of fauna and flora, and a rich and diverse 
cultural heritage. The 1995 Master Plan for Tourism Development outlined the 
expected main features of the Vietnamese tourism sector to the year 2010. This 
plan, developed by the Vietnam National Administration of Tourism (VNAT, 
1995) on the basis of work carried out by the World Tourism Organization 
(WTO, 1991), is a comprehensive document covering the development of the 
Vietnamese tourism sector since 1989 through and including 1995, and shows 
that Vietnam has significant potential for tourism development in the fifteen- 
year period to 2010. The Tourism Master Plan identifies the tourism sector as a 
significant potential earner of foreign exchange for Vietnam. VNAT recognizes 
that tourism is a significant development option able to assist national 
development through increased foreign exchange, employment, income, 
government revenue, and regional development potential (Walton, 1993). 

The role played by the commercial availability of sex in the development of 
Vietnam’s tourism industry is unclear. Vietnam’s central government continues 
to exercise strong control over many aspects of the national economy and society 
as demonstrated in 1995 when Decree 87/CP directed the fight against serious 
social ills and resulted in the destruction of thousands of foreign books and 
videotapes and the raiding of nightclubs frequented by foreigners (Biles et al., 
1999). Sex is not as openly touted as it is in Thailand, where bar girls serve as 
the sex industry’s front line. Nor is there publicly available information on the 
sex industry or the extent of AIDS/HIV in Vietnam. The industry exists, is 
accessible, and is not controlled in the sense that may be possible when 
establishments selling sexual services are licensed by the government. 


Vietnam’s Tourism Markets 


According to VNAT, foreign travelers to Vietnam reached 1,715,637 in 1997, 
growing from 600,438 in 1993, representing an upsurge of 185 percent. In 1998, 
tourist arrivals decreased by 11.4 percent (see Table 12.1), which was probably 
caused by the region’s economic crisis as well as the intense competition from 
neighboring countries such as Thailand and Malaysia (Vietnam News, 1998). 

Table 12.2 reports the major sources of foreign tourist arrivals in Vietnam 
from 1995 to 1998. From 1996 to 1998, China supplied the largest number of 
visitors to Vietnam, with the United States supplying the second largest number. 
The World Tourism Organization (WTO) has stated that approximately 2 million 
Vietnamese tourists, or Viet Kieu, located in some eighty countries, will 
dominate the market when they commence returning to their homeland for a visit 
(EIU International Tourism Report, 1993). 


TABLE 12.1. Visitor Arrivals to Vietnam 1993-1998 


Year Arrivals Percentage Change 


1993 600,438 

1994 1,018,244 +69.6 
1995 1,351,296 +32.7 
1996 = 1,607,155 +18.9 
1997 = 1,715,637 +6.7 
1998 =: 1,520,128 —11.4 











Source: International Cooperation Department, VNAT, 1999. 


TABLE 12.2. Top Eight Sources of Visitor Arrivals in Vietnam 1995-1998 


Visitor Arrivals 


Country/City 1995 1996 1997 1998 
Taiwan 224,127 175,486 156,068 138,529 
Japan 119,540 118,310 124,862 95,258 
France 137,890 87,795 81,513 83,371 
United States 189,090 146,488 147,982 176,578 
United Kingdom 52,820 40,692 44,719 39,631 
Hong Kong 21,133 14,918 10,696 8,573 
Thailand 23,117 19,626 18,337 16,474 
China 62,640 377,555 405,279 420,743 











Source: International Cooperation Department, VNAT, 1999. 


TOURISM AND PROSTITUTION 


In recent years the association of the organized sex industry with increased 
tourism has drawn the attention of tourism academics and generated a growing 
body of literature. Cohen (1971) was one of the first writers to bring this subject 
to the attention of tourism academics and highlighted the importance of sex as an 
element that should be considered as a serious field of study by tourism 
researchers (see also Chapter 5). In recent years a number of informative studies 
have been published on this subject that was previously considered social taboo. 

There are a number of theories as to the reason that prostitution has had such a 
dramatic growth in Asia. Goughlin (1950), Phongpaichit (1982), and Truong 
(1983), have shown that prostitution in Thailand is part of the country’s history 
and tradition and that brothels have existed for centuries. Some theorists 
(Truong, 1990) believe that the growth in prostitution in Thailand was promoted 
to help economic exchange. Both Kirsch (1975) and Khin Thitsa (1980) argued 
that the inferior way in which women are regarded in Theravada Buddhism 
conditions women to become prostitutes. Khin Thitsa (1980) stated that 
Buddhism attaches a low value to the female body and the female spirit, 
therefore the degrading of women has been sufficient for them to enter 
prostitution. “Indeed, the traditional emphasis on polygamy in Buddhist society 
encourages the widespread practice of prostitution in moder Thailand” (Khin 
Thitsa, 1980, p. 23). 

Governments, many observers contended, have also played a role in 
facilitating sex tourism. In Thailand, political leaders have been quite open in 
their support of tourist-oriented prostitution (del Rosario, 1994; Lee, 1991; 
Richter, 1989). They readily acknowledge the economic importance of those 
who encourage tourist spending, thereby contributing to foreign exchange 
earnings. Whatever the validity of the foregoing hypotheses, there is no denying 
that a combination of these factors has culminated in the development of a sex 
tourist industry that is among the largest in the world. 

As is the case in Thailand, the wages of factory workers and domestic servants 
—the other two main options open to women in this group—are low in Vietnam, 
and the option of the higher earnings possible in prostitution is attractive. Cooper 
and Hanson (1998) argued that the sex industry in Vietnam could only be 
properly understood within the framework of socioeconomic relationships that 
occur in the sex industry in any human community. It is apparent that the 
utilization of existing commercial sex infrastructure should only be regarded as a 
specialized subsector of the overall sex industry that currently operates within 
Vietnam. Similar observations can be made of most societies where the sex 
industry is active and it is misleading to equate or even blame the rise of a 
domestic sex industry on the parallel expansion of tourism. The sex industry, as 


with any industry, operates in any market where there are customers and tourists 
are only one part of the overall market for commercial sex. 

Prostitution is not a new industry in the south of Vietnam. By the end of the 
American phase of the Vietnam War in 1973 there were estimates of as many as 
300,000 to 500,000 prostitutes in South Vietnam (Kolko, 1998). After the 
victory of the North Vietnamese over the South, many prostitutes were sent to 
rehabilitation camps. The current position on the number of prostitutes is not 
clear. Kolko, for example, estimated that by 1993 there were over 200,000 
unemployed young women in Ho Chi Minh City alone, about half of whom were 
estimated by police to be working as prostitutes. According to Kolko, by 1996 
there were more prostitutes in Ho Chi Minh City than at the peak of the war. The 
official government data are far lower, perhaps because it is an embarrassing 
reflection on its policies and ideology. 


PERCEPTIONS OF COMMERCIAL SEX WORKERS 


In order to determine the likelihood of transmission of AIDS from prostitutes 
to tourists, a survey designed to determine patterns of sexual practice of 
Vietnamese women working as prostitutes was undertaken. The author 
performed a survey study in 1998 in the beer parlors and brothels of Ho Chi 
Minh City, Vietnam. All respondents reported on in the study were engaged as 
full-time sex workers. The survey instrument was translated into Vietnamese and 
distributed by U.S.-educated Vietnamese nationals who lived in Ho Chi Minh 
City. Respondents were asked to provide demographic information, such as age 
and education level, to indicate if they used alcohol and/or drugs while working, 
and to outline their pattern of use of condoms with clients. 

The majority of the respondents were between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen years of age. Only a small number of respondents (7.5 percent) 
indicated that they had attained a grade school qualification (first through eighth) 
but did not attend high school. The majority of the respondents (55.2 percent) 
stated they had attended some high school, but did not graduate. Twenty-three or 
34.3 percent of the respondents stated that they had graduated from high school. 
Two of them (2.98 percent) stated that they had attended college or technical 
school after completing high school but did not receive a college degree. None 
of the respondents stated that they had received a college degree. 

Table 12.3 shows the responses to the survey question “While working, do 
you drink alcohol?” An overwhelming 94 percent of the respondents answered 


“yes” to this question. An explanation for the high rate of alcohol consumption 
may be that the majority of prostitutes work in beer parlors that act as fronts for 
their activities as a brothel. Part of the job description of working as a prostitute 
in a beer parlor is for the prostitute to sit and pour the drinks for the clients and 
in return the prostitute is rewarded or paid a commission by the beer parlor 
owner based on the quantity of beer or liquor sold. It is in the prostitute’s 
economic interest to drink with the clients and have them drink as much as 
possible. When the question regarding drug usage was asked, the response was 
almost exactly opposite of that of alcohol usage, with 97 percent of the 
respondents stating that they did not use drugs. Of those who answered “yes” to 
drug use, all stated that they did not use intravenous needles. 


TABLE 12.3. Responses to Alcohol and Drug Use 


Statement Response Percentage 
Use of alcohol while working Yes 94 
No 6 
Use of drugs while working Yes 3 
No 97 











AIDS Through Sex 


Table 12.4 is an analysis of the respondents’ perception of the perceived risks 
of becoming infected with STD or AIDS, and how well condom usage prevents 
sexually transmitted diseases (STDs). According to the respondents, an 
overwhelming majority of prostitutes felt that their chances of contracting AIDS 
or STDs was between “very low” and “low.” When asked if they use condoms 
when they have sex 43.3 percent of the respondents stated “sometimes” or “no” 
while almost one fifth (17.9 percent) stated “no” to the use of condoms. When 
asked if they ever have sex without a condom with a client, 22.4 percent stated, 
“ves.” Over three-quarters (77.6 percent) of the respondents stated that clients 
have requested to have sex with them without a condom, and 17.9 percent stated 
that money was a factor in their decision to have sex without a condom. 


Who Are the Clients? 


Table 12.5 presents the results of survey questions detailing the nationality of 
clients who use prostitutes in Ho Chi Minh City. When asked if Vietnamese 
nationals were the majority of their clients, almost all of the responding 
prostitutes either “agreed” or “strongly agreed” with this statement. When asked 
if the majority of the prostitute’s clients were foreigners, an overwhelming 
majority “strongly disagreed” or “disagreed” with this statement. 

The results of this survey are consistent with that of the literature review and 
previous studies, (Agrusa, 1998), which state that the overwhelming majority of 
the clients that prostitutes engage in Ho Chi Minh City are Vietnamese nationals. 
A study prepared by Save the Children Fund and Catherine Healy (1995) had 
similar results. 


TABLE 12.4. Responses to Condom Usage and Sexually Transmitted Diseases 


Statement Mean* 
Chances of getting an STD 2.85 
Chances of getting AIDS 1.72 


How good are condoms in preventing STDs? 3.16 











*1 = very low; 2 = low; 3 = neither; 4 = high; 5 = very high 


TABLE 12.5. Responses Regarding Clients 


Statement Mean* 


The majority of clients are Vietnam nationals. 4.53 


The majority of clients are foreigners. 1.65 











*1 = strongly disagree; 2 = disagree; 3 = neither; 4 = agree; 5 = strongly agree 


FUTURE SCENARIOS 


Currently, little published data exist on the prevalence of AIDS in the 
Vietnamese sex industry. The current low usage rate of condoms indicates 
significant potential for AIDS and other STDs to increase. This has been the 
experience of Thailand, where in the popular tourist city of Chaing Mai, the Thai 
AIDS Council estimates that up to 50 percent of prostitutes and bar girls (who 
provide sexual services) are HIV positive (Natpratan, personal communication, 
2000). Should this occur, two conditions become possible. The incidents of 
AIDS in the general population will increase rapidly, as has been the case in 
Sub-Saharan Africa where 24 million persons are HIV positive, and the number 
of foreign visitors contracting AIDS will increase. In the popular tourism resort 
region of Halong Bay in the north of Vietnam, the estimated number of HIV- 
infected persons is 15 percent of the population (Galla, 2001). The increasing 
popularity of the region and ongoing construction of new accommodations 
creates conditions for a flourishing sex industry and the high possibility of 
transmission of HIV to overseas tourists. 

A tourist’s nationality is likely to play a major part in the rate of infection. 
Many European, Australian, U.S., and some Asian travelers have been exposed 
to long-term, government-sponsored education programs on the need to engage 
in safe sex practices including the need to always use condoms. Unfortunately, 
the level of awareness of visitors from newer tourist generating regions is not as 
high or may be altogether lacking. Countries such as China have yet to introduce 
mass HIV/AIDS public health campaigns, while citizens of the Russian 
Federation, who are beginning to travel in greater numbers in Asia, already 
exhibit a high rate of HIV infection, and appear to know little about prevention. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, Vietnam should review the prostitution policies in Thailand and 
try to learn from the successes and failures of government policy toward the sex 
industry. In analyzing the Thai sex industry, Cohen (1993) noted that while most 
of the industry was orientated to the domestic market, the sex industry remained 
an important source of foreign capital. Currently, the majority of the clients that 
the Vietnamese prostitutes service are Vietnamese nationals, but as inbound 
tourism into Vietnam increases, paralleling the earlier pattern of Thailand, it 
stands to reason that foreign demand for prostitution in Vietnam will grow. One 
solution to help reduce the spread of AIDS in Vietnam is through education of 
safe-sex practices, and ensuring that prostitutes and tourists are aware of health 


and safety issues. Strategies that could be adopted include peer educators and 
peer counselors. According to the Save the Children Fund (1995, p. 4), peer 
councilors and educators are viewed as “credible and impactful disseminators of 
preventive/protective knowledge and behavior skills, and as_ positively 
reinforcing role models and change agents in the referent target populations 
(including sex-workers).” 


Implications 


Studies have suggested that as the tourism industry in Vietnam grows, so will 
the area of prostitution that services foreign tourists (Cooper and Hanson, 1998). 
In some countries (e.g., parts of Australia, Germany, Turkey) prostitution is legal 
but is heavily regulated by governments, and as a result, part of the industry is 
driven underground. Decriminalizing prostitution in Vietnam, in a similar way to 
the measures being proposed by the New Zealand Prostitutes Collective (NZPC), 
is essential because “It will be difficult to educate prostitutes in those parts of the 
sex industry which are underground. If AIDS is to be kept out of the sex 
industry, the sex industry must be brought out of hiding” (NZPC, 1989, p. 1). 
Further, decriminalizing the sex industry will give prostitutes more power over 
their working conditions and will help break the cycle of financial dependency 
on brothel owners and pimps (Cooper and Hanson, 1998). 

The results of the current research would suggest that there is a potential 
disaster in the near future. Whether due to naiveté, lack of knowledge, or youth 
invincibility, a high percentage of prostitutes conduct extremely risky behaviors 
by having unprotected sex with clients and feel that their chances of getting 
AIDS are very low. Unless these women are educated and convinced that having 
unprotected sex is like playing Russian roulette with a half-loaded gun, Vietnam 
is likely to follow in Thailand’s footsteps where 80 percent of the prostitutes are 
reported to test positive for HIV. 


Setting a Precedent 


Vietnam has an opportunity to set a precedent for tourism in other countries in 
the Indochina area, specifically for Laos and Cambodia, by determining what 
role prostitution and the sex industry will play in the future course of tourism 
development. If a decision is made to decriminalize the sex industry, it will be 
possible to establish high standards of worker health through regular health 
checks and licensing of premises and individuals involved in the sex industry. 
This will not only enable the nation to reduce the incidents of the spread of 


HIV/AIDS to its citizens but will also prevent the spread of the disease to 
foreign visitors. If on the other hand the problem is ignored, the vast amounts of 
money available though the illegal sale of sex has every possibility of corrupting 
officials and contributing to the spread of AIDS/HIV domestically as well as 
internationally, and concurrently creating an unfavorable image of Vietnam in 
many market sectors, such as the family market. 
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Chapter 13 


Sex Tourism: The Case of Cambodia 


Paul Leung 


INTRODUCTION 


Cambodia is a small inland country located on the Indochinese Peninsula. The 
only coastal exit is the seaport in the southwestern corner where the town of 
Kompong Som or Sihanoukville is located. Cambodia was once a well- 
developed country with well-established trade routes and fertile lands for 
agricultural development. The decades-long civil war, however, has destroyed 
almost all the infrastructure, social structure, moral standards, and dignity of its 
people. More than one-third of the population was killed ruthlessly under the 
rule of Pol Pot. Education was halted for more than twenty years. Rural land and 
farmland are now deserted minefields. The society is devitalized to such an 
extent that development seems to be impossible. With the intervention of the 
United Nations Transition Authority in Cambodia (UNTAC), peacekeeping 
forces and the agreement between the various parties of the confronting forces, 
the country once again sees the light of peace. Tourism was the first business to 
blossom after the war ended in 1991. Other than the UN staff, traders and 
travelers from Thailand, Laos, Vietnam, and China crossed the borders for 
business purposes and for cheap sex. 

Unlike in other Southeast Asian destinations, prostitutes as sole proprietors (or 
independent operators) on the street are rare; instead most Cambodian prostitutes 
work in organized brothels. Two critical factors are that these girls are normally 
very young and that they are not working out of their own free will. According 
to local intelligence, most of these prostitutes will start their “job” between ten 
and sixteen years of age. According to an Oxfam report (“Stay Away from 
Brothels,” 1998), there are approximately 40,000 child prostitutes in Cambodia, 
some as young as nine years of age. Most of them are from poor families in the 
rural areas, or they are orphans of the war. These girls and their families are 
deceived by slave traders to believe that they can make a better living in cities 
but eventually they are sold to commercial brothels. Their virginity was sold at a 
higher price and thereafter they started to work as sex slaves for fourteen to 
eighteen hours a day. When they have their monthly period or when there are no 
customers, they are ordered to do housekeeping and laundry, to work on farms, 
and all sorts of other work. They never get paid for their work, are seriously 
malnourished, beaten up, overworked, and exposed to the dangers of sexually 
transmitted diseases. According to UN health officials, “Cambodia has been 
identified as one of the countries likely to be worst hit by HIV and AIDS and 40 
percent of prostitutes there already carry the virus” (“Ignorance the Worst 


Enemy,” 1997). The sex trade is a critical hot topic, a pressing issue, and a social 
problem, which is undermining the sustainability of tourism and economic 
development. 

This chapter explores the current situation of sex tourism in Cambodia and 
investigates the demand side of the industry. The author conducted site visits and 
carried out interviews for the purposes of soliciting inputs. Archives, which 
included official statistics and research works by nongovernmental organizations 
(NGOs), were also an important source of information. 


BACKGROUND 


According to Cornford and Simon (2001:17) “Cambodia is a country that is 
scarred by the tragedy of conflict... . The legacy of conflict has had a dramatic 
impact on the land and its people.” Cambodia or Kampuchea are commonly 
recognized and accepted as names of the country. Until recently, the official 
name of the country has gone through a series of changes and alternations. Both 
Cambodia and Kampuchea come from the Sanskrit word Kambuja, which is the 
name of a tribe in Northern India associated with the origin of the nation 
(Chandler, 1992:xv). This Indian name of the country first appears in an 
inscription in the ninth century a». (Chandler, 2000). The legacy of the nation is 
the marriage of the sun and the moon and the legitimate kingship of the country, 
according to Chandler’s (2000) interpretation, could be a marriage of both 
Khmer and Indian ancestry. 

The knowledge of the history of ancient Cambodia is scant. Although a large 
number of inscriptions on stones are found in the ruins of the Angkorean 
monuments, most of these are poems that are religious in nature, and eulogies. 
Hardly any other form of material resists the passages of time, erosion, and 
weathering. No one can be sure how long humans have lived in the territory of 
the modern Royal Kingdom of Cambodia. Excavation of clay pots in a cave at 
Laang Spean in northwestern Cambodia suggests that human civilization existed 
in Cambodia as early as 4200 sc. (Chandler, 2000). The major ethnic group of 
Cambodia is the Khmer. Khmer can be found widely in the Southeast Asia 
region. The Vietnamese people are believed to be the cousins of the Khmer and 
many linguists have suggested that the two languages—Vietnamese and Khmer 
—split several thousand years ago. It follows that the two races inhabit the same 
region and share similar sources of origin. Historians surmised that the small 
Khmer society coincided with the more sophisticated Funan Empire, which ruled 


the central part of Indochina to the delta of the Mekong River. Around 550 a»., 
the Khmer started a war against the Funan and it was almost 100 years later 
when the Khmer successfully unified the region and developed the Chenla 
Empire with its capital near Tonle Sap, the Great Lake. The Chenla Empire 
continued to grow until it eventually broke up in the so-called Land (or Upper) 
Chenla and the Water (or Lower) Chenla. Jayavarman II (790-850) peacefully 
reunified the two branches of Chenla in the early 800s and built a new capital 
near Tonle Sap, now known as the Angkor site. 

The Angkorean Empire reached its peak under the leadership of Jayavarman 
VIE (1181-1219 .».). The overexpansion of the kingdom in terms of 
infrastructure construction, military actions, and especially the construction of 
large-scale temples led the national account into serious deficit. During 1430 and 
1431, the Thai invaders captured the capital city and the Khmer community was 
driven away. The Khmer later resettled and established Phnom Penh as the new 
capital. After the fall of the Angkorean Empire, the Khmer could hardly stand up 
against the invasion of the neighboring countries. Cambodia could have been 
divided between the powers of Thailand and Vietnam had it not been for the 
intervention of the French. The French protectorate began on April 11, 1864, and 
lasted until 1884 when Cambodia became a French colony. Cambodia eventually 
was granted independence within the French Union in 1949 and officially 
became independent from France on November 9, 1953. Peace and prosperity, 
however, did not follow independence. The Coup of General Lon Nol, the 
invasion by the U.S. forces, the Khmer Rouge, and Pol Pot’s regime, and the 
confrontation between various parties after the Paris Peace Treaty went on and 
on until the formation of a coalition government in November 1998. The country 
was devastated by the prolonged civil turmoil. Over 2.5 million civilians were 
killed in the three years under Pol Pot. Millions of refugees who escaped from 
Cambodia were kept in camps near the border. The carryover effect of the war is 
long enduring. Despite international aid and assistance over the past ten years, 
Cambodia remains one of the poorest countries in the world. 

Geographically, Cambodia is a small country with a total area of 181,035 
square kilometers (69,879 square miles). It borders Thailand to the north and 
west, Laos to the northeast, Vietnam to the east and southeast, and a coastal exit 
in the southwest into the Gulf of Thailand with a coastline of 443 kilometers 
(275 miles). The landscape of Cambodia features a large area of flatlands along 
the long, winding Mekong River. The great lake, Tonle Sap, varies in size 
depending on the volume of rainfall and provides a very fertile source of 
foodstuff and freshwater fishes. The flatland was mainly designated for wet rice 
cultivation. The war and the remaining landmines seriously affected the 


production of rice crops. 

Cambodia has one of the most precious cultural heritage sites in the world, the 
Angkorean monuments. There are more than 250 monuments at the Angkorean 
site located in Siem Reap. With cultural heritage including the classic royal 
dances, traditional arts and crafts, and the various religious festivals, Cambodia 
provides a great opportunity for cultivating tourist business. 

The first group of “international arrivals” in postwar Cambodia included 
20,000 United Nations’ personnel and other volunteers, but according to the 
World Tourism Organization’s (WTO) definition of tourism, these people were 
not considered to be tourists. Then followed the traders, smugglers, and looters 
from neighboring countries, such as the People’s Republic of China, Vietnam, 
and Thailand. Until very recently no official record of tourist arrivals has been 
kept, except for those arriving by air at the two international airports. There are, 
however, a large number of tourists coming into Cambodia by ferry and by road. 
They come to buy and sell various merchandise but many of them, taking 
advantage of the low price, also buy sexual services. The business started to 
grow in the late 1980s and since then has attracted a substantial volume of 
customers. Foreign workers from Vietnam have joined the industry as well. 

There is no official record of the number of prostitutes in the country, but 
estimates vary from 50,000 to as many as 500,000 sex workers. The 500,000 
figure would mean that around 8 percent of the female population is working in 
the sex industry; this estimate seems rather unlikely. The situation is complicated 
and it is extremely difficult to have a close estimate of the prostitute population. 
One of the reasons is that the population is mobile, owing to the large proportion 
of part-time prostitutes and the fact that sex workers are imported from nearby 
countries. Another reason is the sensitivity of the issue, both legally and morally, 
which prevented formal measurement. Although it is impossible to verify 
numbers, local sources suggest that it has become a serious social issue. 


THE SEX INDUSTRY: SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Sex work is a generic term that covers a wide range of activities. It can range 
from street girls in the Philippines, to the “beach boys” in Sri Lanka, the 
transsexual prostitutes in Pattaya, girls working in nightclubs and bars, to 
tabletop dancers and child prostitutes in Cambodia. The commonality is that they 
render sex services for acquisition and consumption. Their activities are, 
however, very different in nature. Some of them are illegal while others are not. 


Some of the workers joined the industry freely, but some are forced or cheated 
by people traffickers believing that their work will bring about improvement in 
their living standard and that of their families. 

Sex means big business. The sex industry provides services to satisfy one of 
the basic physiological needs of human beings. Whether we like it or not, 
prostitution is one of the oldest professions. Although there is no official record 
on the global number of sex workers, it can be estimated that it is quite large. 
Oppermann (1998) noted that, according to estimates by Caliber and Elton, there 
were about 50,000-400,000 female prostitutes in Germany; Symanski (1981) 
reported that there were about 250,000 to 350,000 in the United States, and more 
than 200,000 in Poland; Launer (Oppermann, 1998) suggested that the number 
of prostitutes in South Korea could total between 140,000 to 300,000; and in 
Thailand, the figure could be as high as 2 million. 

Prostitution in Cambodia is illegal but huge in size. The Southeast Asian 
Ministers of Education Organization estimates 80,000 to 100,000 prostitutes in 
1996 but other Cambodian intelligence suggests that it could be as many as 
300,000 to 500,000 workers. According to Oxfam’s estimate, one-third of these 
are aged below eighteen. A World Vision survey conducted in 2000 investigated 
the issue of child prostitution in Cambodia. The survey interviewed sixty-eight 
children aged between twelve and eighteen who work on the street. Over 70 
percent of the respondents indicated that they had been involved in sexual 
relations with tourists. Most of the local intelligence in Cambodia points to the 
seriously underpaid police force that allows the business to continue in a “silent” 
way. 

The phenomenon of prostitution has two dimensions: the supply of and 
demand for sex services. The supply side of the market is determined by the 
number of workers. The large number of practitioners can be attributed to 
poverty and the organized activities of gangsters, including traffickers, pimps, 
brothel owners and the local version of the “Mafia.” 

Cambodia is one of the poorest countries in the world and the poorest in the 
Mekong River region. According to statistics from the Asian Development Bank 
(2002), the percentage of the population living below the poverty line for the 
year 1999 is 35.9 percent. The life expectancy is only 54.4 years and the infant 
mortality rate is 106 per thousand live births—the highest in the region. The 
poor living standard, the general lack of job opportunities, the destruction of 
cultivatable land, as well as the refugees returning to the country add pressures 
on the social system. Peasants living in the rural areas lack sufficient food 
supplies and, attracted by the illusion that there will be more job opportunities, 
move to urban areas, in particular the capital, Phnom Penh. Some of the rural 


families are so poor that parents are willing to sell their young daughters to 
traffickers, in the hope that they will have a better chance of survival in the city. 
Many of the young girls are willing to be sold because they believe that this will 
bring benefits to their families. Sometimes girls are forced to join the industry in 
order to pay off the family’s debts (Budhos, 1997). Furthermore, tourism as a 
catalyst for economic development (Cauvin, 1999) has, in turn, facilitated 
prostitution (Lin, 1998). 


THE CUSTOMERS 


To gain a better picture about the sex industry in Cambodia, the author carried 
out a series of interviews and observations in Phnom Penh. The major scope of 
the interviews was to review the motives of buyers of sex, and to find out why 
they “buy” sex services in Cambodia. The second purpose was to review the 
reasons that the prostitutes work in the industry. The third objective was to 
compare the results to see if they confirmed the propositions listed previously in 
the chapter. The final purpose was to investigate the possible impacts that the 
sex business has on the country’s economic, social, and public health 
development. 

Ethnography is the research approach that directed the design of this study. 
Fetterman (1998:1) described ethnography as “the art and science of describing a 
group or culture.” The task is to be an investigative reporter who interviews 
relevant people. The objectives of exploring, investigating, studying, and 
reporting a social phenomenon such as the sex trade perfectly match with the 
strengths of ethnography. As Fetterman argued, although ethnographic research 
is normally characterized by small sample size, this does not imply lack of 
thorough investigation. As Brown exclaimed in the preface of her monograph, 
Sex Slaves, “prostitution is not a subject that is easily tackled using traditional 
research methodology. Standard research techniques were particularly useless 
when the issues to be investigated were trafficking and sexual slavery...and 
approaching clients directly proved to be personally risky” (2000:x-xi). 

With the help of a local assistant, the author successfully interviewed thirteen 
people who had bought sexual services from brothels and streetwalkers in 
Cambodia. It is acknowledged that this result is by no means representative—the 
sample size is small and the response rate—thirteen out of fifty people 
approached—is relatively low. Most of the people approached were not willing 
to participate in the interview owing to the sensitivity of the subject. The thirteen 


respondents included a European, a Japanese, and the rest were ethnic Chinese. 
The high proportion of Chinese is because they were more willing to participate 
and that the language barrier between the researcher and the respondents was 
smaller. The author also conducted a three-night observation in the “red-light” 
areas. These are located either in the downtown area or in nearby villages. In 
Phnom Penh, Svay Pak, Tuol Kork, 63rd Street, as well as the areas around 
187th, 184th, and 154th Streets are common places for brothels. Brothels are 
either stores at the ground level or small wooden houses. They are normally 
decorated with pink fluorescent lighting. There are hardly any other lights and 
thus the whole area is relatively dark. Girls hang around outside these places to 
approach potential customers who are passing by. The girls range from 
individuals to groups of twenty or more. Since few other businesses are located 
in the area, it is reasonable to believe that males passing by are potential 
customers. 

According to the observations, those who pick up girls at nightlife venues, 
such as bars, discos, and nightclubs are mainly foreigners—probably tourists. 
Those who visit the brothels are more evenly distributed between local 
Cambodians and foreigners, guided by locals. With few exceptions, the girls in 
the nightlife areas are young in appearance. The number of girls is large. They 
actively approach single males, especially foreigners. Most of these girls cannot 
communicate in foreign languages. A few do speak a little Mandarin Chinese 
and/or English. We tried to ask about their background, their organization, and 
business but most of them were either unable to understand the question or were 
unwilling to answer. In certain “busy” areas where we wanted to talk to the 
street girls, our hired driver refused to stop because of security concerns. 

The main motives for buyers of sexual services are complicated 
sociopsychological issues. According to McKeganey and Barnard (1996), the 
attraction of paid sex can be summarized as specific sexual acts, different 
women, specific physical characteristics, limited nature of the contact, and the 
clandestine nature of the contact. Our interviews showed similar results but a 
few additional new insights were gained. First, interviewees said that the basic 
need and desire for sex was a major motive to buy. In order to gain more insight 
into their behavior, the author asked whether respondents bought sexual services 
in other destinations as well. The responses were rather diverse. Some of the 
respondents admitted that they would if the situation allowed them to do so. 
Others suggested that they only had experience in buying sex services in 
Cambodia and they could not think of buying sex services again in the future. 
Second, the atmosphere of buying sex in Cambodia is somewhat casual. As one 
of the respondents suggested, “When everyone is doing the same thing, you 


don’t feel that guilty.” This implies that the respondents might have a social and 
ethical condemnation of sex transactions. The spatial and cultural detachment of 
the tourist from the buyer and the subject could, in a way, reduce the sense of 
liability. Third, as Cambodia was far from home, no one could know. As 
Cambodia is not perceived as a popular tourist destination, the chance of being 
caught “red-handed” by someone they know is low. This finding is in line with 
what Ryan and Kinder (in Ryan and Page, 2000) suggested as the need of 
concealment. Fourth, some see it as impulse purchase: They do not plan for it; it 
just happens. Some of the respondents suggested that they normally go to 
karaoke bars or nightclubs without an intention to buy sex services. They could 
have made eye contact with the young girls working there and/or been motivated 
by the low prices. They normally will chat and drink with the girls and not 
necessarily end up having sex. Last, the sense of adventure added to the total 
level of satisfaction. One of the respondents suggested that the difference 
between the Khmer girls and those of their own race created psychological 
stimulation. The differences, therefore, created the satisfaction of escaping from 
their ordinary lives and behaviors. This coincides with the basic needs of tourists 
for variety, novelty, and fantasy. 

During the interviews, nobody was willing to talk about child prostitutes. 
Those interviewed claimed that they never have any sexual relationship with 
children. Most of them, however, agreed that they would prefer to have sex with 
virgins for safety reasons. When asked why Cambodia but not Thailand or 
Vietnam was a setting for their commercial sex exploits, answers were 
summarized in three categories: cost, the mysterious image, and convenience. 
According to the visitors, the travel and accommodation costs to and within 
Cambodia are expensive. The cost of visiting brothels, however, was 
exceptionally cheap. The standard charges for a prostitute can be as low as 
US$1.0 and the price for a virgin would normally be around US$300. It is much 
cheaper for customers to buy sex in Cambodia than in other nearby countries 
such as Thailand and Vietnam. 

The mysterious image of Cambodia also adds to the attractiveness of the 
Cambodian ladies. The civil war has prohibited civilian travel to the country and, 
since communication with the country is almost blocked, curiosity induces 
desire. Convenience is another major motivator. Convenience can be defined in 
terms of geographical dispersion and communication. For the people from 
Thailand, Vietnam, and Southwestern China, crossing the border into Cambodia 
is quick and easy. Although traveling within the country is still uncomfortable 
and holds certain levels of risk, because of the poor transportation system, the 
outlaws, and the unexposed devices, it is still acceptable for people from these 


places. As for business travelers, they have to travel to the country anyway if 
they want to conduct their business affairs. According to some travelers from 
Hong Kong who visited Cambodia seeking sexual encounters, literature and 
promotional materials are available that support the Cambodian sex business. 
The author has tried to locate some of the sources mentioned by the interviewees 
and found some similar items promoting sex outlets in Thailand and Vietnam. 
There are even video compact disks, which illustrate “shopping” tips in a very 
obscene and disgusting manner. 


IMPACTS OF SEX TOURISM ON CAMBODIA 


Impacts of the sex trade on Cambodia are immense and long lasting, and 
spread into various facets of the society. In order to facilitate discussion, impacts 
can be subdivided into economical, social and health, and further development 
potentials. 

The economic impacts of prostitution can be quite significant. The 
international sex industry’s turnover can be conservatively estimated to be worth 
at least US$20billion a year. By multiplying the average number of transactions 
each prostitute has per day times the available workdays per year times the 
average bill, the ability of generating foreign exchange cannot be 
underestimated. Furthermore, should the tourism income multiplier apply here, 
the creation of wealth is actually started there, although the means of creating it 
is a disgrace. Bishop and Robinson (1998) noted that there is an impression that 
the Thai economy rests on the sex industry. It cannot be denied that the sex 
industry can and has contributed to the attractiveness of certain tourist 
destinations, but one should keep in mind that the potential economic benefits of 
the sex industry come with a bundle of costs, which could be deep and long 
enduring. 

According to local intelligence, many of the sex workers in Cambodia receive 
a very marginal income and hence can hardly improve their living standards as a 
result of having joined the industry. The main profit from the “industry” goes to 
the pimps and gangsters who control the business. The sex trade, therefore, has 
not mitigated the problem of poverty, at least, not for the prostitutes. The social 
impact of sex tourism can be severe. First of all, it has a very negative 
connotation that will be associated with the country, which in turn may impact 
future development. For instance, the Thai government has been trying very hard 
to rectify their image problem with extensive public relations and promotion 


programs. Many travelers, however, still perceive Thailand as a place for 
commercial sex. One might argue that as long as travelers continue to visit this 
should not be regarded as a problem. The negative image, however, could go 
into the evaluation mechanism of the potential travelers and become barriers for 
other forms of tourism. 

As mentioned earlier, there are an estimated 300,000 to 500,000 women 
working in the sex industry in Cambodia (Reaksmey, 1996). Oxfam, an 
international nongovernmental organization, also estimated that the number of 
child prostitutes could be around 40,000. This large group of prostitutes will 
eventually become older and will be unable to work in the industry any longer. 
They will have no savings, skills, or health to work in a new career and this will 
create a serious social problem. The threat of HIV and AIDS are additional 
problems. According to statistics from the Cambodian Ministry of Health, about 
100,000 to 120,000 Cambodians were HIV positive in 1996. Due to the 
ignorance and unawareness of the consequences of unprotected sex, the disease 
is spreading fast. The number of newborn babies being affected is increasing. 
The government can hardly do anything to rectify the situation. Within the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), Cambodia is one of the 
poorest countries and it has the lowest standard of health. Government spending 
on health only accounted for about 10.72 percent of total expenditure, which is 
approximately 1 percent of GDP (UN ESCAP, 2002). According to the Ministry 
of Economy and Finance, the budget allocated to the health sector for the year 
1998 was 62.36 billion riels, about US$17 million, which translates to 
approximately US$1.5 per capita per year—not even enough to buy a packet of 
condoms! The inadequacy of funding promotes the spread of the disease and the 
spread of the disease in turn hinders the future economic and social development 
of Cambodia. 

It is of interest to note that the most seriously affected provinces are those 
located in the northwestern part of the country bordering Thailand. Provinces 
such as Kratie are not really tourist destinations but HIV infection is even more 
serious in this province. When 401 people were invited to an HIV test in Kratie 
in 1996, the results revealed that 38.5 percent of the sample group was HIV 
positive. Dr. Hor Bunleng, the director of the National AIDS Committee in the 
Ministry of Health, revealed in an interview with the Cambodia Times 
(Reaksmey, 1996) that the result is not representative as the real situation could 
be even worse. In addition to HIV, drug abuse, alcoholism, child prostitution, 
and crimes are positively correlated with the development of the sex industry. 
Therefore, prompt and effective actions need to be taken. Some of the immediate 
actions would include law enforcement against child prostitution, more funds, 


and aid allocated to promote safe sex and health, education development, and a 
long-term tourism development action plan, which could restrict, if not prohibit, 
tourists’ engaging in sex-related activities. 

Many of the street girls are forced to join the industry because of poverty, 
which confirms the findings of Frances Finnegan (1979) in the study of 
prostitution in Victorian York and the results of Brown’s (2000) work which 
mainly focuses on prostitution in South Asian countries. As previously noted, 
their participation in prostitution seldom achieves any substantial improvement 
in their living conditions. Some end up with an unsound mind and are never able 
to return to their own societies. Others die ultimately as a result of their 
occupation. No statistical data are available to show how long they stay in the 
business. Interviews with Cambodian sex workers and a representative of their 
union revealed that many of them are suffering physically and mentally and 
wished to abandon prostitution. They have set certain time limits for themselves 
and they try to quit prostitution in three-to-five-year’s time. However, they have 
to face difficulties when they seek to return to their former normal lives. Their 
education background is usually deficient. Their home in the rural area is 
backward and poor. The savings they have accumulated, if any, are hardly 
sufficient to support their living expenses for a long period. 


CONCLUSION 


It is important to realize that it is impossible to judge the appropriateness of 
the sex trade and this was not the objective of this chapter. As Ryan and Kinder 
(in Ryan and Page, 2000) suggested, the debate over prostitution is complex. 
The traditional view of prostitutes as abused victims might not be appropriate in 
all cases. In a discussion with prostitutes from various origins, many of them see 
sex work as an alternative economic activity. They strongly argued for the rights 
to choose sex work as their occupation. It is also important to note that 
prostitution and sex work do not simply apply to the tourist sector but to the 
domestic market as well. As argued by Ryan and Kinder (in Ryan and Page, 
2000) it is the marginality or liminality of tourism and that of the sex industry 
that makes sex tourism a specific issue. They also suggested that similarity and 
overlapping occurs between tourism experiences and buying sex services. 

It is crucial to note that demand for sex services is immense owing to the 
various needs and desires inherent in tourists, and it is obvious that legislation to 
prohibit prostitution cannot eliminate this social phenomenon. Although demand 


could hardly be an argument for legalizing prostitution, the possibility, however, 
should not be ruled out. More research is needed to investigate the possibility 
and potential impacts of legalization or decriminalization of prostitution in the 
host communities before any recommendation and decision can be made. It is 
also obvious that the sex trade and prostitution as a social phenomenon must be 
dealt with from a more conceptual societal macro perspective. Such 
management, whether it is to prohibit, to control, or to legalize the industry, 
must be well considered, taking the different opinions of society into 
consideration. Prostitution should be understood as a symptom of various social 
problems, including poverty. Attempts to eliminate prostitution without 
addressing the social problem behind it will be futile. It is crucial and critical for 
Cambodia to work on a viable health program; at present the resources are far 
from adequate to deal with the various health issues. Furthermore, rehabilitation 
programs for sex workers who want to quit their occupation are urgently needed. 
The union of sex workers in Phnom Penh is attempting to consolidate the voices, 
efforts, and desires of sex workers in the country. Their voice is still weak with 
only 250 members but it is a good starting point and a contact point with which 
government can start the communication process. The social consequences of 
the sex industry are escalating and the costs associated with it in the long run are 
expected to increase rapidly. If a plan cannot be put into action soon, the 
negative implications of the sex trade will soon be out of control. 
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Chapter 14 


Ending Child Sex Tourism: 
A Vision for the Future 


Christine Beddoe 


INTRODUCTION 


The abuse and prostitution of children is a global problem. For the purposes of 
this chapter, a child is defined as a person under age eighteen, as per the UN 
convention on the Rights of the Child. Over the last twenty years a new form of 
prostitution has emerged called child sex tourism. This is because the offenders 
are tourists, business travelers, or expatriates in tourist destinations and the 
victims are local children. Child sex tourism is a complex phenomenon and 
should not be seen as just one problem but the end result of many problems in 
society. 

In 1990 at a responsible tourism conference in Thailand, activists from across 
Asia met to discuss the impact of tourism in the region (Caught in Modern 
Slavery, 1990). Participants heard the results of a research study commissioned 
by the Ecumenical Coalition on Third World Tourism (ECTWT) on the 
emergence of child sex tourism in Thailand, the Philippines, and Sri Lanka. So 
outraged were the participants that a new campaign was born titled End Child 
Prostitution in Asian Tourism (ECPAT) (O’Grady, 1996). In less than ten years 
ECPAT became a global campaign with representatives in over fifty countries 
across the world and a secretariat office located in Bangkok. 

Child sex tourism can be separated into two categories. The first is the sexual 
abuse of children by pedophile sex offenders. Pedophiles come to destinations to 
look specifically for children and that will be the main focus of their activities. 
They are predatory by nature and network across the world to find locations 
where they will least likely be caught. Many pedophile sex offenders have been 
identified in tourist destinations working as teachers or in other positions in 
which they have contact with children. In some cases known sex offenders have 
been running guesthouses and hotels and have become the contact point for 
others who wish to abuse children. The Internet has become a perfect tool for 
this method of procuring children. Understanding how sex offenders behave and 
how they think is important in knowing how to find the solutions to protect 
children from abuse. Pedophile sex offenders do not normally go to brothels— 
they are more likely to seduce street kids or beach kids by offering gifts or 
money. They often have children brought to their hotel rooms by a third party, 
usually a local person, sometimes an older child. Pedophiles can be attracted to 
boys or girls or both and although commonly attracted to prepubescent children 
(under thirteen or fourteen years) they can abuse children of any age. 

While pedophiles often make the most sensational media stories, they are only 


the minority of sex offenders. Many more cases exist of opportunistic sex 
offenders; these are the men that visit the brothels and bars on the fringes of a 
tourist destination. They probably would not go to a brothel at home but they 
have come with a “Who cares? I’m on holiday” attitude or perhaps the fear of 
AIDS has led them to believe the myth that younger prostitutes have less chance 
of being infected. Many have racist and sexist views that allow them to think 
they can do what they like, when they like, and how they like. Although it is not 
part of mainstream tourism, the sex tourism industry has packaged and marketed 
sex as a “must have” exotic experience for holidays. In this way the sex worker, 
whether a woman, man, or child is made into an object, a consumer good, 
bought and sold, especially to cater to the needs of tourists. In countries that 
have a very open sex tourism industry it is not uncommon for women and 
children to be bought for the duration of someone’s stay and to act as a local 
guide, maid, and sex partner and then be given back to the brothel at the end of 
the holiday. 

Child victims of sex tourism come from many different backgrounds. Poverty 
and the lack of education and employment have forced many children to be lured 
or pushed into the sex trade. Street children often drift in and out of prostitution 
to survive or for shelter. Although extreme poverty is often the background of 
many children who are exploited, this should not be seen as the only reason. 
Children who are exploited through prostitution and sex tourism are not always 
living in extreme poverty, but compared to tourists they will inevitably have far 
less power and much less wealth. Child sex tourism is more an issue about 
power and manipulation than it is about sexuality. Lax laws, organized crime, 
gender discrimination, and corruption all fuel the child sex industry. 

In some countries child sex tourism has emerged as part of the local sex 
industry that includes brothels, bars, and clubs. In Thailand and the Philippines 
the sex tourism industry developed during the Vietnam and Korean War era. 
American and allied troops on rest and recreation leave created the demand for 
prostitution but when the war ended many “entertainment” businesses viewed 
tourism as an opportunity to expand. The growth of tourism in Asia during the 
1970s and 1980s was a boom period for the sex industry. With a sex tourism 
infrastructure already in place illegal brothels started to cash in on the demand 
for children coming from foreign tourists, including Asian business travelers. 
Children were procured from rural areas or from the streets and soon Thailand 
and the Philippines became internationally known as child sex tourism 
destinations. This was flagrantly publicized in the media. In other countries child 
sex tourism emerged in isolation from any existing sex industry. In Sri Lanka 
predominantly European pedophile sex offenders have been abusing children in 


tourist resort areas since the 1980s or even earlier. The networks of sex offenders 
and procurers were so entrenched that child sex tourism existed for many years 
without any action being taken by local authorities. 

In recent years Thailand, the Philippines, Sri Lanka, and many other tourism 
destination countries have started to crack down on foreign child sex offenders, 
which has meant that sex offenders are looking for new places to travel and to 
seek out even more vulnerable and naive children. 

Women can and do sexually abuse children, but there is so _ little 
documentation about this that statistics cannot be given. It is now accepted that 
millions of children around the world have been sexually abused through 
prostitution with no possibility of measuring the full extent of the problem. Child 
sex tourism and the prostitution of children is child abuse—there is no excuse at 
any time or anywhere for this to be allowed to happen. 


Case Study 


A Bangkok newspaper reported that Australian tourist Bradley Pendragon 
looked much like any other budget traveler when he arrived in Thailand in 1993. 
But just a few weeks after he arrived he was in jail in Chiang Mai. He was 
arrested and charged on September 11, 1993, not long after he had developed 
films in a photograph laboratory. The photographs included images of an eight- 
year-old Thai girl being sexually abused. According to evidence given by two 
other Thai girls aged eight and twelve, Pendragon sexually abused both children 
for several hours and recorded everything on camera. His arrest was made 
possible by an anonymous report from the processor of the film. When 
Pendragon later took police to his room they found over 400 pornographic 
photographs, a set of handcuffs, and a small knife. Pendragon is a pedophile and 
is now serving a sentence in a Bangkok prison. 

Since 1990 ECPAT has learned the painful truth that the prostitution of 
children is not just a phenomenon limited to Asian countries, nor is it just about 
tourism-related exploitation. Activists involved in the campaign around the 
world have uncovered the facts that have brought our attention to the sexual 
exploitation of children through prostitution, pornography, and trafficking and 
how these issues are enmeshed. The collective name is now called the 
commercial sexual exploitation of children because there is almost always a 
commercial transaction involving cash or kind. 

At the same time that ECPAT was mobilizing communities around the world 
to end child sex tourism in Asia, it was also discovering just how widespread the 
problem was and how geographically it had spread. There is now documented 


evidence that child sex tourism exists across Africa, Latin and South America, 
Asia, Europe, and the South Pacific. There is no country in the world where this 
is acceptable. 

One of the greatest challenges for ECPAT has been to encourage governments 
around the world to introduce new laws or strengthen existing laws to prosecute 
offenders for committing crimes against children. At the beginning of the 
ECPAT campaign a child sex tourism law was nonexistent. Now, over twenty 
countries around the world have extraterritorial laws to prosecute their nationals 
for child sexual exploitation when the crime is committed outside their home 
country. 

Child sex offenders come from all walks of life and all socioeconomic 
structures. Over the past ten years the numerous child sex tourism cases around 
the world clearly show there is no single profile that can be used to describe 
child sex offenders. In these cases the offenders or alleged offenders have 
included a doctor, musician, diplomat, teacher, an unemployed laborer, wealthy 
businessmen, a photographer, and other professionals. 

In May 2000 media reports announced that an American University professor 
was jailed for 105 years for having traveled to Honduras to sexually abuse street 
children and for trafficking a fourteen-year-old boy back to Florida. Marvin 
Hersh was sentenced by a U.S. District Judge using the Mann Act, a Federal 
Statute—Title 18, Section 2423—which states that it is a crime for any 
American citizen to travel abroad with the intent to sexually abuse children. In 
this case affidavits described Hersh as a long-time pedophile who had traveled to 
Central America and Asia to find child victims. This was the first case using the 
U.S. extraterritorial law. 

Some countries have taken an additional step: Australia’s child sex tourism 
law can also be used to prosecute companies such as travel agents for organizing 
or encouraging child sex tourism. In Italy a law has been passed to make it 
compulsory for travel businesses to display a warning on brochures and ticket 
wallets to advise travelers of Italian laws against child sex tourism. In addition to 
creating new laws, governments are working together to establish bilateral 
agreements on exchanging intelligence and training of police, proving that 
borders are no barriers to law enforcement. Most, if not all, of these changes 
have come about because of the actions and lobbying efforts of ECPAT around 
the world. 


Extraterritorial Laws—The Australian Experience 


Fifteen Australians have to date been prosecuted under the Commonwealth 


Crimes (Child Sex Tourism) Act of 1994 (Australian Federal Police— 
Transnational Sexual Crimes Team personal communications, 2002). The Child 
Sex Tourism law is enforced by Australian police, the case is heard in an 
Australian court, and if found guilty, the offender serves his or her sentence in an 
Australian prison. Compared to countries with similar legislation, the Australian 
law has been the most successful for convicting child sex offenders committing 
crimes outside their own country. Some of these cases include: 


e A forty-three-year-old social worker who was convicted for sexually 
abusing street children in India while he was working as a volunteer for a 
church group. 

e A fifty-five-year-old printer who pleaded guilty to writing letters to people 
in Ghana, Africa, encouraging them to have sex with children as young as 
four years old. The letters discussed setting up a school to train children for 
Sex. 

e A seventy-six-year-old teacher convicted of over 800 child sex offenses in 
Thailand. He was infected with HIV and taught deaf children. 

e A fifty-three-year-old airline employee who was convicted of abusing 
children in Fiji. He pleaded guilty although admitting that even though he 
had been having sexual urges to abuse children for many years, he had not 
acted on these urges until he got to Fiji. 

e A forty-five-year-old convicted of abusing children in Cambodia was 
arrested after a tip-off to police from a workmate who was disgusted by 
what his friend had told him about what he did on his travels in Cambodia. 


Although the Australian situation is successful compared with other similar 
laws, the authorities have concluded that these cases are extremely difficult and 
expensive to prosecute. In some cases the child victims have been brought to 
Australia to give evidence—a costly and traumatic experience. Gathering 
evidence that will stand up in an Australian court of law and locating victims and 
witnesses is extremely difficult when most of the victims are street kids or 
whose parents have been paid to keep quiet. ECPAT concurs that it is much 
more effective to prosecute in the country where the offense takes place so that 
the child victims can access local support services and so that the offender serves 
the sentence in the local prison. However, extraterritorial laws such as the 
Australian Child Sex Tourism law have been put in place as a back-up 
mechanism where local laws and law enforcement are inadequate. 


CHILD PORNOGRAPHY AND THE INTERNET—THE GLOBALIZATION 
OF CHILD SEX TOURISM 


The Internet has become the most effective and fastest way to transmit 
information across the world. Logging in to the Net provides anyone with 
immediate information on where to go, what to do, and how to get there. Not 
surprisingly this revolutionary tool is also being used by sex offenders to 
transmit information on where to exploit children. The Internet has also become 
the forum for exchanging hundreds of thousands of graphic images of child 
pornography. Child pornography, unlike much of adult pornography, is not 
staged by actors. Most child pornography is homemade, not produced in studios. 

These are photos and videos of real children being sexually and physically 
abused. Child pornography is banned throughout most of the world; however, 
the anonymity of the Internet allows sex offenders to share their personal 
collections of child pornography without fear of being caught. Pedophiles and 
other child sex offenders will use pornography for several reasons. They 
photograph their own victims being abused to keep as a memento and to be able 
to relive the experience. They share their collections with others to validate their 
behavior and to be accepted as part of a group. They use it to seduce more 
children and convince children that sexual abuse is OK because other kids have 
done the same thing. Many pedophiles who have been caught with child 
pornography have thousands of images in their possession. 

No longer do child sex offenders have to meet face to face or be in the same 
city or country to share stories about their victims. The Internet has made it 
possible to exchange information rapidly around the globe, not just on the World 
Wide Web but through chat rooms and news groups. This phenomenon has had 
an immediate impact on the spread of child sex tourism. Knowing where to go, 
who to meet, what to ask for, and loopholes in the law is available to sex 
offenders at the tap of a few keys. Photographs and videos of the victims of child 
sex tourists are transmitted to others across the world and information is shared 
about exact location and details. 

In May 2000 the media reported that two tourists were arrested by Indonesian 
police on suspicion of child sexual abuse in a remote area of North Sumatra, 
Indonesia. The two—one from Canada and one from the United States—were 
also in the possession of child pornographic photos. At the time of their arrest 
five local boys, four of whom were naked, were in the house. The police seized 
the pornography and also confiscated other items including a video camera, baby 
oil, toy guns, and drugs. The two tourists were in possession of sophisticated 
computer equipment. 


In 2001, a French national was arrested in Cambodia for producing child 
pornography. He was believed to have been operating an Internet-based club 
offering and selling child pornography across the world. His house in Cambodia 
was believed to be a dungeon—a torture chamber where dozens of children had 
been abused. 

ECPAT groups around the world are lobbying governments to address the 
production and distribution of child pornography, especially the growth of child 
exploitation through the Internet. A number of initiatives at a national and 
regional level, such as Internet hotlines, have been reasonably successful. 
However, this is a crime with no borders and governments must continue to seek 
out more effective ways to address law enforcement when the producer, the end 
user, and the victim may be on different continents. 


TOURISM—A CATALYST FOR CHANGE 


In 1996 a major international conference in Sweden (the World Congress 
Against the Commercial Sexual Exploitation of Children) organized by ECPAT, 
the Swedish Government, UNICEF, and another organization called the NGO 
group on the Rights of the Child, called upon governments, nongovernment 
organizations, and the private sector, especially the tourism industry, to take 
immediate action to prevent the sexual abuse and exploitation of children. 
During the Congress the international tourism industry represented by 
organizations such as the International Air Transport Association (IATA), 
International Hotel and Restaurant Association (IH&RA), Universal Federation 
of Travel Agents Associations (UFTAA), and the World Tourism Organization 
(WTO/OMT) declared their support and vowed to help eliminate child sex 
tourism. Five years later, even though the tourism sector has initiated 
declarations and guidelines on the prevention of child sex tourism, there are still 
major flaws in implementation of these guidelines. A large part of the problem is 
the lack of training for tourism and hospitality staff that work in destinations 
where child sex tourism is prevalent or emerging. Compounding this problem is 
the lack of opportunity to meet with community groups who work on child 
protection. Tour guides and front office staff are often the most likely to be 
approached by foreigners seeking young prostitutes, virgins, or children for sex. 
Considering that many who hold these positions are young themselves, it is not 
surprising that as junior staff members they are highly embarrassed and 
confused, especially if their company has no policy to deal with child abuse. 


Often the problem goes unreported or undetected because staff are told to do 
everything to please the customer and to encourage tourists to come back. 

ECPAT groups in Australia, Netherlands, Italy, Sweden, France, and Taiwan 
are at the forefront of developing training programs for the tourism industry. 
New initiatives have been launched, such as Child Wise Tourism, a project 
developed by Child Wise (formerly ECPAT Australia) to build partnerships 
among the tourism industry, governments, and community groups in order to 
bring about awareness and change at the destination and to encourage staff to 
report abuse immediately to the authorities. Child Wise Tourism has been so 
successful in getting support from the tourism sector that it was selected as a 
Model of Good Practice by an Asia-Pacific UN working group in October 2001. 

ECPAT and international tourism associations have come up with many ideas 
for raising awareness in the tourism industry and with travelers worldwide. 
ECPAT groups around the world have produced leaflets, posters, air ticket 
wallets, window stickers, baggage labels, in-flight videos, and travel agents’ 
education packs. 

The prevention of child sex tourism must be seen as a sustainable tourism 
issue and as an issue within the broader discussion on environment protection. 
Aside from the obvious conclusion that children must be protected from all 
forms of abuse and exploitation, it is now clear to many tourism operators and 
governments that genuine tourists do not want to visit places where child sex 
tourism is tolerated or flaunted. Child sex tourism can ruin a tourism destination. 

On February 28, 1999, The Bangkok Post reported that in Pattaya where an 
estimated 300 underaged prostitutes operate, some 100 are under the age of 
fifteen (“Police Action Faces Many Obstacles,” 1999). Pattaya is one of 
Thailand’s most popular tourist areas and the industry generates billions of baht, 
the local Thai currency. A police colonel, Mr. Wuthi Liptapallop, Deputy 
Commander of the Tourist Police Division, reportedly worries that families and 
“ordinary” tourists who make up the vast majority of visitors will avoid Pattaya 
and perhaps even Thailand. The police colonel even went as far as to suggest 
that sex tourism may destroy tourism as a whole. 


How Hotels and Guest Houses Can Help 


The International Hotels and Restaurants Association has drawn up 
recommendations for its members that encourages them to be vigilant with 
regard to the possible use of their premises as places where child sex 
exploitation can take place. The association reminds its members to be aware of 
local laws and to keep an eye out for unaccompanied cihldren that may be 


wandering through the hotel. The use of the “No Child Sex Tourism” logo on the 
hotel’s stationery is also strongly encouraged. 


WHAT COMES NEXT? 


At the 1996 Stockholm World Congress, 122 governments adopted a 
Declaration and Agenda for Action to eliminate the commercial sexual 
exploitation of children. By doing so they agreed to develop a national plan to 
work out the local strategies needed to combat the abuse of children. In 
December 2001 a Second World Congress was held in Yokohama, Japan, to 
follow up and bring to account all these countries to see what was done and what 
is left to do. 

Millions of dollars were spent on law reform and international conferences to 
examine the plight of exploited children, but sadly lacking are the solutions to 
stop people from sexually abusing children, especially those people that travel to 
third-world tourist destinations. We know some of the reasons why they do it but 
most governments have preferred to take a law enforcement approach rather than 
a public campaign aimed at stopping men from being sexually active with 
children and young people. Perhaps this is the challenge for the twenty-first 
century, not just for governments, but for the wider community. To stop the 
demand for young children in prostitution we must change the sexual behavior 
and attitudes of people who travel to distant countries and assume that they can 
get away with it because they are away from home. This has a direct impact on 
the marketing of tourism, especially for those companies and governments who 
have sold their product along with fantasies of sex, sun, and sand with an image 
that getting away from it all means leaving responsibilities at home. It also 
represents a challenge for travel writers and the media to portray distant 
communities as real people with real rights; as travelers we have obligations to 
protect those rights. Children are children no matter where in the world they live 
and they deserve our protection regardless of their circumstances. 

The ECPAT global network continues to lobby government and 
nongovernment organizations to develop policies and programs to protect 
children from commercial sexual exploitation. What has become obvious is the 
need to adopt a multidisciplinary framework—a concept that draws upon all 
sectors of society working together. ECPAT works internationally with United 
Nations organizations such as the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), 
United Nations Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific 


(UNESCAP), the International Labor Organization’s International Program for 
the Elimination of Child Labor (ILO-IPEC), and the World Tourism 
Organization. ECPAT has also been a major partner in regional activities such as 
the ASEM (Asia-Europe) Child Welfare Initiative, which has encouraged 
sharing of information among child protection experts across the world. ECPAT 
is represented on the Interpol (International Police) “Standing working party on 
offenses against minors,” convened by Interpol headquarters in France. ECPAT 
groups in developing countries work side by side with grassroots movements to 
develop community action in villages and urban centers. 

In 2000 ECPAT celebrated its tenth anniversary. As part of ECPAT’s 
international activities in 2000 it facilitated an international young peoples’ 
conference in the Philippines to allow youths from all over the world to voice 
their opinions about the sexual exploitation of children and young people. 

When ECPAT was born in 1990 it naively thought it could end child sex 
tourism—it was a vision for the future and continues to be the driving force for 
the many hundreds of people who have become associated with the ECPAT 
campaign around the world. 
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